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CHAPTER I 

THE GERMAN MILITARY SYSTEM 



Section I. INTRODUCTION 
I. Total War 

The Germans have long devoted a large part 
of their national energies to both the study and 
the application of the science of war. The Ger- 
man Army which was built up under the Nazi 
regime and which challenged the world in 1939 
was the final product of this study. It repre- 
sented the fruition of decades of long-range plan- 
ning, organization, experimentation, and mechan- 
ical development directed toward the sole end of 
creating a military instrument which would be 
a match for any foreseeable combination of ad- 
versaries. Supported' by the entire economic, 
political, and psychological resources of a totali- 
tarian government, it was destined to overrun 
almost the whole of Europe in a series of vic- 
torious campaigns unequaled since the days of 
Napoleon. The three greatest nations on earth 
were forced to muster all their human and mate- 
rial power to crush the German military machine 
by the only possible method — overwhelming 
superiority of force. 

Total war is neither a modern invention nor a 
German monopoly. 'But total mobilization, in the 
sense of the complete and scientific control of all 
the efforts of the nation for the purposes of war, 
and total utilization of war as an instrument of 
national policy have been developed to their high- 
est degree by the German militarists. Central 
control and careful coordination, by qualified ex- 
perts, of a military machine which is built with 
all the best available materials and put together 
for the highest efficiency of operation have been 
the secret of such military victories as the Ger- 
mans have achieved. 

It is the purpose of this Handbook to describe 
this military machine in al,l its aspects. No one 
of the supporting pillars of the German Army — 
its personnel, its High Command, its administra- 



tive structure, its unit organization, its weapons, 
its tactical doctrines — can stand or fall alone. 
The various chapters and sections which follow 
must be studied together as various facets of a 
whole. 

2. The German Army Today 

When the German Panzer divisions struck out 
across the Polish frontier at dawn on 1 September 
1939, no one could predict the scope, intensity, 
and duration of the armed conflict which they 
were precipitating. The German Army then was 
fresh, vigorous, expansive, and obviously su- 
perior to its contemporaries. Its weapons were 
new and shiny ; its tactics and techniques — the 
old doctrines adapted to the new conditions — 
were untried; its officers and men were young 
and full of enthusiasm. A career of easy con- 
quest seemed to open up before it. 

After five and a half years of ever growing 
battle against ever-stronger enemies, the German 
Army in 1945 looks, at first glance, much the 
worse for wear. It is beset on all sides and is 
short of everything. It has suffered appalling 
casualties and must resort to old men, boys, in- 
valids, and unreliable foreigners for its cannon 
fodder. Its weapons and tactics seem not to have 
kept pace with those of the armies opposing it; 
its supply system in the field frequently breaks 
down. Its position is obviously hopeless, and it 
can only be a question of time until the last Ger- 
man soldier is disarmed, and the once proud 
German Army of the great Frederick and of 
Scharnhorst, of Ludendorff and of Hitler, exists 
no more as a factor to be reckoned with. 

Yet this shabby, war-weary machine has strug- 
gled on in a desperate effort to postpone its in- 
evitable demise. At the end of 1944 it was still 
able to mount an offensive calculated to delay 
for months the definitive piercing of the western 
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bulwarks of Germany. Despite the supposed 
chronic disunity at the top, disaffection among 
the officer corps, and disloyalty in the rank and 
file, despite the acute lack of weapons, ammuni- 
tion, fuel, transport, and human reserves, the 
German Army seems to function with its old pre- 
cision and to overcome what appear to be insuper- 
able difficulties with remarkable speed. Only by 
patient and incessant hammering from all sides 
can its collapse be brought about. 

The cause of this toughness, even in defeat, is 
not generally appreciated. It goes much deeper 
than the quality of weapons, the excellence of 
training and leadership, the soundness of tactical 
and strategic doctrine, or the efficiency of control 
at all echelons. It is to be found in the military 
tradition which is so deeply ingrained in the 
whole character of the German nation and which 
alone makes possible the interplay of these various 
factors of strength to their full effectiveness. 

The German Army of 1939 was a model of 
efficiency, the best product of the concentrated 
military genius of the most scientifically military 
of nations. A study of the German Army of 
1945, however, older and wiser, hardened and 
battle-tested, cornered and desperate as it is, will 
show best how this military science and military 
genius operate in the practical exigencies of long- 
drawn-out total war. 

Section II. THE GERMAN SOLDIER 
I. Fanatic or Weakling? 

The German soldier who faces the Allies on the 
home fronts in 1945 is a very different type from 
the members of the Army of 1939 which Hitler 
called “an Army such as the world has never 
seen”. The German soldier is one of several 
different types depending on whether he is a vet- 
eran of 4 or 5 years, or a new recruit. The 
veteran of many fronts and many retreats is a 
prematurely aged, war weary cynic, either dis- 
couraged and disillusioned or too stupefied to 
have any thought of his own. Yet he is a sea- 
soned campaigner, most likely a noncommissioned 
officer, and performs his duties with the highest 
degree of efficiency. 

The new recruit, except in some crack YY units, 
is either too young or too old and often in poor 
health. 

He has been poorly trained for lack of time 
but, if too young, he makes up for this by a 



fanaticism bordering on madness. If too old, he 
is driven by the fear of what his propagandists 
have told him will happen to the Fatherland in 
case of an Allied victory, and even more by the 
fear of what he has been told will happen to him 
and his family if he does not carry out orders 
exactly as given. Thus even the old and sick 
perform, to a certain point, with the courage of 
despair. 

The German High Command has been particu- 
larly successful in placing the various types of 
men where they best fit, and in selecting those to 
serve as cannon fodder, who are told to hold out 
to the last man, while every effort is made to pre- 
serve the elite units, which now are almost en- 
tirely part of the Waffen-SS. The German soldier 
in these units is in a preferred category and is 
the backbone of the German Armed Forces. He 
is pledged never to surrender and has no moral 
code except allegiance to his organization. There 
is no limit to his 'ruthlessness. 

The mentality of the German soldier of 1945 
is the final result of that policy of militarism 
which, even in the 19th century, caused a famous 
German general to recommend that soldiers should 
be trained to ask of their superiors: “Master, 
order us where we may die.” 

2. Manpower Problems 

a. Annual Class System. When Hitler re- 
introduced general conscription in 1935, the great- 
est possible care was taken to create a strong mili- 
tary force without disrupting the economic life of 
the nation. Men were registered by annual classes 
and during the years before the war those of the 
older classes were called only in small groups to 
attend training exercises of limited duration. Even 
for the younger classes, all feasible arrangements 
were made for the deferment of students and of 
those engaged in necessary occupations. Men ac- 
cepted for active service were called to the colors 
by individual letter rather than by public an- 
nouncement for their annual class. This system 
was continued in the gradual mobilization which 
preceded the outbreak of the war in such a way 
that the wartime Army could be built up organ- 
ically and the normal course of life was not seri- 
ously upset. 

b. War Developments. As long as the war 
was conducted on a limited scale, the Armed 
Forces were very liberal in granting occupational 
and medical discharges. As the war progressed 
and grew in scope and casualties mounted, it be- 
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came necessary to recall many of these men and 
eventually to reach increasingly into both the 
older and the younger age groups. 

After Germany changed from the offensive to 
the defensive in 1943, it became both possible and 
necessary to transfer an increasing number of 
Air Force and naval personnel to the Army, to 
enforce “voluntary” enlistment in the Waffcn-SS, 
and to commit line-of-communication units to 
regular combat not only against partisans but 
against regular enemy forces. 

The increasingly heavy losses of the Russian 
campaign forced Hitler to cancel his order ex- 
empting “last sons” of decimated families and 
fathers of large families frcm front-line combat 
duty. Prisons and concen ration camps were 
combed out for men who corld be used in penal 
combat units with the inducenent of possible later 
reinstatement of their civic rijhts. 

Although a “total mobilizaton” was carried out 
in the spring of 1943, after Stalingrad, it became 
necessary by the end of tha year to lower the 
physical classification standads drastically and 
to register men up to 60 yers of age for mili- 
tary service. Even men wth severe stomach 
ailments were drafted into spcial-diet battalions. 
During the summer of 1944, ivilian occupations 
were reduced to an absolutely ncessary minimum. 
Finally, the remaining male c/ilians from 16 to 
60 were made liable for here defense combat 
service in the “Volkssturm” and even Hitler 
Youth boys and girls were calld up as auxiliaries. 

Along with these measures here went a con- 
tinuous reorganization of comat as well as ad- 
ministrative units for the punse of increasing 
efficiency and saving personnel. 

The strength of divisions us lowered while 
their firepower was increased id their compon- 
ents were made more flexible, evere comb-outs 
were made among rear-area peonnel and tech- 
nical specialists. The strongest jssible measures 
were introduced against waste c manpower, in- 
efficiency, and desertions, partiilarly after the 
Army was brought under thewer increasing 
control of the SS, in the sumtr and autumn 
of 1944. 

After the Allied breakthrough iFrance, Himm- 
ler was appointed Commander f the Replace- 
ment Army and as such made th Waffen-SS the 
backbone of German national ifense. Whole 
units of the Air Force and Navyere taken over 
and trained by the Waffen-SSand then dis- 
tributed among depleted field uni The organi- 



zation and employment of the Volkssturm is 
under Himmler's direct control. 

The complicated record system of the Armed 
Forces was maintained in principle but stream- 
lined for the sake of saving manpower. 

c. Foreign Elements. ( 1 ) Original policy. 
In their attempts to solve their ever acute man- 
pow er problems, the Germans have not neglected 
to make the fullest possible use of foreign ele- 
ments for almost every conceivable purpose and 
by almost every conceivable method. Originally, 
great stress was laid on keeping the Armed 
Forces nationally “pure”. Jews and Gypsies wens^ 
excluded from military service. Foreign volun- 
teers were not welcomed. Germans residing 
abroad and possessing either German or dual 
citizenship were rounded up through the German 
consulates from 1937 on. When Germany set 
out to invade other countries, beginning with Aus- 
tria, only the inhabitants of these countries who 
were held to be of German or related blood be- 
came liable to German military service; the Czech 
minority in Austria, for example, was exempted. 

(2) Recruiting of foreigners. With the inva- 
sion of Russia in June 1941, German propagan- 
dists set themselves to the task of changing the 
whole aspect of the war from a national German 
affair to a “European war of liberation from 
Communism . In this way the Nazis were able 
to obtain a considerable number of volunteers 
from occupied and even neutral countries, who 
were organized in combat units of their own in 
German uniforms and under German training. 
The original policy was to incorporate racially 
related “Germanic” people, such as the Dutch and 
Scandinavians, into the Waffen-SS and non-Ger- 
manic people such as the Croats into the Army. 
When the failures in Russia and other increas- 
ing difficulties began to affect the morale of the 
foreigners, their “voluntary recruitment” became 
more and more a matter of compulsion and their 
service in separate national units had to be 
brought under more rigid supervision. The or- 
ganization of such units, therefore, was turned 
over in increasing measure to the Waffen-SS, 
even in the case of racially non-Germanic ele- 
ments. 

At the same time, it became necessary for the 
Army to fill its own depleted German units by 
adding a certain percentage of foreign recruits. 
This was done partly by declaring the inhabitants 
of annexed territories, such as the Polish Cor- 
ridor, to be “racial Germans” ( Volksdeutsche ), 
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making them provisional German citizens subject 
to induction into the Armed Forces. A consid- 
erable source of manpower was Soviet prisoners 
of war of different national origins. Some of 
these were put into regular German units as 
“racial” Germans ; others were employed in such 
units as “auxiliary volunteers”. Separate national 
units also were created from Cossacks and from 
the numerous peoples who inhabit the Caucasus 
and Turkestan and are collectively referred to by 
the Germans as “Eastern Peoples” (Ostvolker). 
Every possible inducement has been used for the 
recruiting of foreigners, including their religion, 
tis in the case of the Mohammedans in the Bal- 
kans. Only in the case of Jews and Gypsies was 
the original policy of exclusion not only upheld 
but extended during the war to include those of 
50 per cent Jewish descent. 



3. Dufies and Rights of the Soldier 

a. The Oath. Every German soldier, upon 
induction, is compelled to affirm his legally es- 
tablished military obligation by means of the 
following oath (vow, for atheists) : “I szvcar by 
God this holy oath (I vow) that T will render 
unconditional obedience to the Fuhrer of Ger- 
many and of her people, Adolf Hitler, the Su- 
preme Commander of the Armed Forces, and 
that, as a brave soldier, I will be prepared to 
stake my life for this oath (vow) at any time.” 
If, because of an oversight, the oath has not been 
administered to a soldier, he is held to be in the 
same position as though he had sworn it; the 
oath is regarded only as the affirmation of an in- 
herent legal duty. 

b. Military Discipline. The German sys- 
tem of military discipline is rigorous, and ex- 
cesses are severely punished. In principle, abso- 
lute and unquestioning obedience towards su- 
periors is required. However, since the summer 
of 1944, when the Army came under the political 
influence of the Nazi Party, new orders were 
issued providing that disloyal superiors not only 
need not be obeyed but in emergencies may be 
liquidated by their own men. Officers who do 
not lead their men into combat or show other 
signs of cowardice or who, for any reason, muti- 
late themselves, are normally condemned to death. 
Divisional commanders and other high-ranking 
combat officers are specifically ordered to set an 
example of leadership in the front lines; this ex- 
plains the high casualty rate among German gen- 
erals. 

Traditionally, German superior officers were 



addressed only indirectly, in the third person, as 
“Herr Major is absolutely right.” Hitler, how- 
ever, is addressed directly as “My Leader”. 
Therefore, the Nazis made use of the direct 
form of address toward superior officers at first 
optional, then compulsory. Superior officers and 
noncommissioned officers are addressed as “Mr.” 
(Herr) followed by their rank; in the Wajfen-SS, 
however, only bv their rank: “Herr Leutnant!”, 
but “ U nterstiirmfiihrer !” 

Originally, a distinction was made between the 
regular military salu;e and the “German saluta- 
tion” ( Dcutschcr Grtss ) which consists of saying 
“Heil Hitler!” with the right arm- outstretched. 
In August 1944 the litter type of salute was made 
compulsory througlout. Everyone salutes his 
own superiors as will as others entitled to a salute 
according to the fdlowing general rules : Every 
officer is the supericr of all lower-ranking officers 
and all enlisted mer; every noncommissioned offi- 
cer is the superioi of all privates ; every non- 
commissioned officr in one of the first three 
grades is the supcior of lower-grade noncom- 
missioned officers n his own unit. There is no 
'general rank supciority otherwise among non- 
commissioned officrs or among the various grades 
of privates ; howeer, all members of the Armed 
Forces are obligaid to “greet” one another as a 
matter of militaryetiquette. 

Members of tl Armed Forces are forbidden 
to associate with oreigners even i f they are raci- 
ally related ; manages between soldiers and non- 
German women re subject to approval, which is 
given only aftera very thorough investigation; 
the offspring of ich marriages are considered to 
be German. In.he Waffen-SS, such marriages 
are entirely probited for German personnel. 

Men who sevely and repeatedly violate mili- 
tary discipline, it not to an extent that warrants 
a death senteie, are transferred to correction 
battalions for probationary period and given 
arduous and mgerous assignments; if incor- 
rigible, they e then turned over to the police 
for extreme piishment. 

c. Preserv/ion of Honor. Honor is con- 
sidered the sdier’s highest possession. Except 
in extreme cas, he may be given the opportunity 
to redeem hiielf for a dishonorable action by 
a heroic deal in battle or, in milder cases, by 
exceptionally rave and meritorious service in 
the lowest gre of private to which he is reduced 
from his fortr rank. However, there also exists 
a rigid persftl honor code for officers. Under 
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its provisions, they are obligated to defend their 
own personal honor as well as the good name 
of their wives by every possible means and are 
held to account for violations committed by them- 
selves or their wives. According to the German 
conception, special honor rules apply to officers 
and those civilians who are socially their equals. 
These rules provide in extreme cases for settle- 
ment by duel with pistols until one of the two 
parties is fully incapacitated. This is a leftover 
from feudal times; before Hitler’s assumption of 
power, a half-hearted attempt was made to out- 
law duelling by officers, but the penalties pro- 
vided were light and did not carry moral stigma. 
It is significant that under Hitler, duelling of offi- 
cers was legalized in cases where all efforts at 
settlement by an officers’ court of honor (ap- 
pointed by a regimental or higher commander) 
fail ; however, for duels between two officers, but 
not between an officer and a civilian, a decision 
must first be obtained from the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army. Their medieval conception of 
honor has a strong influence on the mentality and 
actions of many German officers. An officer is 
obligated to react to deliberate insults instantane- 
ously, in a positive and masterly fashion, and to 
protect other officers from becoming the object 
of public disgrace. 

In the SS, “qualified” enlisted men (i.e. those 
who carry the dagger) are subject to the same 
honor rules as officers, being obligated to “defend 
their honor by force of arms”. 

4. Morale Factors 

a. Relationship Retween Officers and 
Men. The opening of the officer’s career to 
the common German man of the people was a 
revolutionary change in the German social sys- 
tem brought about by Hitler. It has created an 
entirely different type of relationship among the 
ranks than existed in the armies of Imperial Ger- 
many. 

No one can become an officer without being a 
certified Nazi, even if not a member of the Party, 
and without being considered capable of imbuing 
his men with the Nazi spirit. Thus, the social 
mingling between officers and men in off-duty 
hours, which has been encouraged by the Nazis 
to some extent, appears to have a strong propa- 
gandist purpose. A sincere personal interest of 
the officer in his men is encouraged, the all-im- 
portant requirement being that he must have their 
confidence. In case of death, the soldier’s next 



of kin receive their first notification through a 
personal letter from his company commander, 
which is handed to them by the local leader of 
the Nazi Party. 

b. Politics in the Armed Forces. Tradi- 
tionally, all German military personnel is barred 
from all political activities including the right to 
vote. PI filer, when introducing general conscrip- 
tion, maintained this tradition in order to obtain 
the full support of the military and decreed that 
membership in the Nazi Party and all political 
activities would be dormant during the period of 
any man's active service. In the later stages of 
the war, however, serious reverses and the in- 
creasing danger of sagging morale caused the 
official introduction of politics into the German 
Armed Forces. This occurred progressively from 
the latter part of 1943 on, by appointment of Na- 
tional-Socialist guidance officers ( NS-F Minings - 
offisiere) on all staffs, the organization of politi- 
cal meetings, and other efforts at raising morale, 
as w’ell as through the merciless terrorization of 
wavering officers and soldiers by the “strong men” 
of the Waffen-SS. 

c. Awards. A very extended and clever use 
has been made of honorary titles for units, medals 
and awards for individual achievements, and com- 
memorative decorations for participation in out- 
standing combat engagements. It is significant, 
for instance, that because the German is basically 
averse to hand-to-hand combat, the golden close- 
combat bar was created in 1944, which is bestowed 
by Hitler personally at his headquarters, as the 
highest honor offered the German soldier. Himm- 
ler shortly thereafter created the golden partisan- 
combat bar which he bestows personally at his 
headquarters. The requirements for winning 
either bar are extremely severe so that soldiers 
will do their utmost. Awards and decorations 
may be held to have acted as very important mor- 
ale-builders for the German Armed Forces. 

5. Ranks 

a. Rank Groups and Classes. German sol- 
diers are divided into the following four rank 
groups : 

(1) Officers ( Officiere ) : 

1st rank class: general officers (Generate) . 

2nd rank class: field officers ( Stabsoffisiere ). 

3rd rank class : captains (Hauptleute und 
Rittmcister). 

4th rank class: lieutenants (Lcutnante). 

(2) Musicians (activities suspended in Novem- 

ber 1944). 
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(3) Noncommissioned Officers (Unteroffisicre) : 

1st rank class : fortress shop-foremen and 

horseshoeing instructors (see table). 

- 2d rank class : noncommissioned officers 
of the 1st, 2d, and 3d grades. ( Unter - 
offiziere mit Portepce) 

3d rank class : officer candidates and non- 
commissioned officers of the 4th and 5th 
grades. ( Fahnriche und Unteroffisiere 
ohne Portepee) 

(4) Privates ( Mannschaften ). 

Figures 1 and 2 show tables of U. S. and 
German equivalent ranks. 

b. Officers. Nearly all German officer ranks 
correspond to U. S. Army rank, although their 
terminology differs for general officers, a Gcn- 
eralmajor being the equivalent of a brigadier 
general. The functions, however, do not always 
correspond. This is partly due to the fact that 
German wartime ranks are permanent, which 
makes it often impossible for German officers 
to be promoted to the higher rank which their 
wartime appointment actually would warrant. 

c. Noncommissioned Officers. The non- 
commissioned officer ranks are divided into two 
groups: the first group corresponds to the first 
three grades in the U. S. Army. There is no 



rank of first sergeant; rather, this is a position 
usually held by a master sergeant or technical 
sergeant. A corporal in the German Army func- 
tions as acting sergeant and normally is promoted 
to the rank of staff sergeant rather than sergeant ; 
as to the latter rank, see paragraph e. 

d. Privates. There are three grades in the 
group which correspond to U. S. privates first 
class, and a soldier may be promoted from any 
of them to become a corporal. They may be de- 
scribed as chief private first class in administra- 
tive position (Stabsgefreiter) , senior private first 
class who functions as acting corporal ( Obcrge - 
freiter ), and ordinary private first class 
(Gefreiter) . A soldier cannot become chief pri- 
vate first class without having been a senior pri- 
vate first class. In most branches there are 
senior privates first class ( Obcrgrcnadiere in in- 
fantry, Obcrkanonicrc in artillery; the Oberjiigcr, 
however, in the light, mountain, and parachute 
divisions, is a corporal) and ordinary privates 
( Grenadierc, Kanoniere, etc. ) . 

e. Promotion of Enlisted Men. In most 
branches, a soldier cannot become a private first 
class without having been a senior private and 
he cannot become a corporal without having been 



U. S. Army 


German 


Special 


Type of 


Equivalent 


Basic Rank 


Designation 


Personnel 


General of the Army. . 


General fcldmarschall 






General 


Generaloberst 






Lieutenant General . . . 


General 


... General dcr Infantcrie, etc.. 
Generalobcr stabs- 


Infantry, etc. 






Arst 


Medical 






Veterinar 


Veterinary 






Intendant 


Administrative 






Richter 


Judiciary 


Major General 


Generalleutnant 


. . . Generalstabs- 








A ret, etc. as above 


Medical, etc. as above 


Brigadier General 


Generalmajor 


. . . General- 








Arzt, etc. as above 


Medical, etc. as above 


Colonel 


Oberst 


. . . Oberst- 








Arzt, etc. as above 


Medical, etc. as above 


Lieutenant Colonel . . . . 


Oberstlcutnant 


. . . Ob erf eld- 








Artz, etc. as above 


Medical, etc. as above 


Major 


M a for 


. . . Ober slabs- 








Arzt, etc. as above 


Medical, etc. as above 


Captain 


Hauptmann 


... .S' tabs- 






Rittmeister (cav) 


Arts, etc. as above 


Medical, etc. as above 


First Lieutenant 


Oberleutnant 


. . . Ober- 








Arzt 


Medical 






Veterinar 


Veterinary 






Zahlmeistcr 


Administrative 


Second Lieutenant 


Leuinant 


. . . Assistenz- 








Arst 


Medical 






Veterinar 


Veterinary 






Zohlmcister 


Administrative 



Figure 1. — Table of officer ranks. 
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U. S. Army 


German 


Special 


Type of 


Equivalent 


Basic Rank 


Designation 


Personnel 






Festunqsober- 


■ Fortress Chief Shop Fore- 






IPerkmeistcr 


man 

Chief Horseshoeing In- 






Oberhufbeschlaqs- 






Lchrmcister 


structor 






Festungs- 


Fortress 






U'erkmcisier 


Shop- Foreman 






Hnfbcschlags- 


Horseshoeing 






Lchrmcister 


Instructor 


Master Sergeant 


. . SUibsfeldiccbcl 


Slabs — 
















Bcschlaqmeistcr 


Horseshoeing 






I'cucrwerker 


Ordnance 






Schirrmeistcr 


Supply 






Funkmeistcr 


Signal 






Brief taubenmeistcr 


1 ’igeoneer 


Technical Sergeant . . 


. . Uberfeldwebel 


Ober — 








IVacUtmcistcr 


Arty, Cav, AA 






etc., as above 


as above 






Oberfdhnrich 

1 inter — 


Senior Officer Candidate 






Arzt 


Medical 






Vetcrindr 


Veterinary 


Staff Sergeant 


. . J'eldwebel 


H'achtmeistcr 


Arty, Cav, AA 






etc., as above 


as above 






Fahnen junker -Feld-iccbel . .. 


Advanced Officer Candidate 


Sergeant 


. . Unterfeldvecbcl 


Untenvachtmeistcr 


Arty, Cav, AA 






Fahnenjunkcr 


Officer Candidate 


Corporal 


. . Untcroffizicr 


Oberjagcr 


Light and Mt Inf. 


Private First Class 








(administrative) . . 


. . Stabsgcfreiter 


Hauptgefreiter 


Air Force 


(acting corporal) . 


. . Oberqefrciter 






(ordinary) 


. . Gefrcitcr 






Private 








(Senior) 


. . Obcr soldo t 


. Uberqrenadier 


Infantry 




(collective term) 


( Oberschiitze ) 
Panzer- 


(rifleman) 






Obergrcnadier 


Armored Infantry 






Oberschiitze 

Ober- 


Tanks, Antitank 






Reiter 


Cavalry 






Kan onier 


Artillery 






Pxonicr 


Engineers 






Funkcr 


Signal 






Fahrcr 


Transport (horse-drawn) 






Kraftfahrer 


Motor Transport 






Sanitatssoldat 


Medical 


(ordinary) 


. . Soldat 


. Grenadier 


Infantry 




(collective term) 


(Schulze) 

Panzer- 


(rifleman) 






Grenadier 

( Schulze ) 


Armored Infantry 






Jagcr 


Light Mountain Infantry 






Flicgcr 


Air Force 






Reiter, etc 


Cavalry, etc. 






as above 


as above 



Figure 2. — Table of enlisted ranks. 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


Promotions to 


ail noncommissioned 


officer ranks except 


sergeant and master sergeant normally are 


dependent upon tables of organization, in 


addition to the following specifications : 






After 4 


mouths service in 


From 


To 


combat unit 


other field unit 








after : 


Private First 


Corporal 






Class 




2 year 


s total service 


( Ordinary, 




no 


limitation 


Senior, Chief) 








Corporal or 


Staff Sergeant 


1 year in grade 


2 years in grade 


Sergeant 








Corporal or 


Technical Sergeant 


1 year in grade 


2 years in grade 


Sergeant or 


in First Sergeant 






Staff Sergeant 


position 






Staff Sergeant 


Technical Sergeant 


1 year in grade 


2 years in grade 






After 4 months service in 


From 


To 


combat unit 


other field unit Otherwise 






after a total active service period of: after 


Senior Private 


Private First 








Class 


6 months 


1 year 2 years 




(Ordinary) 






Private First 


Senior Private 


2 years 


2 years 3 years 


Class 


First Class 






(Ordinary) 








Senior Private 


Chief. Private 


5 years 


5 years 6 years 


First Class 


First Class 


(2 in grade) 


(2 in grade) (2 in grade) 


at least an ordinary private first class ( Gefrcitcr ). time 


in grade without having been promoted to 



Parachutists ( Fallschirmjager ) may be privates 
to begin with, but the lowest rank provided for 
in their table of organization is corporal ( Ober - 
jager), in lieu of a. pay bonus. Otherwise, the 
designation ( Erncnnung ) as senior private, which 
does not involve an increase in pay, is now auto- 
matic in principle upon completion of the basic 
training period. Promotions to any grade of pri- 
vate first class are dependent on time limits and 
merit, but not on tables of organization, as shown 
in the table above. 

Promotions to the ranks of sergeant and master 
sergeant are not dependent on tables of organiza- 
tion ; a corporal who has served the maximum 



staff sergeant may be promoted to sergeant ; hav- 
ing served the maximum time in that grade with- 
out having been promoted to technical sergeant, 
he may be promoted to master sergeant, as shown 
in table below. 

After 4 months of service in a combat unit, 
privates of any rank who are squad leaders may 
be promoted to corporals and corporals who are 
platoon leaders may be promoted to staff ser- 
geants, regardless of length of total service or 
service in grade. 

Honorary promotions may he awarded for dis- 
tinguished conduct in battle (posthumously to 
those killed in action). 







After 4 months service in 




From 


To 


combat unit 
after a total active 


other field unit 
service period of: 


0 thcrzciise 
after 


Corporal 


Sergeant 


6 years 
(3 in grade) 


6 years 
(3 in grade) 


6 years 
(4 in grade) 


Sergeant 
or Technical 


Master Sergeant 


12 years 


12 years 


12 years 


Sergeant 
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6. Compensation 

a. Table of Base Pay. Every member of 
the German Armed Forces in active wartime 
service (except when a prisoner of war) receives 
tax-free war service pay (W ehrsold) , paid to him 
in advance, monthly or at shorter intervals of 
not less than 10 days, by his unit paymaster. If 
he has dependents, he receives (also when a 
prisoner of war) family support payable direct 
to his dependents through the civilian authorities. 

A professional soldier receives, in addition to 
war service pay (but also when a prisoner of 
war) the equivalent of his regular peacetime pay 
( Friedensbesoldung ) consisting of base pay 
(Grundgchalt) , quarters allowance {W ohnungs- 
zuschlag ), and allowance for children ( Kinder - 


suschlag), less a wartime deduction ( Ausgleichs - 
betrag) which in the ranks from major upward 
cancels out the war service pay and in the lower 
ranks offsets it in part according to a sliding 
scale. This compensation is known as Armed 
Forces regular pay ( Wehrmachtbesoldung ) ; its 
recipients are not entitled to civilian family sup- 
port. Payments, usually by check, are made by 
a local garrison administration in Germany (usu- 
ally near the man’s home) for two months in 
advance (until 1 January 1945 it was one month 
in advance) to the soldier’s bank account or to 
his dependents, if any. These payments are sub- 
ject to an income-tax deduction at the source 
according to a sliding scale based on the amount 
of pay and the number as well as category of 
dependents. 




Column 1 






Column 2 




Armed Forces 








Rank 


(or Wartime) 






War 


Sendee Pay 




Regular Pay 












Pay 




( Less 


Pay 






Group Dollars 


T ax) 


Group 


Dollars 


General of the Army 


W 1 1,120' 


(438) 


la 


120 


(with official quarters) 


1,008' 


(394) 




120 


General 


W 2 


771 


(295) 


lb 


108 


Lieutenant General 


W 3 


705 


(264) 


2 


96 


Major General 


W 4 


560 


(203) 


3 


84 


Brigadier General 


w s 


467 


(164) 


4 


72 


Colonel 


W 6 


372 


(125) 


5 


60 


Lieutenant Colonel 


W 7 


284 


( 87) 


6 


48 


Major 


W 8 


237 


( 68) 


7 


43 


Captain 


W 9 


171 


( 39) 


8 


38 


First Lieutenant 


W 10 


109 


( 16) 


9 


32 


Second Lieutenant 


W ll 2 


80 


( 7) 


ID 


28 


Master Sergeant 


W 19 


70 


( 6) 


11 


24 


Technical Sergeant 


W 20 


68 


( 5) 


11 


24 


less than 12 yrs 3 


W 21 


62 


( 4) 




24 


Staff Sergeant 


W 22 


64 


( 4) 


12 


21 


less than 12 yrs 3 


W 23 


60 


( 4) 




21 


Sergeant 


W 24 


63 


( 4) 


13 


18 


less than 12 yrs 3 


W 25 


55 


( 3) 




18 


Corporal 


W 26 


56 


( 3) 


14 


16 


less than 12 yrs 3 


W 27 3 


46 


( 2) 




16 


Chief Private 


W 30 


36 


( 14) 


15 


14 


First Class 












Senior Private 


W 31 


31 


(-) 


IS 


14 


First Class 












Private First Class 








15 


14 


Senior Private, or 












Private with 








15 


14 


less than 2 yrs 3 








16 


12 


1 Regardless of rank: Commander 
Command. 


in Chief of a branch of the 


Armed Forces (Army, etc.); Chief of the 


Armed Forces High 



2 Pay Groups W 12- W 16: Musicians; activities suspended in Nov. 44. 

W 17- W 18: Fortress Shop-Foremen and Horseshoeing Instructors. 
W 28- W 29: Navy only. 

3 Total length of active service. 



Figure 3. — Table of base fay (per month). 
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Professional Armed Forces officials (W ehr- 
machtbeamte) receive, in addition to war service 
pay, their peacetime salaries and allowances 
( Friedensgebiihrnisse ), less a wartime deduction 
offsetting their war service pay as a whole or in 
part in the same manner as for professional sol- 
diers who receive Armed Forces regular pay. 

Non-professional soldiers from the rank of 
senior private first class ( Obergefreiter ) upward 
may apply for wartime regular pay ( Kriegsbe - 
soldung). They are then paid exactly like pro- 
fessional soldiers and consequently are not en- 
titled to civilian family support. Therefore, sol- 
diers with dependents will not make this applica- 
tion if the amount of their civilian family support 
is higher than their wartime pay would be. 

Armed Forces officials who have no peace time 
salary receive war time regular pay without hav- 
ing to apply for it. 

In the foregoing table, column 1 shows the 
Armed Forces regular pay ( W ehrmachtbesol- 
dung) for professional soldiers or wartime regu- 
lar pay ( Kricgsbesoldung ) for non-professional* 
soldiers in ranks from senior private first class 
( Obergefreiter ) upward and for wartime officials. 
The amounts quoted represent the minimum base 
pay for single men without dependents before 
deduction of the income tax, which is shown in 
parenthesis at the minimum rate applying when 
the soldier has no additional income. All figures 
are quoted according to the most recent revision, 
on 9 November 1944, of the Military War Com- 
pensation Law of 1939. The pay rises for men 
with dependents according to a scale which pro- 
vides for additional amounts up to 10 children. 
Column 2 shows the war service pay ( Wehrsold ) 
for all members of the Armed Forces, including 
officials, regardless of whether they are also paid 
under column 1 or not. The amounts are shown 
in U. S. dollars at the basic rate of exchange 
(1 Reichsmark equal to $0.40). 

b. Allowances. All soldiers in ranks from 
general to private receive $0.40 daily as combat 
area service compensation (Frontzulage) . This 
is granted not because of the danger to life and 
limb but for the “more difficult living conditions”. 
On trips taken in the line of duty, the soldier, 
regardless of rank, receives an allowance for 
overnight quarters and $2.40 per diem additional. 

Every member of the Armed Forces is entitled 
to free rations, quarters, and clothing; those who 
must or are allowed to take their meals outside 
receive $1.20 per diem as ration money. No 
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additional allowance is paid for living quarters 
in view of the fact that this is already included 
in the regular pay, whereas soldiers who receive 
only war service pay are entitled to civilian family 
support. Clothing is free except for officers, 
who receive a one-time clothing allowance of 
$180.00 ($280.00 for those wearing the blue 
naval uniform) and a monthly upkeep allowance 
of $12.00. Soldiers contracting for professional 
service receive a cash bonus, known as Kapitulan- 
tenhandgeld, of $120.00 (12-year contract) or 
$40.00 ( 4’4-year contract). 

c. Pensions. Regular officers and profes- 
sional soldiers are entitled to various benefits 
upon their discharge ; the extent of these depends 
on length of service. They include lump-sum 
compensations, unemployment assistance, and, in 
some cases, pensions. Discharged professional 
noncommissioned officers are encouraged to go 
into civil service or agriculture ; particularly in 
the latter case they receive substantial cash sums 
for the purchase or lease of land. All honorably 
discharged soldiers receive a mustering-out pay 
of $20.00. 

d. Leaves, Etc. Leaves and furloughs are 
classified according to their purpose such as re- 
creation, convalescence, occupational, bombing, or 
emergency. Transportation is free, in principle. 
The considerable liberality regarding leaves that 
was practiced in the early stages of the war was 
radically curtailed under the strain of the later 
emergencies, which in 1944 led to their complete 
freezing, except, possibly, in the case of con- 
valescents. 

7. Categories of Officers and Other Personnel 

a. Regular Officers ( aktive Offisiere). The 
small corps of regular officers inherited by the 
Nazi regime from the pre-1935 German Reichs- 
wehr was substantially increased, before the war, 
by the recall of all suitable retired officers, the 
absorption of many police officers, and the crea- 
tion of new officers from volunteer officer candi- 
dates and suitable noncommissioned officers and 
privates from the regular ranks. At the begin- 
ning of the war, suitable professional noncom- 
missioned officers were given temporary officer 
ranks (as “Kriegsoffiziere”) , which were made 
permanent in 1942. 

Special categories of regular officers are medi- 
cal officers (Sanitatsoffizierc) , veterinary officers 
(Veterindroffisiere) , and ordnance officers ( Waf - 
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fenoffiziere, commonly designated as Offiziere 

(W)). 

After 1934, a number of First World War 
officers were recalled, mostly in administrative 
positions, as supplementary officers (Erg Unsung s- 
offiziere) and designated as aktive Offiziere (E) ; 
the (E) has since been dropped and those who 
were qualified have been taken into the regular 
officer corps. Many officers who had been re- 
tired as “officers not in service” (Offiziere ausser 
Dienst — a.D.) as well as many regular officers 
eligible for retirement were designated as sub- 
ject to active service in recalled status “at the 
disposal of a branch of the Armed Forces (Army, 
Air Force, or Navy)” (Offiziere zur Verfiigung 
eines W ehrmachtteiles — z.V.). Retired officers 
designated z.V. were normally not recalled to ac- 
tive service before mobilization, but a number of 
them were appointed in peacetime to fill certain 
open officer positions as “officers recalled to serv- 
ice” (Offiziere zur Dienstleistung — z.D.). Dur- 
ing the war, the designation z.D. has been used 
for certain officers whose qualifications are in 
doubt and whose final status (regular or reserve) 
is not determined, The designation of regular, 
officers subject to retirement as z.V. continues in 
wartime, which means that . such officers, imme- 
diately upon their discharge as regular officers, 
are retained in active service in recalled status 
in any position in which they may be needed. 

b. General Staff Corps Officers (General- 
stabsoffisiere, Offz.i.G.). General Staff Corps 
officers are carefully selected and trained to repre- 
sent the German General Staff Corps in both com- 
mand and staff functions. On division staffs, as 
“ la ”, they hold the position of operational chiefs 
of staff, and as “lb” they are chiefs of the rear 
echelon. In the higher echelons, the intelligence 
and training staff sections are likewise in the per- 
sonal charge of General Staff Corps officers. 

c. Reserve. Officers (Rcserveoffizierc). The 
nucleus of the reserve officer corps consists of 
conscripts who because of their qualifications and 
performance during their first year of service 
were accepted in peacetime as reserve officer 
aspirants (Reserve-0 ffizier-Anwarter — R.O.A . ) , 
received special training in platoon-leadership 
during their second year, and were designated 
reserve officers after their discharge and subse- 
quent recall for a four-week exercise period with 
their old unit. Suitable professional noncommis- 
sioned officers were made reserve second lieu- 
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tenants upon being discharged at the end of their 
contractual period. 

In wartime, there cannot be any reserve officer 
candidates of the peacetime type, as conscripts 
are not being discharged upon completion of a 
compulsory two-year service period ; instead, 
qualified volunteers and suitable conscripts from 
the ranks are designated as reserve officer appli- 
cants ( Rcservc-0 ffizicr-B ezvcrb er — R .0 .B .) . 

Originally, there were two age groups of re- 
serve officers, those of the reserve class under 
the age of 35, designated as Offiziere der Reserve 
— O.d.R.), and those of the Landwelir reserve 
class above 35, designated as Offiziere der Land- 
n'chr — O.d.L. Both types of officers, collec- 

tively, were called “officers in inactive status” 
(Offiziere des Beurlaubtcnstandes — O.d.B.). 
During the war, the designation O.d.L. has been 
eliminated, so that all reserve officers are O.d.R. 
as well as O.d.B. 

d. Armed Forces Officials ( Wehrmacht - 
beamte). Officials in administrative, legal, and 
technical service positions are a category peculiar 
to the German Armed Forces. They consist of 
civil service personnel performing functions with- 
in the Armed Forces and are recruited, in part, 
from former professional noncommissioned of- 
ficers who became military candidates for civil 
service (Militdranwdrter) at the end of their 12- 
year contractual period of active military service. 
Until 1944, none of these officials were classified 
as soldiers, but certain groups have now been 
converted into officers in the Special Troop Serv- 
ice (Truppcnsonderdicnst — TDS). These are 

the higher administrative officers (Intendanten) 
in ranks from captain to lieutenant general ; the 
lower administrative officers (Zahlmeister) in the 
ranks of first and second lieutenant, and the j udge 
advocates (Richter) in ranks from captain to 
lieutenant general. It was also made possible for 
reserve technical service officials to become re- 
serve officers of the motor maintenance troops 
if qualified. 

In addition to regular Armed Forces officials, 
there are the categories of reserve officials 
(Beamte des Beurlaubtcnstandes — B.d.B., also re- 
ferred to as B.d.R.), officials in recalled status 
“at the disposal of the Army, etc.” (Beamte zur 
Verfiigung — B.z.V.), and officials appointed for 
the duration (Beamte auf Kriegsdauer — B.a.K.). 
These three categories are collectively referred to 
as supplementary Armed Forces officials (Ergdn- 
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zungswehrmachtbeamte). Functionaries of the 
military administration in occupied areas ( Mill - 
tdrverwaltungsbeamte) who are not civil service 
officials in peacetime are treated in the same man- 
ner as these three categories in matters of com- 
pensation. 

e. Specialist Leaders. Certain positions in 
ranks from major to lieutenant and in all noncom- 
missioned officer ranks except sergeant may be 
filled by specialists in foreign languages, propa- 
ganda work, and similar matters, who have been 
trained to fill such positions as “Specialist leader" 
(Sonderfiihrer) . They receive the pay applica- 
ble to the position they are holding, but only by 
virtue of their appointment to the temporary posi- 
tion and without the disciplinary powers vested in 
the rank. 

f. Noncommissioned Officers (Unteroffi- 
ziere). Professional noncommissioned officers 
are under either a 12-year or a 4^2-year service 
contract, except officer applicants, who are under 
contract for an indefinite period of service. Non- 
professionals are designated as reserve corporals, 
etc. ( Unteroffiziere , etc., d.R.) ; the same applies 
if they are reserve officer candidates ( Fahnen - 
junker, etc., d.R.). 

g. Women Auxiliaries ( Helferinnen ). There 
are several women’s auxiliary corps in the Ger- 
man Armed Forces, known as the corps of the 
headquarters auxiliaries ( Stabshelferinnen ) ; sig- 
nal corps auxiliaries ( Nachrichtenhelferinnen ) of 
the Army, Air Force, Waffen-SS, and Navy; and 
antiaircraft auxiliaries ( Flakwaffenludferinnen ) 
of the Air Force. All wear uniforms and are 
under military discipline, receiving free rations, 
quarters, and clothing. However, they are paid 
according to civil service rates and are not con- 
sidered members of the Armed Forces. The 
ranks of their female leaders (F iihrerinnen) do 
not correspond to officer ranks. It is possible 
that they have been upgraded in status under re- 
cent total mobilization measures. 

h. “Civilian” Soldiers (Volkssturm) . In 
October 1944, all German male civilians from 16 
to 60 were made liable to emergency defense 
service under the Armed Forces in a national 
militia known as the “Volkssturm” . They are 
distinguished by armbands and are stated to have 
military status. It is believed that they do not 
receive any service pay while in training but that 
they may be compensated when mobilized for 
combat away from their home area. 

i. Other Armed Forces Personnel ( Wehr - 



machtgefolge) . A distinction must be made be- 
tween members of the Armed Forces (W ehr- 
machtangehorige ) who may be either soldiers or 
officials ( Beamte ), and persons employed by or 
attached to the Armed Forces (Zugehbrige sur 
W chrmacht ), who are collectively referred to as 
Armed Forces auxiliaries (Wehr machtgefolge). 
The women auxiliaries described above, as well as 
the numerous Party organizations when they op- 
erate with the Armed Forces, are in this general 
category. 

8. Personal Docunfbntation 

a. Service Record ( Wehrpass ). The basic 
personal record of the members of the Armed 
Forces is their service record. This is a book 
of passport size issued to them at the time of their 
first physical examination for military service. 
It contains a complete record of their pre-military 
service in the German Labor Service (Reichsar- 
beitsdienst) , their military status at all times, and 
all their military activities until the expiration of 
their liability to military service. This book is 
in their personal possession only while they are 
-in inactive status, and is retained at their company 
headquarters as long as they are on active service. 
In exchange for it, as soldiers, they carry oil 
their person a pay and identification book issued 
to them at the time of their first induction. 

b. Paybook ( Soldbuch ). The paybook of the 
German soldier is his official means of identifica- 
tion and contains, in addition to personal data, 
a record of all units in which he has served and 
their replacement affiliations ; his clothing and 
equipment record, inoculations, hospitalization; 
his promotions, pay rate group, payments received 
from units other than his own/decorations, fur- 
loughs, and other data pertaining to his person or 
his active service. The paybook contains both 
the soldier’s military registration number ( W ehr- 
nummer), under which his service record was 
issued to him before his actual induction, and the 
inscription and number on his identification disc 
( Beschriftung und Nummer dcr Erkennungs- 
marke). 

c. Identification Disc (Erketmungsmarke ) . 
The identification disc which the German soldier 
wears around his neck consists of two halves, 
both with identical inscriptions. It is issued to 
him by the unit (normally at company level) into 
which he is first inducted ; both the name of that 
unit and the serial number under which the disc 
was issued to him are inscribed on it, as well as 
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his blood type. Any unit, however, may issue a 
disc to a member who has lost his original one, 
with its own name and a new serial number. 

d. Unit Roster Sheet ( Kriegsstammrollen - 
blatt). Every Field Army unit and those units 
of the Replacement Army which are of Field 
Army or training type keep an individual roster 
sheet on every one of their members, containing 
the record of the individual’s service in the unit. 
This sheet is to be closed upon the termination of 
that service and then forwarded direct to the sol- 
dier’s home recruiting station (W ehrcrsatcdienst- 
stelle), where his basic military records are kept. 
There are two different forms : one for officers 
and officials of all ranks, the other for enlisted 
men. 

e. Basic Military Records. At the time of 
the first physical examination when the service 
record ( Wehrpass ) is issued to the soldier by his 
recruiting sub-area headquarters ( W ehrbezirks- 
kommando) , the latter opens a corresponding 
basic military record book ( Wehrstammbuch ) for 
him, together with an accompanying health record 
book ( Gesundheitsbuch ) and a classification card 
(V erwendungskarte) . His military registration 
card ( Wehrstammkarte ), which was made out by 
the police authorities as part of his miltary regis- 
tration record (Wchrstammblatt) , is pasted inside 
the front cover of the Wehrstammbuch. Actual- 
ly, this card is an open envelope with the soldier’s 
registration record on its face and containing a 
police report ( Polizeibericht ) on his conduct prior 
to registration. 

f. Military Registration Number ( Wehr - 
nummer). This is determined at the time the 
Wehrpass is issued to the soldier; in other words, 
while he is still a civilian. He retains it per- 
manently, regardless of whether he is in active 
service or not, as his identifying number with 
the authorities which administer the conscription 
laws. It normally consists of the following five 
elements (although there are some variations) : 

Name of the Wehrbezirkskommando. 

Last two digits of the year of birth. 

Number of military registration police precinct 
(in certain larger cities, number corresponding 
to first letter of family name). 

Serial number of the conscription (or volun- 
teer) roster sheet (W ehrstammrollenblatt) . 

Number indicating registrant’s place on that 
sheet (from 1 to 10). 

g. Upkeep of Military Records. The basic 



military records accompany the soldier to his first 
induction unit, but upon his transfer from it are 
returned to and kept at his home recruiting sta- 
tion (W ehrersatzdienststellc) , which normally is 
a recruiting sub-area headquarters ( W ehrbezirks- 
kommando ) for officers or a subordinate military 
reporting office ( Wchrmcldeamt ) for enlisted 
men. The soldier’s unit roster sheets, which are 
closed and forwarded to his home recruiting sta- 
tion upon his transfer from one unit to another, 
are filed in the inside rear cover pocket of his 
Wehrstammbuch. Since the autumn of 1944, the 
transfer into the Wehrstammbuch of entries from 
these or other documents that are received for 
filing in the pocket has been suspended until after 
the war; it is planned that the entries then be 
made from the Wehrpass, which is kept up at all 
times by the unit in which the soldier is serving. 

The Wehrersatzdienststelle is the home recruit- 
ing station of all Germans who are subject to 
conscription and therefore is responsible for all 
members of the German Armed Forces, includ- 
ing volunteers, regardless of whether they serve 
in the Army, Air Force, Navy, or Waffen-SS. 
The W ehrstamnibuch of naval personnel, how- 
ever, is kept by their own home base replacement 
units. It does not contain any unit roster sheets 
(Kricgsstammrollenblatter) , as these are replaced, 
in the Navy, by a conduct book ( Fiihrungsbuch ) 
for enlisted men which follows them from unit 
to unit, as does their Wehrpass. The health rec- 
ord book (Gesundheitsbuch) , which otherwise is 
kept at the Wehrersatzdienststelle together with 
the Wehrstammbuch, is in the personal possession 
of naval personnel as is. of course, their paybook. 

Before 1944, the classification card (Verwen- 
dungskarte ) was used for entering the soldier’s 
training record and was forwarded to his first 
field unit for inspection, to be returned within 3 
days to the home recruiting station. Since the 
autumn of 1944, the card has not been sent to the 
field ; but the same purpose is served by the de- 
tailed training record sheet ( Ausbildungsnach - 
zveis), introduced in 1943, which the soldier, upon 
his transfer to the field, carries in the pocket of 
his paybook; it is supposed to be destroyed by 
the field unit, but this is not always done. > 

Records peculiar to the Waffen-SS are the -SIS' 
basic record card (SS-Stammkarte) , which fol- 
lows the soldier from unit to unit as does his 
Wehrpass, and the SS control card ( SS-Ober - 
zvachungskarte) , which is kept by his AN replace- 
ment unit and never follows him into the field. 
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h. Officer Records. Officers, in addition to 
the basic records described above have a personal 
record folder ( Personalnachweis ). In the Navy, 
which has no unit roster sheets for either officers 
or enlisted men, the officer’s Personalnachweis 
takes the place of the enlisted men’s Fiihrungs- 
buch. Otherwise, the officer’s Personalnachweis 
normally is kept in several copies, which may be 
found at the replacement unit of his peacetime 
unit; at the corps area headquarters (Wehrkreis- 
kommando) ; at the Army Personnel Office 
(Heercspcrsonalamt) ; or in the case of reserve 
officers at their recruiting sub-area headquarters 
(Wehrbezirkskommando) . 

In case of discharge or death, one copy is in 
all cases forwarded to the Armed Forces Wel- 
fare and Pension Office (Wehrmachtfiirsorgc- 
und Versorgungsamt) accompanied by the offi- 
cer’s medical record papers (Krankenpapiere). 

i. Punishment Records. An individual ex- 
cerpt from the unit punishment book ( Anszug aus 
deni Strafbuch) is forwarded upon the transfer 
of an enlisted man, together with his Wehrpass, 
whereas the punishment record of an officer ap- 
pears in his character and efficiency report (Bcur- 
teilungsnotiz). In the event of a disciplinary re- 
duction in rank, the soldier’s Soldbuch, Wehrpass, 
and Kriegsstammrollenblatt are closed by his unit 
and forwarded, for filing in the W ehrstammbuch 
pocket, to his home recruiting station, which issues 
a new Wehrpass. The unit itself issues a new 
Soldbuch at once, and a new Kriegsstammrollen- 
blatt is opened which, in the case of a former 
officer, must be of the enlisted man type. The 



reduction is entered only on the closed Kriegs- 
stammrollcnblatt. The records of a degraded 
regular Air Force officer must be requested from 
the Air Force Personnel Office. In the Navy, the 
P ersonalnachweis of a degraded officer is closed, 
the reduction having been entered on it, is sent 
to his home recruiting station, and is replaced 
by an enlisted man's Fiihrungsbuch ; whereas the 
Fithrungsbuch of a degraded noncommissioned 
officer is continued after the reduction has been 
entered. In no case is the reduction entered in 
either the old or the new Soldbuch or Wehrpass. 

j. Termination of Service. The Wehrpass 
is given to the soldier upon his honorable dis- 
charge from active service, even when such a 
discharge is temporary (e.g. for occupational rea- 
sons). In the latter case, his Soldbuch is re- 
turned to him in exchange for the Wehrpass 
when he is recalled to active duty. Otherwise, 
the Soldbuch and all other basic military records 
remain on file at his home recruiting station. Dis- 
charged soldiers are given a discharge certificate 
( Entlassungsschein ). 

In case of death, all basic military records of 
Ihe, soldier are filed by the home recruiting station 
except his Wehrpass, which is given to the next 
of kin. A report on his death and burial, to- 
gether with the broken-off lower half of his iden- 
tification disc and a description of the grave, is 
sent to the Armed Forces Information Bureau 
for War Casualties and Prisoners of War, which 
is the only agency authorized to handle inquiries. 
However, the Waffen-SS had its own informa- 
tion bureau. 
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Section III. THE HIGH COMMAND 
I. Introduction 

The basic principle under' the German military 
system is unity of command. This principle is 
exemplified in the highest as well as the lower 
echelons. Under this system the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force are regarded as branches of a single 
service ( Die Wehrmacht), headed by the Armed 
Forces High Command ( Oberkommando der 
Wehrmacht or OKW)( 1)*. The OKW controls 
all matters of inter-service policy in both peace 
and war. It is responsible for all preparation 
for national defense in time of peace, and for the 
conduct of operations in time of war. The head 
of the OKW is a cabinet member and represents 
the joint interest of the three branches with re- 
spect to other departments of the Government. 

In effect, therefore, the German High Com- 
mand is divided into four parts, as follows : 
Armed Forces High Command — Oberkommando 
der Wehrmacht (OKW)( 2); Army High Com- 
mand — Oberkommando des Heeres (OKH)(3 ) ; 
Navy High Command — Oberkommando der 
Kriegsmarine ( OKM)(3 ); Air Force High 
Command — Oberkommando der Luftwaffe 
(OKL){ 4). 

Under this system it is not unusual in a task 
force for units of one branch of the Armed 
Forces to come under the immediate command 
of another branch. All personnel may be trans- 
ferred from one branch to another in the same 
or equivalent rank. This, in fact, has been done 
on a very considerable scale in 1943 and 1944, 
with a transfer of thousands of members of the 
Air Force and Navy to the Army. 

The OKW is supreme and responsible for* the 
coordination of the active war effort by the three 
subordinate branches, while the OKH is respon- 
sible for all purely Army matters, just as each 
of the other two High Commands is responsible 
for the application of general policies within its 
own sphere. 

In wartime, each High Command has a forward 
echelon ( 1 . Staff el) (5) and a rear echelon 
(2. Staff el). The forward echelon moves to a 
location appropriate to the theater of main opera- 
tions, while the rear echelon remains in Berlin. 
(Almost all elements of the rear echelon were 
evacuated from Berlin beginning in October 

* See Section 4 for an explanation of the use of these 
numbers. 



1943.) The object of this division is to insure 
that all purely routine and administrative matters 
will be handled in the rear and not obtrude them- 
selves into the actual conduct of operations by the 
forward headquarters. 

There is a fairly standardized method of indi- 
cating the relative size and importance of the 
various subdivisions within a high command. In 
descending order, these units with the accepted 
translations used in this book are : 

Amt — Office (6) 

Aintsgruppc — Group (7) 

Abteilung — Branch (8) 

Grup pc — Section ( 9 ) 

Rcfcrat — Desk( 10) 

In general (with some exceptions) an Amt or 
Aintsgruppc is headed bv a general officer and an 
Abteilung by a field officer. 

However, these subdivisions are not necessarily 
subordinate to one another schematically ; i.e., 
the channel downward from an Amt may skip 
Amtsgruppe and go direct to Abteilung or even to 
Refcrat. 

The following description gives the nomencla- 
ture and function of only the more important 
subdivisions of the Armed Forces High Com- 
mand (OKW) and the Army High Command 
( OKH). All the German abbreviations used are 
explained in a glossary at the end of the section. 
It should be noted that this is the organization 
existing at the beginning of 1945, and that under 
present circumstances the High Command, like 
all other aspects of the German Armed Forces, 
is subject to rapid and unforeseen changes. 

2. The OKW (||) 

Hitler himself is the Supreme Commander of the 
Armed Forces ( Obcrster Befehlshabcr der Wehr- 
macht) ( 12) . Under him, Keitel is the Chief of 
the Armed Forces High Command (Chef des 
OKIV) (13) and as such serves as Hitler’s chief 
executive officer in the administration of the 
Armed Forces and the application of his policies 
and plans. 

The operational part of the OKW is the 
Armed Forces Operations Staff (W ehrmacht- 
fiihrungsstab ) , which constitutes the main ad- 
visory body to Hitler on strategy and planning. 
It is located at the field headquarters of the OKW, 
which is known as the Fiihrerhauptquartier (14). 
The other subdivisions of the OKW are mostly 
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Figure 4. — Armed Forces High Command. 
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with the rear echelon and deal with numerous 
administrative matters of joint interest to the 
three branches of the Armed Forces. 

The accompanying chart ( Figure 4) shows the 
principal branches of the OKW and their sub- 
ordination. Their functions are discussed in the 
following paragraphs. 

a. Armed Forces Central Office ( Wchr - 
machtzentralamt — WZA) (15). The officer in 
charge of this agency is responsible for central 
organizational matters, such as increasing or re- 
ducing the personnel of branches of the High 
Command. The office also includes the Armed 
Forces Central Group ( Ag WZ) ( 16) . 

b. Chief of Armed Forces Motor Trans- 
portation (Chef dcs Wehrmachtkraftfahrwcsens 
— Chef WKW) (17). This officer is adminis- 
trative head of all matters concerning motor 
transportation. At the same time he holds the 
position of Chief Motor Transport Officer in the 
Army General Staff ( Gen St d H/Gen Qu/Gen 
d Kfw ) and controls the Inspectorate of Motor 
Transport in the General Army Office ( AHA/Gen 
d Kfw/Jn 12). His activities are subject to the 
close supervision of Hitler’s personal appointee, 
the Inspector General of Motor Transport (Gen 
Insp Kfw). 

c. Chief of Armed Forces Transportation 
(Rail and Water) (Chef des Transportwesens 
der Wehrmacht — Chef Trspw d IF) (18). This 
officer is administrative head of all rail and 
water transportation and also is believed to 
be the Chief Army Transportation Officer in 
the Army General Staff (Gen St d H/Chef d 
Trspw). Subordinate to him are the Field Trans- 
portation Branch (F Abt) ( 19), the Central 
Armed Forces Transportation Command (IV 
Trsp Ltg Mitte) (20), and the Traffic Branch 
(Verk Abt) (21). 

d. Chief of the Armed Forces Patrol Serv- 
ice (Chef des Wehrmachtstrcifendienstes— Chef 
W Str D) (2 2). This officer, appointed in 
March 1944, is head of all Armed Forces patrols 
and all welfare matters concerning troops away 
from their field units. The welfare function con- 
cerning troops in transit was formerly the re- 
sponsibility of the General for Special Employ- 
ment IV (Gen.s.b.V. IV) (23) in the OKH. an 
office which apparently was superseded by that of 
the Chief of the Armed Forces Patrol Service. 

e. Armed Forces Surgeon General (Chef 
des Wehrmachtsanitalszvcsens — Chef W San) 



(24). Subordinate to the Chief of the OKW 
and, in medical matters, to the Commissioner 
General of Medicine and Sanitation (General- 
Kommissar des Fiihrers fiir das Sanitdts- und 
Gesundheitswesen). The Armed Forces Surgeon 
General formerly also held the positions of Chief 
Army Medical Inspector (H San Insp) and Army 
Surgeon (H Arzt). In August 1944, the personal 
union was dissolved, but the latter two positions, 
as well as the equivalent positions in the Navy and 
Air Force, are all subject to the supervision and 
control of the Armed Forces Surgeon General 
in medical matters. 

f. Chief of Army Staff with Chief OKW 
(Chef des Hccresstabcs bcim Chef OKW • — Chef 
H St b Chef OKW) (25) . Chief Liaison Officer 
of the Army at Keitel's field headquarters. 

g. Bureau of Economic Warfare (Sondcr- 
stab fiir Handclskricg und ivirtschaftliche Kampf - 
massnahmen — Sd St HWK)(26). This is a 
small agency to represent the interests of the 
Armed Forces with other government agencies 
concerned with economic warfare and to coordi- 
nate global economic policies with Japan. 

h. Inspector General for Prisoner of War 

Affairs (Gcneralinspekteur fiir das Kriegs- 
gefangenenwesen der Wehrmacht — Gen Insp 

Kriegsgef) (27). This personal appointee of Hit- 
ler is responsible for insuring the security of 
prisoner of war installations in Germany and the 
most effective employment of prisoner-of-war 
labor. He may issue orders to other OKW and 
OKH agencies concerned with prisoners of war. 

i. Armed Forces Budget Branch (Wehr- 
machthaushaltsabtcilung — WH) (28). This is 
concerned only with the budget of the OKW and 
not with those of the other high commands. 

j. Armed Forces Judge Advocate General 
( W ehrmachtrechtsabtcilung — WR ) (29). 

k. Armed Forces Operations Staff (Wehr- 
machtfiihruiigsstab — WFSt) (30). This is a 
joint general staff containing officers from all 
three branches. It is responsible for over-all plan- 
ning and strategy and advises and assists Hitler 
in the planning and execution of military opera- 
tions. It includes : 

( 1 ) Deputy Chief of the Armed Forces 
Operations Staff (Stellvertretender Chef des 
Wehrmachtfiihrungsstabes — Stellv Chef WFSt) 
(31). This officer controls the staff proper, 
which consists of sections concerned with opera- 
tions, organization, intelligence, and supply. Each 
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of these sections includes officers representing all 
three branches of the Armed Forces. (The in- 
telligence section now embodies elements of the 
former counterintelligence branch and other op- 
erational portions of the old Foreign and Counter- 
intelligence Office of the OKW, the bulk of which 
was taken over by the SIS' in the middle of 1944.) 

(2) Foreign Group (Amtsgruppe Ausland — 
Ag Ausl) (32). This includes the Branch for 
Military Attaches of the OKH (Att Abt d OKH) 
(33). It also is concerned with acquisition of 
foreign newspapers, rules on travel to foreign 
countries, and relations of German military per- 
sonnel with foreigners. 

(3) Armed Forces Signal Communications 
Group (Amtsgruppe W ehrmachtnachrichtenver- 
bindungen — Ag WNV) (34).’ This group main- 
tains the trunk communications between the high 
commands and is the nerve center of the top com- 
mand echelons. It has at least two signal regi- 
ments of the Army at its disposal to maintain a 
special network of land cables and radio channels 
linking the OKW, OKH, OKL, and OKM and 
the principal subordinate headquarters. It con- 
tains a radio communications branch (Ag WNV f 
Fu)(3 5) and a wire communications branch (Ag 
WNV/KF) (36). 

(4) Cryptographic Branch (Chiffrier-Abteilung 
—Chi) (37). 

(5) Armed Forces Historical Branch (Kriegs- 
gcschichtliche Abteilung ddr W ehnnacht — W Kr 
Gesch) (38). Headed by the Fuhrer’s Official 
Military Historian (Der Beauftr d Fiihrers fur 
die mil Geschichtsschr. This officer also heads the 
Army Historical Branch (Kr Gesch Heer ) and 
other historical agencies in the OKH. This 
branch records all military history which concerns 
the three branches of the Armed Forces as a 
whole. 

(6) Armed Forces Propaganda Branch (Ab- 
teilung fiir W ehrmacht propaganda — W Pr) (39). 
Headed by the Chief of the Propaganda Troops 
(Chef Pr Tr ) (40), this branch is responsible 
for all types of military propaganda except that 
which is fed to the troops by the National-So- 
cialist Guidance Staffs (NSFSt) of the various 
high commands. It includes sections for the ad- 
ministration of the propaganda troops, propa- 
ganda to the home front, military censorship, 
propaganda to foreign countries, and counter- 
propaganda. 

1. General Armed Forces Office (Allge- 
meines Wehrmachtamt — AW A) (41). This of- 
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fice is composed of independent branches in the 
OKW, grouped together for administrative pur- 
poses. It contains : 

(1) General Armed Forces Branch (Allge- 
meine Abteilung — W Allg) (42). 

(2) Armed Forces Administration Group 
(Amtsgruppe Wehrmachtveru’altung — Ag WV ) 
(43). Responsible for the administration of all 
OKW agencies and OKW personnel and for 
certain fiscal matters. 

(3) Chief of Prisoners of War (Chef des 
Kricgsgcfangenenwesens — Chef Kriegsgef ) (44). 
The administrative head of all matters relating 
both to German and to Allied prisoners of war, 
he also performs the function of inspector of 
prisoner-of-war installations. In this latter ca- 
pacity he acts under the directives of the Inspector 
General for Prisoner-of-War Affairs (Gen Insp 
Kriegsgef) , who comes directly under the Chief 
of the OKW. The agency is divided into a Gen- 
eral Branch (Kriegsgef Allg.) (45) which deals 
with treatment, exchange, and release of prison- 
ers ; administrative and punitive matters ; and 
relations with the protective powers and with the 
International Red Cross; and an Organization 
Branch (Kriegsgef. Org.) (46), which deals 
with the employment and living conditions of 
prisoners of war in German hands. 

(4) Inspectorate for Welfare and Pensions 
Agencies (Inspektion der Fiirsorge and Versor- 
gungsdicnststellcn im OKW — In FV) (47). 
Welfare and pension matters for all branches of 
the Armed Forces are controlled by this agency. 
Subordinate to it are the Armed Forces Welfare 
and Pensions Branch (W Vers ) (48), the Civil- 
ian Pensions Branch (Abt. Reichsvers.) (49), 
and the Armed Forces Education Branch (WU) 
(50). Until 1944 the Armed Forces Education 
Branch was a separate branch of the AW A. 

(5) Armed Forces Casualty Branch (Abtei- 
lung Wehrmachtverlustwesen — WVW) (51). 

(6) Armed Forces Plenipotentiary For Settle- 
ment (B cvollmachtigtcr des OKW fiir Siedlungs- 
fragen — BW Sied) (52). Arranges for reset- 
tlement of Germans in annexed territory. 

(7) Hitler Youth Liaison (Vertreter der W ehr- 
macht beim Jugendfiihrer des Deutschen Reichs — 
AWA/HJ) (53). Represents the interests of 
the Armed Forces in the Hitler Youth organiza- 
tion. 

(8) Military Science Branch (Abteilung Wis- 
scnschaft — W Wiss) (54). Studies develop- 
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merits of the physical sciences which affect the 
military. 

m. Armed Forces Economic Office ( Wehr - 
wirtschaftsamt — Wi A) (55). This office is re- 
sponsible for long-range military-economic plan- 
ning, the economic exploitation of occupied areas, 
and representing the interests of the Armed 
Forces with other government departments con- 
cerned with production, raw materials, labor, agri- 
culture, and foreign trade. It contains : 

(1) Armed Forces Economic Branch (Wehr- 
zvirtschaftliche Abteilung — Wi) (56). Con- 
cerned with general planning matters and control 
of the subordinate regional agencies of the office. 

(2) Raiv Materials Branch ( Rohstoffabteilung 
— Ro) (57). This agency has been transferred 
to the control of the Ministry of Armament and 
War Production for the duration of the war. It 
included or cooperated with the Central Raw 
Materials Branch (Ro St A) (58), the Armed 
Forces Tire Center ( W R St) (59) (still under 
the Armed Forces Economic Office), the Central 
Petroleum Branch (Min St A) (60), and the 
Economic Experts Personnel Section (Stab W 
Fach) (61) (still under the Armed Forces 
Economic Office). 

(3) Contracts and Price Control Branch (V cr- 
trags- und Preispriifwcsen — Preispr) (62). The 
fixing of prices for Armed Forces Contracts is 
supervised by this branch. It is now under the 
Ministry of Armament and War Production. 

n. Conscription and Recruiting Office 
(W ehrersatzamt — WEA) (63). This office was 
created in the summer of 1943, when the function 
of controlling recruiting and conscription for the 
three branches of the Armed Forces was trans- 
ferred from the Army High Command to the 
OKW. It controls the Replacement Branch 
(Abt. E) (64), which was formerly part of the 
Group for Replacement and General Troop Mat- 
ters (Ag E Tr) in the OKH. 

o. National-Socialist Guidance Staff of 
tite OKW (N ationalsozialistischer Fiihrungsstab 
des OKW — NSF/OKW) (65). Established in 
December 1943, this agency is to ensure uniform 
political indoctrination in the Armed Forces, in 
cooperation with the Party chancellery. It in- 
cludes : 

(1) Interior Group (Amtsgruppe Inland — 
Ag J) (66). Formerly a branch (Abt.) of the 
General Armed Forces Office (AWA), this was 
upgraded to a group (Ag.) and transferred to 
the National- Socialist Guidance Staff of the 
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OKW during February 1944. It maintains liai- 
son between the OKW and civilian agencies in 
Germany. It contains a domestic security branch 
(Ag J/l) (67), and an ideological guidance 
branch (Ag J/2) (68). 

(2) Party Liaison (Gruppe z.b.V. — Gr.z.b. 
V.) (69). Formerly part of the General Armed 
Forces Office (AWA). this section was trans- 
ferred to the control of the National-Socialist 
Guidance Staff of the OKW in 1944. It is be- 
lieved to maintain the liaison with the National- 
Socialist Party and to control such matters as 
collections for charitable or Party purposes within 
the Armed Forces. 

p. Inspector General of Motor Transport 
(Generalinspcktcnr fiir das Kraftfahrwesen - — 
Gen Insp Kfw) (70). He is immediately subor- 
dinate to Hitler and coordinates all matters re- 
garding motor transport. He may issue orders 
to other OKW and OKH offices concerned with 
motor transport. 

3. The Army High Command (OKH) 

a. General. Since the Army is by far the 
largest and most important of the three branches 
of the German Armed Forces, it was, from the 
outbreak of the war, the branch which Hitler 
was most anxious to control directly. Its head- 
quarters in the field always has been located in 
the immediate vicinity of the Fiihrerhauptquartier. 
In December 1941, after the failure of the Mos- 
cow offensive, Hitler removed Brauchitsch as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army (Oberbcfchls- 
haber des H ceres (70a)) and took over personal 
command himself. He has exercised this com- 
mand ever since, and the result has been a par- 
tial merging or overlapping of the functions of 
the OKW and of the OKH. Keitel, while still 
Chief of the OKW , nevertheless also acts as Hit- 
ler’s executive officer in matters pertaining to the 
Army alone. Similarly, it is often difficult to 
draw the line between the dc facto authority and 
functions of the Army General Staff and those of 
the Armed Forces Operations Staff. 

The accompanying chart (Figure 5) shows the 
principal branches of the OKH and their subor- 
dination. Their functions arc discussed in the 
following paragraphs. 

b. Army General Staff (Generalstab des 
Heeres — Gen St d Id) (71). This organization, 
which is a functional part of the Army High 
Command, must not be confused with the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps. The latter, called in German 
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simply Generalstab, is a category of specially 
selected and carefully trained officers who fill al- 
most all the important command as well as staff 
positions throughout the Army. The Army Gen- 
eral Staff, on the other hand, occupies a position 
analogous to that of the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff ; it is the main advisory body to the 
Commander-in-Chief on operations, intelligence, 
organization, supply, and general matters of 
Army policy. 

Both the Army General Staff and the General 
Staff Corps are headed by the Chief of the Army 
General Staff ( Chef des Gcncralstabs dcs H ceres 
(72), also referred to simply as Chef des Gcnc- 
ralstabs). 

In time of war the Army General Staff is sta- 
tioned at field headquarters, leaving only a small 
rear echelon in Berlin. 

The Army General Staff basically consists of 
12 branches which cover all the proper staff and 
planning functions and which are grouped under 
five senior officers known as Obcrquartienneistcr 
I — V (73). In wartime, a number of additional 
high-ranking officers are appointed as chief ad- 
visers on the employment of the various arms 
and services in the field and on certain other 
technical matters; some of these officers and the 
sections which they control are absorbed organi- 
cally into the Army General Staff for the duration 
of the war, while others are regarded as attached 
to it. By far the most important of them is the 
Chief Supply and Administration Officer ( Gene - 
ralquartiermeister) (74), who is responsible for 
the whole supply and administrative structure of 
the Field Army. Since he and the other wartime 
appointees perform the functions of some of the 
regular branches of the General Staff, it is be- 
lieved that the separate functioning of these par- 
ticular branches is largely suspended in wartime. 
Moreover, with the partial merging of the field 
headquarters of the OKIV and the OKH under 
Hitler’s personal command at the end of 1941, 
some of the other normal functions of branches 
of the Army General Staff have been wholly or 
partly taken over by the Armed Forces Opera- 
tions Staff (WFSt). Thus the grouping under 
Oberquartiermeister seems to have become largely 
meaningless, and it is even doubtful whether these 
positions are actually filled at the present time. 
Since, however, they are a part of the permanent 
organization of the Army General Staff, they are 
given here and on the accompanying chart with 
their appropriate functions and subordinate 



branches. It is indicated in each case below 
wherever the functions of a particular branch are 
believed to have been largely or wholly suspended 
or transferred to some other agency : 

Central Branch ( Zentralabteilung — GZ) (75). 
This branch is concerned principally with central 
administrative matters pertaining to the General 
Staff Corps rather than with the functions of 
the Army General Staff. Until 1943 it made all 
appointments and promotions of General Staff 
Corps officers at all echelons ; this responsibility 
then was transferred to Branch 3 of the Army 
Personnel Office ( PA/P 3). 

First Senior General Staff Officer (Ober- 
quartiermeister I — O Qu I ) (76). This office which 
deals with operations and related matters is re- 
ported to have been vacant for some time, its 
function being performed largely by the opera- 
tions sections of the Armed Forces Operations 
Staff (WFSt). The grouping O Qu I includes: 

Branch 1 (1. Abtcilung or Op Abt) (77). 
This branch, concerned with operations, develops 
and disseminates basic tactical rules and methods 
of conducting warfare. Its function of advising 
the Chief of Staff and Commander-in-Chief on 
actual operations and strategy has largely lapsed. 

Branch 5 (5. Abtcilung) (78). The function 
of this branch which deals with transport, has 
been handled since the beginning of the war by 
the Chief Transportation Officer attached to the 
General Staff (Gen St d H /Chef Trspw). 

Branch 6 (6. Abteilung) (79). Functions of 
this branch which is concerned with rear echelons 
have been handled since the beginning of the war 
by the Chief Supply and Administration Officer 
(Gen St d H/Gen Qu). 

Branch 9 (9. Abtcilung) (80). Topography, 
specific responsibility of this branch, has been 
handled since 1941 by the Chief of Mapping and 
Survey in the General Staff (Gen St d H/Kr 
Kart Verm Chef). 

Branch 10 (10. Abtcilung) (81). Maneuvers 
and operational planning, now for the most part 
are divided among a number of other agencies 
of the OKW and OKH, both at field headquar- 
ters and at the rear echelon. 

Second Senior General Staff Officer 
( Oberquartiermeister IT — O Qu IT) (82). The 
training functions of this grouping largely are 
taken over in wartime by the Home Command ; it 
includes : 

Branch 4(4. Abteilung or Ausb. Abt.) (83). 
This branch is responsible in wartime only for 
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training within the Theater of Operations; all 
training iii the Zone of the Interior is under the 
Chief of Training in the Replacement Army 
( Chef Ausb). 

Branch 11 (11. Abteilung ) (84). Military 
schools and officer training which are the functions 
of this branch are now entirely under the Home 
Command, especially the Inspector General for 
Potential Officers NCOs (GJF). 

Third Senior General Staff Officer ( Ober - 
quartiermeistcr III — O Quill ) (85). This group- 
ing, responsible for organization includes: 

Branch 2 (2. Abteilung or Org. Abt.) (86). 
This branch is responsible for laying down rules 
relating to various aspects of organization in the 
field and, in conjunction with the chiefs of arms 
and services attached to the General Staff, recom- 
mending to the General Army Office (AHA) 
the issuance of changes in the existing Tables of 
Organization. 

Branch 8 (8. Abteilung) (87). The function 
of this branch which was concerned with tech- 
nical services is now probably handled by other 
agencies such as the Chief of Technical Troops 
under the Chief Supply and Administration 
Officer (Gen Qu/Gen d Techn Tr). 

Fourth Senior General Staff Officer 
(Oberquartiermeister IV — O Qu IV) (88). The 
intelligence branch is probably the only one of the 
five major groupings in the Army General Staff 
which is still fully operative. Its two geograph- 
ical branches are subdivided into various geo- 
graphical sections which collect and evaluate in- 
formation and disseminate intelligence regarding 
the armies of the various countries in the form of 
printed manuals and periodic reports. . The 
grouping includes: 

Branch 3, Eastern Armies (3. Abteilung, Frd 
Heere Ost) (89). Deals with the armies of the 
Soviet Union, Scandinavia, the lower Balkans, 
Africa, and the Far East. 

Branch 12, Western Armies (12. Abteilung, 
Frd Heere West) (90). Deals with the armies 
of Western Europe (Section II), Great Britain 
(Section III), the upper Balkans (Section IV), 
and the Western Hemisphere (Section V). The 
Western Hemisphere section was transferred 
from the Eastern Armies Branch to Western 
Armies Branch after Pearl Harbor. 

Fifth Senior General Staff Officer (Ober- 
quartiermeister V — O Qu V) (91). Deals with 
military history. This group formerly included 
special sections for historical research, Army li- 



braries, and Army archives, all of which were 
transferred in 1942 to the Fiihrer’s Official Mili- 
tary Historian (D. Beauftr d Fiihrers fur die mil 
Geschichtsschr) (92). It still nominally includes 
Branch 7, Military Science Branch (7. Abteilung 
or Kr Wiss Abt) (93), but the functions of this 
branch are also believed to have been largely taken 
over by the new Army Historical Branch (Kr 
Gesch Heer) under the Fuhrer’s Official Military 
Historian. 

Chief Supply and Administration Officer 
(Gcneralquartiermcistcr — Gen Qu) (94). This 
officer does not belong to the basic organization of 
the Army General Staff in peacetime but was ap- 
pointed at the beginning of the war, in accord- 
ance with previous plans, to take charge of the 
whole supply and administrative structure of the 
Field Army. He was given an elaborate organi- 
zation, described below, including a number of 
attached officers as chiefs of the various services 
for the Field Army ; these officers bear the same 
relationship to the General Staff as the chiefs of 
arms except that they come under the Chief Sup- 
ply and Administrative Officer instead of being 
attached directly to the Chief of General Staff. 

The organization given below is basically that 
which applied in the early stages of the war and 
takes into account only the more important of 
the temporary modifications which have occurred 
since. It should be noted that the first three 
sections, called supply sections ( Quartiermcistcr- 
Gruppen 1, 2. 3) (95) are concerned with the 
planning, organization, and general operation of 
the services in the field ; they are each headed by 
a General Staff Corps officer and may be regarded 
as constituting the G-4 division of the Army 
General Staff. All the other sections, which are 
numbered according to the standard German staff 
organization, deal with the actual functioning of 
the various services and are headed by the chiefs 
of these services for the Field Army. 

Section Qu 1 (Gruppe Qu 1) (96). General 
planning and organization of supply in the field, 
establishment of communication lines and rear 
boundaries of the Theater of Operations, trans- 
port questions in conjunction with the Chief Army 
Transportation Officer (Chef Trspw), and con- 
trol of those service troops not sub-allotted to 
army groups and armies. 

Section Qu 2 (Gruppe Qu 2) (97). Civil 
affairs policies in the communications zone, es- 
pecially the exploitation of the country for mili- 
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tary purposes ; evacuation, booty, and prisoners 
of war. 

Section Qu 3 ( Gruppe Qu 3) (98). Action on 
supply requisitions from army groups and armies 
for ordnance, fuel, and engineer equipment. 
These requisitions are adjusted in accordance 
with over-all plans and policies and are then for- 
warded to the authorities in the Zone of the In- 
terior. 

Section II a ( Gruppe II a, Adjutantur) (99). 
Personnel and security matters within the staff 
of the Chief Supply and Administration Officer. 

Section III, Field Legal Administration 
( Gruppe III, Feldjustisverwaltung) (100). 
Headed by the chief of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department in the field, responsible for 
questions of military law and jurisprudence. 
This section was upgraded to a branch and trans- 
ferred to the control of the General for Special 
Employment ( Gen s b V) sometime after the 
beginning of the Russian campaign. 

Section IV a, Chief Army Administrative Of- 
ficer ( Gruppe IV a, Heeresintendant ) (101). 

Responsible for the general control of adminis- 
trative matters and the personnel who deal with 
them throughout the Field Army. These matters 
include pay, clothing, personal equipment, rations, 
billeting, and fiscal matters. 

Section IV b, Army Surgeon ( Gruppe IV b, 
Heeresarst — H Arst) (102). Controls all medi- 
cal matters and medical personnel throughout the 
Field Army, subject to the direction of the Chief 
Army Medical Inspector ( H San Insp). (At 
present these two positions are believed to be 
united in one person.) 

Section IV c, Army Veterinarian ( Gruppe IV c, 
i I ceresveterindr—H Vet) (103). Controls all 
veterinary matters and veterinary personnel in 
the Field Army, subject to the direction of the 
Chief Veterinary Inspector {Vet Insp). 

Section V, Chief Motor Transport Officer 
( Gruppe V, General dcs Kraftfahrwesens — -Gen d 
Kfw) (104). Controls the motor maintenance 
troops in the Field Army and is responsible for 
general questions of availability and utilization 
of motor transport. He is simultaneously in 
charge of a group in the General Army Office 
(AHA) responsible for the same matters in the 
Zone of the Interior, and holds concurrently the 
office of Chief of Armed Forces Motor Trans- 
portation ( Chef WKW) under the OKW. 

Section Z, Civil Commissioner ( Gruppe Z, 
Zivilbeauftragter) (105). Responsible for non- 



military matters in the civil administration of oc- 
cupied areas in the Theater of Operations, in- 
cluding relations with the civil authorities and 
the discipline of the population ; cooperates with 
Sections Qu 2 and III above. This section is 
believed to have been renamed Qu 5. 

Chief of Supply Troops ( General der Nach-, 
schubtruppen) (106). Controls all General 
Headquarters supply troops, working in cooper- 
ation with Section Qu 3 on questions of their 
employment. Known as H ccrcsnachschubfuhrer 
until October 1942. 

Section F. P., Army Postmaster ( Gruppe F. 
P., Hceresfeldpostmeistcr) (107). Responsible 
for all questions relating to the Army Postal 
Service in the Field Army. 

Chief of Technical Troops ( General der Tech- 
nischen Truppen — Gen d Techn Tr) (108). 
Chief adviser on the organization and employ- 
ment of the technical troops. These troops, 
while classified as a combat arm, perform a num- 
ber of highly technical services requiring spe- 
cialized equipment for the armies in the field. 

Senior Military Police Officer ( Hohcrer Feld- 
gcndarmerie-Offisicr — Hoh Feldgen Offs) (109). 
Responsible for all matters concerning the or- 
ganization and employment of the military police 
in the Field Army. 

c. Chiefs of Branches Attached to the 
General Staff. The Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and the -Chief of the Army General 
Staff have at their disposal in wartime a group 
of general officers representing the various com- 
bat arms who serve as the principal advisers on 
the organization, training, equipment, and tactical 
employment of their respective arms in the field. 
They usually have no actual command authority 
but may issue instructions and suggestions to 
the troops based on the evaluation of experience 
in the field. For the publication of technical 
manuals and the like they collaborate with the 
inspectorates of their branches in the General 
Army Office. They may also recommend 
changes in the organization or equipment of the 
troops to the Organization Branch of the General 
Staff ( Gen St d H/Org Abt) for forwarding to 
the inspectorates. 

Three officers in this category, whose titles be- 
gin with Chef instead of General, are regarded as 
organically absorbed into the General Staff for 
the duration of the war instead of being attached 
to it like the others. 

The chiefs of those branches of the German 
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Army which are classified as service troops are 
likewise attached to the General Staff in wartime 
but, as has been shown above, are placed under 
the Chief Supply and Administration Officer. 
(The Chief of Technical Troops, which are of- 
ficially classified as a combat arm, is nevertheless 
under the Chief Supply and Administration Of- 
ficer since these troops actually have the function 
of service troops.) 

The absence of a representative of the Panzer 
troops from this group of senior officers is ex- 
plained by the creation in 1943 of the Inspector 
General of Panzer Troops (Gen Insp d Pz Tr) 
to supersede the previous Chief of Mobile Troops, 
who had been attached to the General Staff like 
the other chiefs of branches. The Inspector 
General of Panzer Troops is represented in the 
General Staff by his Chief Antitank Officer for 
All Arms {Gen d Pz Abw aller Waffien). 

(1) Chief Infantry Officer {General dcr In- 
fanterie — Gen d Inf) (110). Responsible for 
regular infantry, light infantry, mountain infantry, 
cavalry, and reconnaissance matters. 

(2) Chief of Armored Trains ( Kommandcur 
dcr Eisenbahn-Panzerziige — Kdr d Eish Pz Ziige) 
( 111 ). 

(3) Chief Artillery Officer {General der Artil- 
lerie — Gen d Art) (112). Controls the Chief 
Coast and Fortress Artillery Officer ( Gen d H 
Kiist u Fest Art) (112), the Chief Army Anti- 
aircraft Artillery Officer (Gen d H Flak Tr) 
(114), and the Chief Armored Artillery Officer 
(Hoh Off st Pz Art) (115). 

(4) Chief of Mapping and Surrey ( Chef dcs 
Kriegskarten- und Vermessungszvesens — Kr Kart 
Verm Chef) (116). This officer is a part of the 
rear echelon of the General Staff ( Gen St d H/2. 
Staffel) and is represented at field headquarters 
by the Commander of Mapping and Survey 
Troops (Kdr d Kart u Verm Tr) (117), who is 
his direct subordinate. 

(5) Chief Signal Officer (Chef des Heeres- 
nachrichtenwesens • — Chef HNW) ( 118). Part of 
the General Staff in wartime, with offices at the 
rear echelon as well as at field headquarters. 

(6) Chief Engineer and Fortifications Officer 
( General der Pioniere und Festungen—Gen d Pi u 
Fest) (119). Controls the Inspector of Fortifica- 
tions (Insp Fest) (120) and shares with the Gen- 
eral Army Office control of the Chief of Amphi- 
bious Engineers ( Hoh Ldgs Pi Fii) (121). 

(7) Chief Chemical Warfare Officer (General 
der Nebeltruppen — Gen d Nbl Tr)(122). 
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(8) Chief of Volunteer Units (General dcr 
Freiwilligenverbdnde — Gen d Freiw Verb)( 123). 
This post was created in January 1944 to replace 
that of the former General of Eastern Troops 
(Gen d Ost 7>)(124). It deals with the organi- 
zation, equipment, training, and employment of 
units formed from impressed Soviet prisoners of 
war. The Chief of Volunteer Units is subordi- 
nate to the Chief of the Army General Staff in 
matters concerning the Field Army and to the 
Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of 
the Replacement Army (Chef II Kiist u. BdE) in 
matters affecting the Zone of the Interior. His 
permanent representative in the Replacement 
Army is the Commander of Volunteer Units 
(Kdr d Frehv Verb)( 125). 

(9) Chief Army Transportation Officer (Chef 
dcs Transportwescns — Chef Trspw) (126). Also 
believed to hold the post of Chief of Armed 
Forces Transportation (Chef Trspw d W). Part 
of the Army .General Staff, responsible for rail 
and water transportation. He controls the Chief 
of Railway Troops (Gen d Eisb Tr) (127). 

( 10 ) General for Special Employment ( Dis- 
cipline) (General zu besondcrer Verwendung — 
Gen z b V)(\28). Responsible for the main- 
tenance of discipline, counter-espionage, and legal 
matters in the Field Army. Controls the Branch 
for Army Matters (Hecr Wes Abt), which is 
concerned with the maintenance of discipline ; the 
Penal Section (Gr Str) ; and the Army Held 
Legal Branch (H Feld Just Abt), which was 
formerly the Field Legal Administration Section 
under the Chief Supply and Administration 
Officer. 

d. Medical and Veterinary Inspectors. 
The following chief inspectors are in charge of 
all medical and veterinary matters throughout the 
German Army and are directly under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief : 

(1) Chief Army Medical Inspector (Hecrcs- 
Sanitdtsinspckteur — H San Insp) (129). In- 
structs the Army Surgeon ( II Arzt) on medical 
matters in the Field Army and controls medical 
matters in the Replacement Army, in the same 
manner as the inspectors of branches, through the 
Medical Inspectorate (S Jn) in the General Army 
Office. His activities are subject to the supervi- 
sion and control of the Armed Forces Surgeon 
General (Chef W San). (At present the Chief 
Army Medical Inspector is believed to hold con- 
currently the office of Army Surgeon.) 

(2) Chief Veterinary Inspector (Veterindrin- 
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spcktcur — Vet Insp) (130). Instructs the Army 
Veterinary ( H Vet ) on veterinary matters in the 
Field Army and controls veterinary matters in the 
Replacement Army, in the same manner as the 
inspectors of branches, through the Veterinary 
Inspectorate ( V Jn ) in the General Army Office. 

e. Army Personnel Office ( Hccrcsperso - 
nalamt — PA)( 131). This office is independent of 
both the General Staff and the Home Command 
and comes under the direct control of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army. It is responsible 
for all appointments, transfers, promotions, and 
other matters concerning all types of officers in 
the German Army. It therefore has been a power- 
ful instrument in exercising control over the offi- 
cer corps. 

The order for the promotion of an officer to 
the rank of colonel or above is issued by Hitler 
himself on the recommendation of the Personnel 
Office. In lower ranks it makes the promotions 
on its own responsibility. 

The authority to transfer various types of spe- 
cialist officers (medical, veterinary, ordnance, mo- 
tor maintenance, and Special Troop Service) is 
delegated by the Personnel Office, so far as the 
lower ranks are concerned, to the technical 
branches which deal with these services ; for the 
upper ranks, the Personnel Office orders the trans- 
fers on the recommendation of the technical 
branches. 

The Personnel Office does not concern itself 
with Armed Forces officials, who are dealt with 
exclusively by the Army Administration Office 
( VA ) ; it should be noted, however, that two im- 
portant former categories of these officials are 
now classified as officers in the new Special Troop 
Service and are therefore handled by the Person- 
nel Office. 

The Personnel Office includes seven main sub- 
divisions designated as P 1, P 2, etc. Three of 
these are now groups ( Amisgruppcn ) with sev- 
eral subordinate branches each, while the others 
are independent branches ( Abteilungen ). Group 
P 6 is a recent offshoot of the basic Group P 1, 
and for this reason its -subordinate branches are 
numbered consecutively with those of P 1. 

While the bulk of the Personnel Office is nor- 
mally stationed in wartime with the rear echelon' 
of the High Command, each of its branches also 
has a forward echelon at field headquarters, where 
the major decisions in personnel matters are made. 

(1) Group P 1 ( Amtsgruppe P 1—Ag PI) 

(132). Responsible for all officers’ records, ap- 



pointments, transfers, and promotions as well as 
for basic directives regarding the handling of 
officer personnel matters. Its various branches 
deal with officers according to categories or 
branches of service. It includes: 

(a) Branch 1, Central Branch (1. Zcntral- 
Abteilung) ( 133). Handles basic policies and di- 
rectives, including such general matters as the 
transfer of large groups of officers from other 
branches of the Armed f orces to the Army. 

(b) Branch 2 (2. Ahtcilung) (134). Infantry 
and cavalry officers. 

(c) Branch 3 (3. Ahtcilung) (135). Officers 
of the Panzer troops and of the supply troops. 

(d) Branch 4 (4. Ahtcilung) ( 136 ). Artillery 
and chemical warfare officers. 

(e) Branch 5 (5. Ahtcilung) (137) . Engineer 
and signal officers. 

(f) Branch 6 (6. Ahtcilung) (138). Reserve 
officers and officers in recalled status ( Offiziere 
z. //.). 

Branch 7, which deals with specialist officers 
(medical, veterinary, ordnance, motor mainte- 
nance), is believed to have formed the nucleus for 
the new Group P 6 formed in May 1944 (see be- 
low). 

(2) Group P 2 (Amtsgruppe P 2 — Ag P 2) 
(139). Responsible for officer education and 
welfare. It was expanded from a branch in Aug- 
ust 1942 when "ideological training’’ for the officer 
corps was added to its functions. It includes: 

(a) Policy Section, formerly Branch 1 (Chef- 
gruppe, formerly 1. Ahtcilung) ( 140). Education, 
questions of honor among officers, political mat- 
ters, special cases involving general officers and 
high staff officers. 

(b) Branch 2 (2. Ahtcilung) (141). Final de- 
cisions in all individual cases involving honor, 
court-martial, and officer behavior. 

(c) Branch 3 (3. Ahtcilung) ( 142). Com- 
plaints, questions of Aryan ancestry, marriage, 
welfare measures, and personal assistance for 
officers and their dependents. 

(3) Branch P 3 ( H ccres-Pcrsonalahteilung 3 
— P 3) (143). Responsible for all General Staff 
Corps officers, including their selection and train- 
ing as well as their transfer and promotion. It took 
over full responsibility for these functions from 
the Central Branch of the Army General Staff 
(Gen St d H/GZ) in March 1943. 

(4) Branch P 4 (Hceres-Personalabteilung 4 
— P 4) (144). Responsible for officer replace- 
ments. Lays down general directives for the In- 
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spector General for Potential Officers and Non- 
commissioned officers ( GJF ). 

(5) Branch P 5 ( Heeres-Pcrsonalabteilung 5 
— P 5) (145). Responsible for decorations and 
awards. Divided into several sections, each deal- 
ing with a different type of decoration or award. 

(6) Group P 6 ( Amtsgruppe P 6 — Ag P 6) 
(146). Responsible for personnel matters of 
officers in the specialist careers ( Sonderlaufbah - 
nen) and of specialist leaders (Sonderfiihrer) . It 
was formed in May 1944 as an offshoot of Group 
P 1 as a result of the creation of the Special 
Troop Service ( TSD ), comprising the administra- 
tive officers (Intendanten) and the judge advo- 
cates ( W ehrmachtrichter ) , who were formerly 
classified as Armed Forces officials and dealt with 
by the Army Administration Office. The num- 
bers of the branches in this group follow those of 
Group PI. It includes : 

(a) Branch 7 (7. Abtcilung) (147) . Medical, 
veterinary, ordnance, and motor mainterlance offi- 
cers. In the lower ranks the authority to transfer 
these officers is delegated to the Chief Army Medi- 
cal Inspector (H San Insp), the Chief Veterinary 
Inspector ( Vet Insp), the Ordnance Inspectorate 
(Fz Jn), and the Chief Motor Transport Officer 
(Gen d Kfw ) ; in the upper ranks, transfers are 
made on the recommendation of these agencies. 

(b) Branch 8, General Branch (8. Allg.) 
Abteilung) (148) . Handles basic policies and is- 
sues general directives regarding officers con- 
trolled by the group. 

(c) Branch 9 (9. Abteilung) (149). Probably 
handles the officers in the Special Troop Service 
(TSD). 

(d) Branch 10 (10. Abteilung (Sdf.) ) ( 150) . 
Responsible for personnel matters of specialist 
leaders (Sdf) (such as interpreters). They were 
formerly taken care of by Branch 7 when it was 
still part of Group 1. 

(7) Branch P 7 (Hcercs-Personalabteilung 7 
■ — P 7) (151). Responsible for personnel matters 
of all officers belonging to Field Army units under 
the control of Himmler, primarily Volks Grenadier 
divisions ( VD ). This branch was formed in 
October 1944. 

(8) Special Section ( Gruppe z b F)(152). 
This section contains the officers who are charged 
with the handling out of decorations and medals 
and the performance of other ceremonial func- 
tions. It was formerly called Section for Repre- 
sentation and Honors ( Gruppe Rep/E). 

(9) Courses for Senior Personnel Officers 
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(Lehrgdngc fiir holtere Adjutantcn — Lehrg j 
hohere Adj) ( 153). This section deals with the 
administration of special six to eight-week courses 
given by the Army Personnel Office for Senior 
Personnel Officers. These consist mainly of lec- 
tures on the functioning and policies of the Army 
Personnel Office and affiliated agencies. 

f. Chief of Army Equipment and Com- 
mander of the Replacement Army ( Chef der 
Heeresrii stung und Befehlshabcr dcs Ersatzheercs 
— Chef H Riist u BdE) ( 154). This officer is the 
wartime deputy of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army charged with all the functions of the 
Zone of the Interior. These are primarily the 
conscription, training, aand replacement of per- 
sonnel ; the procurement, storage, and issue of 
equipment; and territorial administration. He 
controls all the principal offices of the High Com- 
mand which are left behind as the rear echelon 
on mobilization, with the exception of the Per- 
sonnel Office. These are discussed in the fol- 
lowing six lettered paragraphs. 

g. General Army Office (Allgemeincs 
Hcercsamt — AHA) (155). Similar in function 
to the General Armed Forces Office in the OKW 
(AW A), this office is composed of a number of 
important, but partly unrelated, branches in the 
OKH, grouped together for administrative pur- 
poses. Its chief is believed to act as the deputy 
to the Chief of Army Equipment and Comman- 
der of the Replacement Army. It is used by 
various agencies both in the Home Command and 
in the Field Army and does most of the paper 
work for the OKH. It contains: 

(1) Staff (Stab AHA) (156). The staff of 
the General Army Office is a central agency which 
approves the publications written by subordinate 
units and issues tables of organization, tables of 
equipment, manuals, and other publications. It 
includes the Army Regulations Administration 
(Hecrcs-Druckvorschriftcnvcnvaltung — HDvV) 
(157), a section which issues all directives on 
clothing and uniforms (Stab/Bkl) (158), and a 
section concerned with technical developments in 
weapons and equipment (Sondcrstab H)(159). 

(2) Inspectorates of Anns and Services. 
There are approximately 15 of these inspectorates, 
grouped - under the General Army Office, which 
are the principal agencies for handling the paper 
work for their respective arms and services. They 
have no command functions themselves but keep 
records and publish orders, directives, training 
manuals, and other material on behalf of the two 
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types of chiefs of arms and services: the inspec- 
tors ( Waffeninspekteurc ) in the Replacement 
Army and the chiefs of branches (Waffcn- 
gcnerale ) attached to the General Staff in the 
Field Army. They are referred to either as in- 
spectorates ( Inspektioncn — Jn) or as branches 
( IVaffenabteilungen ). Most of them have num- 
bers, ranging between 2 and 13, but several have 
been upgraded to the status of a group ( Amts - 
gruppe) and control two numbered branches. 
Jn 1, the Inspectorate of Cadet Schools ( Inspek - 
tion der Kriegsschulcn) , was in peacetime di- 
rectly subordinate to the Commander-in-Chief of 
•the Army ; its function has now been taken over 
by the Inspector General for Potential Officers 
and Noncommissioned officers ( GJF ). The 

present inspectorates of arms and services are as 
follows : 

(a) Infantry Branch — Inspectorate 2 ( In - 

fanterieabteilung — Jn 2) (160). Attached to the 
Infantry Branch is the Senior Infantry Officer 
for Land Fortifications ( Hoh Inf Offs fur die 
Landesbef) (161), who is directly subordinate to 
the Chief of the General Army Office. He assists 
the Chief Engineer and Fortifications Officer 
(Inspector of Fortifications) ( Insp Best) at the 
Army General Staff in fortification matters con- 
cerning the infantry. He is also responsible for 
the uniform training of officers charged with the 
defense of fortifications. 

(b) Ridingand Driving Branch — Inspectorate 
3 (Abteilung Reit- und Fahrwesen — Jn 3) (162). 
Concerned with the training of men who handle 
horses as riders or drivers. 

(c) Artillery Group ( Amtsgruppe Artilleric-- 
Ag Art) (163). Formed in July 1944 to control 
the following two inspectorates : 

Artillery Branch — Inspectorate 4 (Artillerie ab- 
teilung— In 4) (164). 

Army Antiaircraft Artillery Branch- — Inspec- 
torate 13 (Hceres-Flakartillericabtetilung — Jn 13) 
(165). 

(d) Engineer Branch — Inspectorate 5 ( Pio - 
nierabteilung — Jn 5) (166). 

(e) Inspectorate of Fortifications ( Inspektion 
der Festungen — Jn Best) ( 167). Concerned with 
the training of fortress engineers. 

(f) Panzer Troop Branch — Inspectorate 6 
(Abteilung Panzertruppe — Jn (5) (168). Be- 
lieved transferred to the control of the Inspector 
General of Panzer Troops (Gen Insp d Pz Tr) 
when that office was created in 1943. 

(g) Signal Group ( Amtsgruppe Nachrichten- 



wesen) (169). Formed in December 1943 with 
the expansion of Inspectorate 7. May be con- 
trolled by the Chief of Training (Chef Ausb) as 
well as the General Army Office. It includes : 

Signal Branch — Inspectorate 7 (N achrichten- 
tru p pen- Abteilung — In 7) ( 170). 

Signal Equipment Branch (Nachrichtengerat- 
Abtcihing — N. Gcr. Abt) (171). 

Army Communications Branch ( Heeresnach - 
richtcnverbindungs- Abteilung — HNV) . Similar 
in function to the Armed Forces Communications 
Group in the OKW (Ag WAVE) (172). 

(h) Supply Branch — Inspectorate 8 (Ab- 
teilung Nachschubtruppen — Jn #).(173). At- 
tached to this branch is the Senior Officer of Ad- 
ministrative Troops ( II oh Off d Verve Tr) 
(174), responsible for the uniform training of 
the administrative troops in the Replacement 
Army under the directives of the Chief of Train- 
ing. 

(i) Chemical Warfare and Air Raid Protection 
Branch — Inspectorate 9 (Abteilung Nebeltruppe, 
Gasabwehr und Luftschutz- — Jn 9) (175). 

(j) Railway Engineer Branch — Inspectorate 
10 (Eisenbahnpionier- Abteilung — Jn 10) (176). 

(k) Branch for Technical Troops — Inspec- 
torate 11 (Abteilung Technische Truppen — Jn 
11) (177). 

(l) Group of the Chief Motor Transport 
Officer ( General des Kraftfahrwcsens — Gen d 
Kfw) ( 178), Formerly called Chief of Motoriza- 
tion (Gen d Mot) (179). The Chief Motor 
Transport Officer, in addition to being responsible 
for all motor transport in the field, also controls 
the following agencies in the General Army Office : 

Motor Transport Branch— Inspectorate 12 
(Abteilung Kraftfalirwesen — Jn 12) (180). 

Chief of Motor Repair (Chef des lnstandset- 
cungswcscn — Chef Inst) (181). 

Senior Motor Maintenance Troop Officer (Hd- 
herer Offizicr der Kraftfahrparktruppc — Hoh Offz 
d Kf Pk Tr) (182). He supervises the training 
of motor maintenance troops in the Replacement 
Army and his position is equivalent to that of an 
inspector. 

(m) Medical Inspectorate ( Heeres-Sanitatsin - 
spektion — S /«)(183). This inspectorate also 
contains the staff of the Chief Army Medical In- 
spector (HSan Insp) and is equivalent to a group. 
It includes : 

Personnel Branch (Personalabteilung — A Jn/ 
Pers)( 184). 
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Organization Branch ( Organisationsabteilung 
—SJn/Org)( 185). 

Branch for Medical Science and Hygiene 
( Abteilung fiir Wissenschaft und Gesundheits- 
fiihrung — 5 Jn/Wi G)(186). 

(n) Veterinary Inspectorate ( Veterindrin - 

spektion — V Jn)(l87). This inspectorate also 
contains the staff of the Chief Veterinary Inspec- 
tor ( Vet Insp). 

(o) Ordnance Inspectorate (Fcldzcuginspck- 
tion — Fs Jn) (188). The head of the inspec- 
torate also holds the position of Chief Army Ord- 
nance Officer (Heercsfcldzeugmcistcr)( 189). As 
such he controls the entire system of ordnance 
depots in Germany. 

(3) Group for Replacement and General Troop 
Matters ( Amtsgruppe Ersatzwcscn und Allgc- 
ineine Truppenangelcgcnheiten - — Ag E Tr) 
(190). This group has generally the same re- 
sponsibilities toward enlisted personnel as the 
Army Personnel Office (PA) has toward officers, 
except that it does not concern itself with indi- 
viduals. It establishes policies and issues direc- 
tives on all types of personnel matters. Until the 
summer of 1943 it included the Replacement 
Branch ( Abt E), which has since been incor- 
porated into the Conscription and Recruiting 
Office (WE A) in the OKW. It is believed that 
nevertheless the name of the group has thus far 
remained unchanged. It contains : 

(a) Branch for General Troop Matters (Abtei- 
lung fiir Allgcmeine Truppcnangclcgenhcitcn — Tr 
Abt) (191). This is the most important branch 
in the group, and probably of larger size than its 
name implies. It issues all types of orders to the 
troops, such as transfer regulations, promotion 
policies, and regulations regarding welfare and 
personal affairs. It includes a penal section, a sec- 
tion for noncommissioned officer affairs, and a 
section for German prisoners of war in Allied 
hands. 

(b) Chaplains Section (Gruppe Scclsorgc — Gr 

S) (192). 

(c) Branch for Billets and Maneuver Areas 
(. Abteilung Unterkunft und Truppeniibungspl'dtze 
— Abt U) (193). Arranges for the requisition of 
premises needed for military purposes. 

(4) Army Judge Advocate General’s Group 
(Amtsgruppe Heeresrechtswesen — Ag HR Wes) 
(194). Contains a Judge Advocate’s branch 
(HR) fl95) and a legal section (Just). 

(5) Unit Inactivation Staff (Abwicklungsstab 
—Abzv St) (196). After Stalingrad an inactiva- 



tion staff was set up to liquidate the affairs of 
units which were destroyed in the Sixth Army. 
It later was expanded to deal with those destroyed 
in Army Group Africa. In the summer of 1944 
this staff was made a permanent part of the High 
Command structure, with the mission of inacti- 
vating all units destroyed on any front. It takes 
charge of any remaining funds which were the 
property of such units. 

(6) Demobilization Branch (Abteilung Demo- 
bilmachung — Abt Demob)(\97). Issues rules 
and directives for future demobilization. 

(7) Chief of Army Museums ( Chef der Hccrcs- 
museen — Chef Hccr Mus) (198). 

h. Chief of Training in the Replacement 
Army (Chef dcs Ausbildungswesens im Ersatz- 
hecr — Chef Ausb) (199). Appointed in Octo- 
ber 1942, this officer is immediately subordinate 
to the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander 
of the Replacement Army. He controls all 
training conducted within the Replacement Army, 
using as his representatives the inspectors of arms 
and services ( Waffcninspekteurc ) (200) listed 

below. Through these inspectors he utilizes the 
facilities of the inspectorates of the correspond- 
ing arms and services in the General Army Office 
for working out the details of training programs 
and methods, the issuance of directives and man- 
uals, and other paper work. The Chief of Train- 
ing is not responsible for the specialized training 
of the medical, veterinary, ordnance, and motor 
maintenance troops, as this is handled by the in- 
spectorates of these branches in the General Army 
Office operating under the direct control of their 
own independent inspectors. 

The following are subordinate to the Chief of 
Training : 

(1) Inspector of Infantry (Inspckteur der In- 
fanterie — Insp d Inf) (201). 

(2) Inspector of Riding and Driving ( Tnspek - 
tear dcs Reit- und Fahrwcsens) (202). 

(3) Inspector of Artillery (Inspckteur der 
Artillcric — Insp d Art) (203). 

(4) Inspector of Army Antiaircraft Troops 
(Inspckteur der Hccrcsfaktruppen — Insp H 
Flak) (204). 

(5) Inspector of Engineers and Railway En- 
gineers (Inspckteur der Pioniere und Eisenbahn- 
pioniere — Insp d Pi u Eisb Pi) (205). 

(6) Inspector of Construction Troops (In- 
spekteur der Bautruppcn — Insp d Bau Tr) (206). 

(7) Inspector of Signal Troops ( Inspckteur 
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der Nachrichtentruppen — Insp d Nackr Tr ) 

(207) . 

(8) Inspector of Supply Troops ( Inspekteur 
der Nachschubtruppen — Insp d Nachsch Tr) 

(208) . 

(9) Inspector of Chemical Troops ( Inspekteur 
der Nebeltruppen — Insp d Nbl Tr) (209). 

(10) Training Film Branch (Abteilung Lehr- 
film) (210). Controls the archives of the Army, 
the production and proper distribution of train- 
ing films, and the training of film operators. 

i. Army Ordnance Office ( Heereswaffen - 
amt — Wa A) (211). This office is responsible 
for the design, testing, development, and accep- 
tance of all ordnance equipment. It works in 
very close collaboration with the Ministry of 
Armament and War Production ( Reichsminis - 
terium fiir Bewaffnung und Kriegsproduktion) 
some of whose branches are even located at the 
Army Ordnance Office. It is organized as fol- 
lows : 

(1) Central Group ( Zentral-Amtsgruppe des 
Heereswaffenamts — Wa Z) (212). This group 
has no special ordnance functions but is only an 
administrative agency. It includes : 

(a) Organization Branch (Organisations- 
abteilung — Wa Z 1) (213). Issues general direc- 
tives on organization to subordinate ordnance 
agencies. 

(b) Administrative Section ( Gruppe fiir All- 
gemeine Verwaltungsangelegenheiten — Wa Z 2) 
(214). Responsible for general administrative 
matters. 

(c) Branch for Plant Efficiency ( Betriebswirt - 
schaftliche Abteilung — Wa Z 3) (2 15). 

(d) Regulations Branch ( Vorschriftenabtei - 
lung — Wa Z 4) (216). Publishes all orders, 
manuals and directives originating in the Army 
Ordnance Office. 

(e) Branch for Housing, Construction, and 
Guard Matters ( Allgemeine Unterbringungs-, 
Ban- und Ubenvachungsangelegenheiten — Wa Z 
6) (21 7). Responsible for the acquisition of 
premises and the construction and patrolling of 
Army Ordnance Office buildings. 

(2) Development and Testing Group ( Amts - 
gruppe fiir Entwicklung und Prufung — Wa 
Priif) (218). This group is responsible for the 
development and testing of ordnance equipment 
for all arms and services. Besides certain sub- 
divisions which have special fields, there are those 
dealing with ordnance equipment of each com- 
bat arm ; the numbers assigned to these branches 



correspond mostly to those of the inspectorates 
of the same arm in the General Army Office. 
This group is composed of : 

(a) Ballistic and Ammunition Branch ( Bal - 
listische und M unitionsabteilung — Wa Pruf 1) 
(219). Responsible for the development and 
testing of all types of ammunition. Divided into 
various sections dealing with ammunition of the 
different arms, special types of ammunition, firing 
tables, explosives, and other special technical mat- 
ters connected with projectiles. 

(b) Infantry Branch ( I nfanterieabteilung — - 
Wa Priif 2) (220). 

(c) Artillery Branch (Artillerieabteilung — Wa 
Priif 4) (221). 

(d) Engineer and Raihvay Engineer Branch 
(Pionier- und Eiscnbahnpionier- Abteilung — Wa 
Priif 5) (222). Composed of sections dealing 
with engineer combat equipment, bridging and 
other river-crossing materials, engineering ma- 
chines, water supply equipment, work tools, en- 
gineer transport vehicles, special construction 
equipment, and equipment for railway and water- 
way operation. 

(e) Fortress Engineer Branch ( Festungspio - 
nierabteilung — Priif Fest) (22 3). 

(f) Panzer and Motorized Equipment Branch 
(Panzer- und Motorisicrungsabteilung — Wa Priif 
6) (224). Divided into a separate section for 
the development and testing of tanks and motor- 
ized equipment. 

(s) Signal Branch ( Nachrichtenabteilunq — - 
Wa Priif 7) (225). 

(h) Branch for Optical, Survey, Meteorologi- 
cal, Artillery Fire Control, and Map-Printing 
Equipment ( Abteilung fiir Optik, Messwesen, 
Heereswetterdienst, Feuerleitung und Karten- 
druck — Wa Priif 8) (226). 

(i) Gas Protection Branch ( G as sc hut z abteilung 
— IV a Priif 9). Controls the Army Gas Protection 
laboratories at Spandau ( Heeres-Gasschutzlabo - 
ratorien Spandau) (227). 

(j) Special Equipment Branch (Abteilung fiir 

Sondergeriit- — Wa Priif 11) (228). Possibly 

the branch responsible for the development of 
some of the V weapons. 

(k) Branch for Proving Grounds (Abteilung 
fiir Versuchspldtze — Wa Priif 12) (229). Con- 
trols the experimental stations which are located 
at most maneuver areas (Truppeniibungspldtse) . 

(3) Group for Weapons and Equipment 
Manufacture (Amtsgruppe fiir Industriette Riis- 
tung — Waffen und Gercit — Wa / RH — W u G) 
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(230). This group is responsible for the pro- 
curement of all ordnance materiel except am- 
munition. Its main function is the placing of 
orders with industry. Here too the numbers of 
the branches mostly correspond to those of in- 
spectorates of the same branch of service in the 
General Army Office. It includes : 

(a) Branch for General Army Equipment 
( Allgemeines Heeresgerat — Wa J Rii — W u G 
1 ) (231). Handles all types of equipment, in- 
cluding medical and veterinary. 

(b) Weapons Branch ( Waffenahteilung — Wa 
J Rii — W u G 2) (232). Divided into sections 
responsible for weapons of the various arms. 

(c) Engineer, Raihvay Engineer, and Fortress 
Equipment Branch ( Pionier Eisenbahnpionier-, 
und Festungs-Gerdteabteilung—Wa J Ru — W 
uG 5) (233). 

(d) Tanks and Tractors Branch ( Panzer - 
kampfwagen- und Zugkraftwagen-Abteilung — 
Wa J Rii—W u G 6) (234) 

(e) Signal Equipment Branch ( Nachrichten - 
gerdtabteilung — Wa J Rii — W u G 7) (235). 

(f) Optical and Precision Instruments Branch 
( Abteilung fiir optisches und feinmechanisches 
Gerdt— Wa J Rii—W u G 8/ZO ) (236). Com- 
posed of various sections responsible for general 
optical instruments for all three services, special 
army optical instruments, precision antiaircraft 
artillery parts, artillery fire control parts, and the 
like. 

(g) Motor Vehicle Equipment Branch (Kraft- 
wagengeratabteilung — Wa J Rii — W u G 12) 
(237). 

(4) Group for Ammunition Manufacture 
( Amtsgruppe fiir Industrielle Riistung ( Muni- 
tion ) — Wa J Rii Mun) (238). This group is 
responsible for all ordnance equipment. It in- 
cludes : 

(a) Ammunition Branch 1 ( Munitionsabtei - 
lung 1 — Wa J Rii Mun 1) (239). 

(b) Ammunition Branch 2 ( Munitionsabtei - 
lung 2 — Wa J Ru Mun 2) (240). 

(c) Ammunition Branch 3 ( Munitionsabtei - 
lung 3 — Wa J Rii Mun 3 usbV) (241). Prob- 
ably manufactures special types of munitions. 

(d) Ammunition Branch 4 (Munitionsabtei- 
lung 4 — Wa J Rii Mun 4) (242). 

(e) Ammunition Branch 5 ( Munitionsabtei - 
lung 5 — WaJ Rii Mun 5) (243). 

(5) Acceptance Group (Amstgruppe fiir Ab- 
nahme — Wa Abn) (244). This group is respon- 



sible for seeing that all ordnance materiel is 
manufactured according to specifications and for 
accepting it on behalf of the Army. It controls 
the Acceptance Inspectors ( Abnahmeinspizien - 
ten) (245) located in each Wehrkreis. It is 
composed of a Central Branch and Branches 1 
and 2. 

(6) Chief Ordnance Engineer Group (Amts- 
gruppe Chefingenieur — Wa Chef Ing) (246). 
This group contains various technical branches 
which design and supervise the manufacture of 
certain ordnance parts. It includes : 

(a) The Chief Designer’s Branch ( Chefkon - 
strukteur — Wa Chef Ing 1) (247) contains a sec- 
tion which maintains liaison with the Reich Pat- 
ent Office (Reichspatentamt) . 

(b) Pig Iron Branch ( Halbzeugstelle — Wa 
Chef Ing 3 /Hz) (248). 

(c) The Manufacture Branch ( Fabrikations - 

abteilung — Wa Chef Ing 4) (249) contains 

various sections for studying methods of manu- 
facture of weapons, vehicles, and other equip- 
ment. 

(d) The Machine Recording Branch (Ma- 
schinelles Berichtwescn — Wa Chef Ing 5 M B) 
(250) is responsible for punch-card machines 
and other mechanical office aids. 

(e) Section for the Manufacture of Machine 
Tools, Gauges, and Tools ( Fabrikationsgruppe 
Werkzeugmaschinen, Lehren und Werkseuge — 
Wa Chef Ing 6) (251). 

(f) Section for the Manufacture of Ammuni- 
tion ( Fabrikationsgruppe Munition — Wa Chef 
Ing 7) (252). 

(7) Group for Antiaircraft Artillery Develop- 
ment ( Amtsgruppe fiir Flakentwicklung — GL / 
Flak-E) (253). Includes: 

(a) Branch for Ballistics and Development of 
Antiaircraft Ammunition ( Abteilung fiir Ballis- 
tik und Entwicklung der Flak munition — GL/ 
Flak-E /l) (254). 

(b) Branch for the Development of Antiair- 
craft Equipment ( Abteilung fiir Gerdtentwick- 
lung — GL/Flak-E/2) (255). 

(c) Branch for Technical and General Matters 
( Abteilung fiir technisclie und allgemeine An- 
gelegenheiten — GL /Flak-E / 3) (256) . 

(d) Branch for Weapons Development ( Ab- 
teilung fiir Waffenentwicklung — GL/Flak-E/4) 
(257). 

(e) Antiaircraft Armament Branch ( Abteilung 
Flakriistung — GL/Flak-Rii) (258) .' 
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(8) Ordnance Research Branch (Forschungs- 
abtcilung — Wa F). 

). Army Administration Office (Heeresver- 
waltungsamt — FA) (259). This office is respon- 
sible for what is defined by the Germans as Army 
Administration (Heeresverzvaltung) . Its respon- 
sibilities include mainly the procurement of ra- 
tions, billets, pay, and clothing for the Army. 
Until May 1944 the personnel connected with 
Army Administration normally were Armed 
Forces officials (IVehrmachtbeamte) , divided into 
a large number of technical and non-technical 
“careers” (Laufbahnen) . At that time those in 
the important careers of the Administrative Serv- 
ice (V erwaltungsdienst) and of the Judge Ad- 
vocates ( IV ehrmachtrichter) were made into a 
new category of officers in the Special Troop 
Service ( Truppensonderdienst — TSD ) (260). 

Their activities still are controlled by the Army 
Administration Office, but their promotions and 
transfers are now the responsibility of the Army 
Personnel Office (PA). 

The Administration Office includes: 

(1) Group for Officials and Civilian Workers 
( Amtsgruppe Allgemeine Heeresbeamten-, An- 
gestellten-, Arbciter- und Kassenangelegcnheilen 
— Ag VI) (261). Responsible for personnel ad- 
ministration and pay for Armed Forces officials, 
salaried workers ( Angestellte ), and wage earners 
( Arbeiter ). Consists of: 

(a) Branch for Army Officials ( Heercsbeam - 
tcnabteilung — V 1) (262). 

(b) Branch for Civilian Workers (Abteilung 
fiir Gefolgschaftsangelegenheiten des Heeres — 
V 8) (263). 

(c) Branch for Army Accounts and Pay of 
Officials ( Heereskassen - und Beamtenbesoldungs- 
abteilung ■ — V 9) (264). 

(d) Cashier of the OKH ( Amtskasse des 
Oberkommandos des Heeres — AK (OKH)) 
(265) is responsible for paying personnel of the 
OKH. 

(e) Pay and Allowance Department of the 
OKH (Gebiihrnisstelle des Oberkommandos des 
Heeres — G St OKH) (266) handles pay and 
allowances of military personnel and Armed 
Forces officials in the OKH. 

(f) Wage and Salary Office (Lohnstelle des 
Oberkommandos des Heeres — Lohnst OKH) 
(267) has sections concerned with salaried 
employees, wage earners, and various types of 
pay deductions. 

(g) Accounting Offices of the Chief of Army 



Equipment and Commander of the Replacement 
Army ( Zahlmeistereien des Ch H Riist u. B d E) 
(268) have four accounting offices carrying the 
Roman numerals I to IV. 

(2) Group for Real Estate, Agriculture, and 
Forests ( Amtsgruppe Liegenschaftcn, Land- und 
Forshvirtsckaft — Ag V II) (269). Includes: 

(a) Branch for Real Estate of Garrisons and 
Procurement of Quarters ( Abteilung fiir Liegen- 
schaften dcr Standorte und Wohnunqsfiirsorqe — 
V 2) (270). 

(b) Branch for the Administration of Maneu- 
ver Areas (Abteilung fiir V erwaltung von Ubungs- 
platzcn — V 6) (271). 

(c) Army Forestry Branch (Heeresforstabtei- 
lung—V 10) (272). 

(3) Rations and Procurement Group (Amts- 
gruppe Hecresverpflegungs- und -Beschaffungs- 
wesen — Ag V 111) (273). Responsible for the 
procurement and administration of rations. In- 
cludes : 

(a) Army Rations Branch (Heeresverpfle- 
gungsabtcilung — V 3) (274). 

(b) Army Procurements Branch (Heeresbe- 
schaffungsabteilung — F 5) (275). 

(c) Rations Inspector in the OKH (Verpflc- 
gungsinspekteur ini OKH — Verpfl Insp OKH) 
(276) is responsible for over-all planning of 
rations supplies in the whole Theater of War. 

(4) Construction Group (Amtsgruppe Bau — 
Ag F IF) (277). Responsible for all army con- 
struction. Includes : 

( a) Branch for Administration of Army Con- 
struction (Heeresbauverwaltungsabteilung — V 4) 

(278). 

(b) Branch for Army Construction Activities 
( H cercsbauwirtschaftsabteilung — V 7) ( 279) . 

(5) Budget Group (Amstgruppe Haushalts- 

und Bcsoldungstvesen — Ag Haushalt) (280). 

This group was formed in February 1944 by an 
amalgamation of four independent branches con- 
nected with budget and finance matters. Up to 
August 1944 it was immediately under the Chief 
of Army Equipment and Commander of the Re- 
placement Army ; it was placed under the control 
of the Chief of the Army Administration Office. 
It includes : 

(a) Army Budget Branch (Heeres-Haushalts- 
abteilung — II Haush)( 281). 

(b) Central Branch in the OKH ( Zentral - 
abteilung ini OKH (Chef H Riist u, BdE) — Z) 
(282). 
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(c) Army Pay Branch ( Heeresbesoldungs - 
abteilung — H Bes Abt) (283). 

(d) Army Finance Branch ( H eeres-Finansic- 
rungsabteilung ) (284). 

k. Inspector General for Potential Offi- 
cers and Noncommissioned Officers ( General - 
inspekteur fiir den F iihrernachwuchs des Heeres 
— GJF) (285), Formerly the Inspector of Army 
(Training and Education (In EB) (286) ; re- 
named and broadened in scope and authority 
in March 1944. Subordinate to the Chief of 
Army Equipment and Commander of the Re- 
placement Army ( Chef II Rust u BdE). He 
is responsible for the uniform recruiting, Na- 
tional-Socialist instruction and guidance, and uni- 
form training of all potential officers and non- 
commissioned officers ( Fuhrernachwuchs) . He 
is in charge of all officer candidate and noncom- 
missioned officer schools and determines the 
subject-matter and methods of instruction, par- 
ticularly the political aspects. He controls : 

(1) Branch for the Procurement of Leaders 
( Abteilung H eeresnachwuclis — Abt. HN)(287). 
This branch was independent up to 1944 but be- 
came subordinate to the Inspector General for 
Potential Officers and Noncommissioned Officers 
when he was appointed. This branch represents 
the Army in dealing with other services and agen- 
cies in all questions concerning the procurement 
of leaders. 

(2) Cadet School Branch (Abtellung Kriegs- 
schulen — KS) (288). Previously called Inspec- 
torate 1 (In 1 ) and directly under the Chief of 
Army Equipment and Commander of the Re- 
placement Army. Administers all officer candi- 
date schools. 

(3) Noncommissioned Officer School Branch 
(Abteilung Unteroffizier-Vorschulcn u. -Sclndcn 
—US) (289). 

(4) Inspector of Army Officer Procurement 
Offices (Inspekteur dcr Annahmestellen fiir Offi- 
sierbewerber des Heeres — Insp d Annst) (290). 
Set up in 1943 as an independent agency in the 
Army Personnel Office ; transferred to the control 
of the Inspector General for Potential Officer and 
noncommissioned officers in 1944. Controls the 
officer candidate acceptance centers located in each 
Wehrkreis. 

l. Miscellaneous Agencies The following 
are independent agencies, all immediately subor- 
dinate to the Chief of Army Equipment and Com- 
mander of the Replacement Army (Chef H Riist 
u. BdE) : 
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(1) Signal Communications Branch of the 
Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of 
the Replacement Army (Nachrichten-Betriebs- 
AbteUung des Ch H Riist u. BdE) (291). Con- 
tains a telephone operating company, a telegraph 
company, a signal exploitation company, and a 
radio transmission center. 

(2) Army Razo Materials Branch (Hceres- 
Rohstoffabteilting — H Ro) (292). Charged with 
the procurement of raw materials for the OKH. 
Formerly a subordinate unit of the Army Ord- 
nance Office ( Rohstoffstelle OKH — IV a Chef Ing 
2/Wa Ro) (293), it was made an independent 
branch in 1942. 

(3) Army Map Service (Hccresplankanrmer — 
HPK)( 294). Contains a foreign maps branch, 
and a map production branch. 

(4) Army Technical Bureau (Hcercstcch- 
nisches Biiro (HTB) (295). Believed to be a 
staff of engineers at the disposal of the OKH. 

(5) Women’s Auxiliary Corps (Nachrichten- 
helferinnen- Einsatzabteilung - — NH-Einsatzabtei- 
lung) (296). The women’s auxiliary corps is be- 
lieved to be subordinate to the Chief of Army 
Equipment and Commander of the Replacement 
Army. It is formed into special battalions (Ein- 
satzabteilungen) and used throughout the Field 
and Replacement Armies for signal communi- 
cations and office work at higher headquarters. 

m. National-Socialist Guidance Staff of 
the Army ( Nationalsosialistischer Fiihrungsstab 
des Heeres — NSF St d H) (29 7). Established 
in March 1944 to control the uniform National- 
Socialist indoctrination and guidance in the Army. 
Directly subordinate to Hitler but attached to the 
Army High Command. Issues directives to the 
National-Socialist Guidance Officers (NSFO) in 
the field. 

n. The Fuhrer’s Official Military His- 
torian (Dcr Beauf tragtc des Fiihrers fiir die 
militarische Geschichtsschrcibung — D Beauftr d 
Fiihrers fiir die mil Geschichtsschr) (298). Ap- 
pointed in 1942 to take charge of the writing of 
military history of World War II. Directly 
subordinate to Hitler but attached to the Army 
High Command. Upon his appointment, the 
agencies connected with military history in the 
Army were transferred from the jurisdiction of 
the Fifth Senior General Staff Officer (O Qu V) 
to his control but remained subordinate to the 
OKH. In addition, historical branches were set 
up at both the OK W and the OKH to record the 
war for the Armed Forces and for the Army 
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respectively. This obviated the need for the 
Military Science Branch still under the O Qu V, 
and it is believed that its existence is only nomi- 
nal The Fiihrer’s Official Military Historian 
controls within the OKH: 

(1) Army Historical Branch (Kriegsgeschicht- 
liche Abteilnng des Heeres — Kr Gesch Heer ) 

(299) . Established in 1942. Probably took 
over all the functions of the Military Science 
Branch (Kr Wiss Abt.) in the Army General 
Staff. It includes the editorial staff of the maga- 
zine “Military Science Review” ( Militarwissen - 
schaftliche Rundschau) . 

(2) Military History Research Institute 

( Kriegswissenschaftliche Forschungs-A nstalt ) 

(300) . Originally under the control of the Army 
General Staff but believed to have been trans- 
ferred to the control of the Fiihrer’s Official Mili- 
tary Historian, sometime after 1942. 

(3 ) Chief of Army Archives ( Chef der Heeres- 
archive — Chef H Arch) (301). Transferred 
from the Army General Staff in 1942. Army 
archives have been kept in Potsdam, with a 
branch office at Liegnitz. 

(4) Chief of Army Libraries (Chef der 
H eeresbiichereien — Chef H Bitch) (302). This 
position was created in 1942, first under the con- 
trol of the Army General Staff and then trans- 
ferred to Fuhrer’s Official Military Historian. 
Responsible for the administration of all military 
literature. 

(5) Captured Documents Exploitation Center 
(Wehrmacht-Sichtungsstelle — We Sist) (303). 
Exploits captured documents (Beuteakten) for 
the whole of the Armed Forces. 

o. Inspector General of Panzer Troops 
( Generalinspekteur der Pansertruppen — Gen Insp 
d Pz Tr) (304). Appointed in 1943 as a suc- 



cessor to the Chief of Mobile Troops ( General 
der Schnellen Truppen) (305) who had been at- 
tached to the Army General Staff. Directly sub- 
ordinate to Hitler but attached to the Army High 
Command. Controls the whole Panzer arm ; re- 
sponsible for its organization, training, and re- 
placement system. His prerogative extend to the 
Air Force and Waffen-SS Panzer units. He 
controls : 

(1) Chief Antitank Officer for All Arms 
( General der Panzerabwehr aller Waffen) (306). 
Appointed in November 1944 to coordinate anti- 
tank tactics throughout the Armed Forces. He 
also acts as liaison officer for the Panzer troops 
at the Army General Staff replacing the former 
Panzer Officer at the Army General Staff (Pz 
Offs b Gen St dH) (307). 

(2) Inspector of Panzer Troops (Inspekteur 
der Pansertruppen — Insp d Pz Tr) (308). Has 
a function similar to that of the other inspectors 
in the OKH except that he is not controlled by the 
Chief of Training in the Replacement Army 
(Chef Ausb). He controls the Panzer Troop 
Branch, Inspectorate 6 (In 6) (309), although 
the latter may still be administratively under the 
General Army Office. 

(3) Field Army Branch (Abteilnng Feldheer) 
(310). This branch maintains liaison between the 
Inspector Generat of Panzer Troops and the 
Field Army. It is responsible for the proper 
evaluation and use of all combat experience and 
makes suggestions on the organization, training, 
and development of the Panzer arm. 

(4) Training Branch (Ausbildungs- Abteilnng 
—Ausb Abt (311). Formed in 1944, this 
branch took over the administration of the train- 
ing of Panzer troops from Inspectorate 6. It 
issues a regular monthly periodical dealing with 
the experience of Panzer troops in the field. 
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4. Glossary and Index of German Terms and 
Abbreviations 

This glossary consists of German designations 
for all the principal agencies of the Armed Forces 
and Army High Commands, together with their 
usual abbreviations and approximate translations. 
The glossary is designed to assist the reader in 
finding an explanation of the function of each 
agency. The numbers following the terms serve 
as a cross-reference to paragraph 3, where the 
explanations are numbered serially. 
Abnahmeinspizient (Acceptance Inspector) 245 
Abt — Abteilung (Branch) 8 

1. Abt 77 

1. (Zentral) Abt 133 

2. Abt 86, 134, 141 

3. Abt 89, 135, 142 

4. Abt 83, 136 

5. Abt 78, 137 

6. Abt 79, 138 

7. Abt 93, 147 

8. Abt 87 

8. (AUg) Abt 148 

9. Abt 80, 149 

10. Abt 81, 150 

11. Abt 84 

Abt Allgemeines Kriegsgefangenenwesen (General 
Branch for Prisoner of War Matters) 45 
Abt Demobil — Abteilung Demobilmachung (Demo- 
bilization Branch) 197 

Abt E — Abteilung Ersatzwesen (Replacement 
Branch) 64 
Abteilung — See Abt 

Abt Ersatzwesen (Replacement Branch) 64 
Abt Feldheer (Field Army Branch) 310 
Abt fiir Allgemelne Truppenangelegenheiten 
(Branch for General Troop Matters) 191 
Abt fiir Wehrmachtfachschulunterricht (Armed 
Forces Educational Branch) 50 
Abt fiir Wehrmachtpropaganda (Armed Forces 
Propaganda Branch) 39 

Abt HN — Abteilung Heeresnachwuchs (Branch for 
the Procurement of Leaders) 787 
Abt Kraftfahrwesen — Jn 12 (Motor Transport 
Branch — Inspectorate 12) 180 
Abt Kriegsschulen (Cadet School Branch) 288 
Abt Lehrfilm (Training Film Branch) 210 
Abt Nachschubtruppen — Jn 8 (Supply Troops Branch 
Inspectorate 8) 173 

Abt Nebeltruppe, Gasabwehr, und Luftschutz — Jn 9 
(Chemical Warfare and Air Raid Protection 
Branch- — Inspectorate 9) 175 
Abt Organisation des Kriegsgefangenenwesens (Or- 
ganization Branch for Prisoners of War) 46 
Abt Reichsvers — Reichsversorgungsabteilung (Civ- 
ilian Pensions Branch) 49 

Abt Reit- und Fahrwesen — Jn 3 (Riding and Driv- 
ing Branch — Inspectorate 3) 162 
Abt Technische Truppen — Jn 11 (Branch for Tech- 
nical Troops — Inspectorate 11) 177 
Abt U — Unterkunft and Truppeniibungsplatze 



(Branch for Billets and Maneuver Areas) 193 
Abt Unteroffizier-Vorschulen und -Schulen — (NCO 
Schools Branch) 289 

Abt Wehrmachtnachrichtenverbindungen Funkwesen 
(Armed Forces Radio Communications Branch) 

35 

Abt Wehrmachtvcrlustwcseti — (Armed Forces Casu- 
alty Branch) 51 

Abt Wissenschaft — (Military Science Branch) 54 
Abwicklungsstab (Unit Inactivation Staff) 196 
Adjutantur (Personnel Section) 99 
Ag — Amtsgruppe (Group) 7 

Ag Art — Amtsgruppe Artillerie (Artillery Group) 
13 

Ag Ausl — Amtsgruppe Ausland (Foreign Group) 32 
Ag Chefingenieur (Chief Ordnance Engineer Group) 
246 

Ag E Tr — Ersatzwesen und Allgenteine Truppen- 
Angelegenheiten (Group for Replacement and 
General Troop Matters) 190 
Ag fiir Abnahmc (Acceptance Group) 244 
Ag fiir Industrielle Riistung — Wallen und Gerat 
(Group for Weapons and Equipment Manufac- 
ture) 230, 138 

Ag GL/Flak-E — Amtsgruppe fiir Flakentwickhmg 
(Group for Antiaircraft Artillery Development) 
253 

Ag Haushalt — Amtsgruppe Haushalts- und Besol- 
dungswesen (Budget Group) 280 
Ag HR — Heeresrechtswesen (Army Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Group) 194 
Ag J — Ag Jnland (Interior Group) 66 
Ag Nachrichtenwcsen (Signal Group) 169 
Ag P 1 (Group P 1, Officers’ Records, Transfers 
and Promotions) 132 

Ag P 2 (Group P 2, Officers’ Education and Wel- 
fare) 139 

Ag P 6 — Amtsgruppe P 6 (Group P 6, Specialist 
Officers) 146 

Ag V I — Allgemeine Heeresbeamten- Angestellten-, 
Arbeiter- und Kassenangelegenheiten (Group for 
Officials and Civilian Workers) 261 
Ag V II — Amtsgruppe Liegenschaften, Land- und 
Forstwirtschaft (Group for Real Estate, Agricul- 
ture, and Forests) 269 

Ag V III — Amtsgruppe Hecresverpflegungs- und 
Bescliaffungswesen (Rations and Procurement 
Group) 273 

Ag V IV — Amtsgruppe Bau (Construction Group) 
277 

Ag WNV — Amtsgruppe Wehrmaclitnachrichten-Ver- 
bindungen (Armed Forces Communications 
Group) 34 

Ag WNV/Fu — Amtsgruppe Wehrmachtnachrichten- 
Verbindungen, Abteilung Funkwesen (Armed 
Forces Radio Communications Branch) 35 
Ag WNV/KF — Amtsgruppe Wehrmachtnachrich- 
ten - Verbindungen, Kriegsfernmelde - Abteilung 
(Armed Forces Wire Communications Branch) 

36 

Ag WV — A mtsgruppe Wehrmachtverwaltung 
(Armed Forces Administration Group) 43 
AHA — Allgemeines Heeresamt (General Army 
Office) 155 
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AK (OKH) — Amtskassc ties Oberkommandos des 
Heeres (Cashier of the OKH) 205 
Allgemeine Abteilung (General Armed Forces 
Branch) 42 

Allgemeines Heeresamt (General Army Office) 155 
Amt (Office) 6 
Amtsgruppe — see Ag 

Amtskasse des Oberkommandos des Herres (Cash- 
ier of the OKH) 265 

Artillerieabteilung — Jn 4 (Artillery Branch, Inspec- 
torate 4) 164 

Att Abt d OKH — Attacheabteilung des OKH 
(Branch for Military Attaches of the OKH) 33 
Ausb. Abt — Ausbildungs-Abteilung (Training 
Branch) 83, 311 

AWA — Allgemeines Wehrmachtamt . (General 
Armed Forces Office) 41 

AWA/HJ — Vertreter der Wehrmacht beim Jugend- 
fiihrer des Deutscffen Reichs (Hiker Youth 
Liaison) 53 

BW Sied — Bevollmachtigter des OKW ftir Sied- 
lungsfragen (Armed Forces Plenipotentiary for 
Settlement) 52 

Chef Ausb — Chef des Ausbildungswesen im Ersatz- 
heer (Chief of Training in the Replacement 
Army) 199 

Chef der Heeresarchive (Chief of Army Archives) 
301 

Chef der Heeresbiichereien (Chief of Army Li- 
braries) 302 

Chef der Hecresmuseen (Chief of Army Museums) 
198 

Chef der Propagandatruppen (Chief of the Propa- 
ganda Troops) 40 

Wa J Rtt — WuG 12 — Kraftwagengeratabteilung 
(Motor Vehicle Equipment Branch) 237 
Chef des Ausbildungswesens im Ersatzheer (Chief 
of Training in the Replacement Army) 199 
Chef Gen St d H — Chef des Generalstabs des Heeres 
(Chief of General Staff) 72 
Chef des Heeresstabes beim Chef OKW (Chief of 
Army Staff with Chief OKW) 25 
Chef HNV — Chef des Heeresnachrichtenwesens 
(Chief Signal Officer) 118 

Chef des Instandsetzungswesens (Chief of Motor 
Repair) 181 

Chef des Kriegsgefangenenwesens (Chief of Pris- 
oners of War) 44 

Chef des Kriegskarten- nnd Vermessungswesens 
(Chief of Mapping and Survey) 116 
Chef des OKW (Chief of the Armed Forces High 
Command) 13 

Chef des Transportwesens (Chief Army Transporta- 
tion Officer) 126 

Chef des Wehrmachtkraftfahrwesens (Chief of 
Armed Forces Motor Transportation) 17 
Chef des Transportwesens der Wehrmacht (Chief 
of Armed Forces Transportation (Rail and 
Water) 18 

Chef des Wehrmachtsanitatswesens (Armed Forces 
Surgeon General) 24 

Chef des Wehrmachtstreifendienstes (Chief of the 
Armed Forces Patrol Service) 22 



Chefgruppe (Policy Section) 140 
Chef H Arch — Chef der Heeresarchive (Chief of 
Army Archives) 301 

Chef H Biich — Chef der Heeresbiichereien (Chief of 
Army Libraries) 302 

Ch H Rust u. BdE — Chef der Heeresriistung und 
Befehlshaber des Ersatzheeres (Chief of Army 
Equipment and Commander of the Replacement 
Army) 154 

Chef H St b Chef OKW — Chef des Heeresstabes 
beim Chef OKW (Chief of Army Staff with 
Chief OKW) 25 , 

Chef Inst — Chef des Instandsetzungswesens (Chief 
of Motor Repair) 181 

Chef Kriegsgef — Chef des Kriegsgefangenenwesens 
(Chief of Prisoners of War) 44 
Chef Pr Tr — Chef der Propagandatruppen (Chief of 
the Propaganda Troops) 40 
Chef Trspw — Chef des Transportwesens (Chief 
Army Transport Officer) 126 
Chef Trspw d W — Chef des Transportwesens der 
Wehrmacht (Chief of Armed Forces Transporta- 
tion (Rail and Water)) 18 
Chef WKW — Chef des Wehrmachtkraftfahrwesens 
(Chief of Armed Forces Motor Transportation) 
17 

Chef W San — Chef des Wehrmachtsanitatswesens 
(Armed Forces Surgeon General) 24 
Chef W Str D (Chief of the Armed Forces Patrol 
Service) 22 , 

Chi — Chiffrier-Abteilung (Crytographic Branch) 37 
Her Beauftr d Fiihrers fur die mil Geschichtsschr — 
Der Beauftragte des Fiihrers fur die militarische 
Geschichtsschreibung (Fuhrer’s official military 
historian) 38, 92, 298 

Eisenbahnpionierabteilung — Jn 10 (Railway Engineer 
Branch, Inspectorate 10) 176 
F Abt — Feldtransportabteilung (Field Transporta- 
tion Branch) 19 

Feldzeuginspektion — Fz Jn (Ordnance Inspectorate) 
188 

Forschungsabteilung (Ordnance Research Branch) 
258 

Frd Heere Ost — Fremde Heere Ost (Eastern 
Armies Branch) 89 

Frd Heere West — Fremde Heere West (Western 
Armies Branch) 90 

Fiihrerhauptquartier (Field Headquarters of the 
OKW) 14 

Fz Jn — Feldzeuginspektion (Ordnance Inspectorate) 
188 

Gen — See General 

General der Artillerie (Chief Artillery Officer) 112 
General der Eisenbahntruppen (Chief of Railway 
Troops) 127 

General der Freiwilligenverbande (Chief of Volun- 
teer Links) 123 

General der Heeres-Flaktruppen (Chief Army Anti- 
Aircraft Artillery Officer) 114 
General der Heereskiisten- und Festungsartillerie 
(Chief Coast and Fortress Artillery Officer) 113 
General der Motorisierung (changed to Gen d Kfw) 
179 
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General der Nachschubtruppen (Chief of Supply 
Troops) 106 

General der Nebeltruppen (Chief Chemical War- 
fare Officer) 122 

General der Osttruppen (changed to Gen d Freiw 
Verb) 124 

General der Pioniere und Festungen (Chief En- 
gineer and Fortifications Officer) 120 
General der Panzerabwehr aller Waffen (Chief 
Antitank Officer for All Arms) 306 
General der Schnellen Truppen (changed to Gen 
Insp d Pz Tr) 10 

General des Kraftfahrwesens (Chief Motor Trans- 
port Officer) 104 

General des Kraftfahrwesens/AHA (Group of the 
Chief Motor Transport Officer in the General 
Army Office) 178 

General zu besonderer Verwendung (General for 
Special Employment (Discipline)) 128 
Generalinspekteur der Panzertruppen (Inspector 
General of Panzer Troops) 304 
Generalinspekteur des Kraftfahrwesens (Inspector 
General of Motor Transport) 70 
Generalinspekteur fur das Kriegsgefangenwesen der 
Wehrmacht (Inspector General for Prisoner of 
War Affairs) 27 

Generalinspekteur fur den Fuhrernachwuchs des 
Heeres (Inspector General for Potential Officers 
and NCOs) 285 

Generalquartiermeister (Chief Supply and Admin- 
istration Officer) 74, 94 

Generalstab des Heeres (Army General Staff) 71 
General z b V IV (General for Special Employ- 
ment IV — now Chef W Str D) 23 
Gen Insp d Pz Tr — Generalinspekteur der Panzer- 
truppen (Inspector General of Panzer Troops) 
304 

Gen Insp Kfw — Generalinspekteur fur das Kraft- 
fahrwesen (Inspector General of Motor Trans- 
port) 70 

Gen Insp Kriegsgef — Generalinspekteur fur das 
Kriegsgefangenenwesen der Wehrmacht (Inspec- 
tor General for Prisoner of War Affairs) 27 
Gen Qu — Generalquartiermeister (Chief Supply and 
Administration Officer) 74, 94 
Gen St d H — Generalstab des Heeres (Army Gen- 
eral Staff) 71 

GJF — Generalinspekteur fur den Fuhrernachwuchs 
des Heeres (Inspector General for Potential 
Officers and NCOs) 285 

GL/Flak-E — Amtsgruppe fur Flakentwicklung 
(Group for Antiaircraft Artillery Development) 
253 

GL/Flak-E/1 — Abteilung fur Ballistik und Entwick- 
lung der Flakmunition (Branch for Ballistics and 
Development of Antiaircraft Equipment) 254 
GL/Flak-E/2 — Abteilung fur Geratentwicklung 
(Branch for the Development of Antiaircraft 
Equipment) 255 

GL/Flak-E/3 — Abteilung fur technische und allge- 
meine Angelegenheiten (Branch for Technical and 
General Matters) 

GL/Flak-E/4 — Abteilung fur Waffenentwicklung 



(Branch for the Development of A A Weapons) 
257 

GL/Flak-Rii — Abteilung Flakrustung (Antiaircraft 
Armament Branch) 258 

G St OKH — Gebuhrnisstelle des OKH (Pay and 
Allowance Department of the OKH) 266 
Gr — See Gruppe 

Gr S — Gruppe Seelsorge (Chaplains’ Section) 192 
Gruppe (Section) 9 

Gruppe Ila — Adjutantur (Personnel Section) 99 
Gruppe III — Feldjustizverwaltung (Field Legal Ad- 
ministration Section) 100 

Gruppe IVa — Heeres-Intendant (Chief Army Ad- 
ministration Officer) 101 
Gruppe IVb — Heeresarzt (Army Surgeon) 102 
Gruppe IVc — Heeresveterinar (Army Veterinarian) 
103 

Gruppe V — General des Kraftfahrwesens (Chief 
Motor Transport Officer) 104 
Gruppe Z — Zivilbeauftragter (Civil Commissioner) 
105 

Gruppe FP — Hceresfeldpostmeister (Army Post- 
master) 107 

Gruppe z b V — Gruppe zur besonderen Verwendung 
(Party Liaison) 69 

Gruppe z b V — Gruppe zur besonderen Verwendung 
(Ceremonial occasions) 152 
G St OKH — Gebuhrnisstelle des OKH (Pay and 
Allowance Department of the OKH) 266 
GZ — Zentralabteilung (Central Branch of Army 
General Staff) 75 

H Arzt — Heeresarzt (Army Surgeon) 102 
H Bes Abt — Heeresbesoldungsabteilung (Army Pay 
Branch) 283 

Heeresbesoldungsabteilung (Army Pay Branch) 283 
Heeresdruckvorschriftenverwaltung (Army Regula- 
tions administration) 157 

Heeresfeldzeugmeister (Chief Army Ordnance Offi- 
cer) 189 

Heeres- Finanzierungstabteilung (Army Finance 
Branch) 284 

Heeres-Flakartillerieabteilung — Jn 13 (Army Anti- 
aircraft Artillery Branch, Inspectorate 13) 165 
Heeres-Haushaltsabteilung (Army Budget Branch) 
281 

Heeres-Intendant (Chief Army Administrative 
Officer) 101 

Heeres - Nachrichtenverbindungs - Abteilung (Army 
Communication Branch) 172 
Heeres- Personalabteilung 3 — P 3 (Branch P 3 Gen- 
eral Staff Officers) 143 

Heeres-Personalabteilung 4 — P 4 (Branch P 4, 
Officer Replacements) 144 

Heeres-Personalabteilung 5 — P 5 (Branch P 5, 
(Branch P 5, Decorations and Medals) 145 
Heeres-Personalabteilung 7 — P 7 (Branch P 7, 
Officers in Voiksgrenadier Units) 151 
Heerespersonalamt (Army Personnel Office) 131 
Heeresplankammer (Army Map Service) 294 
Heeres-Rohstoffabteilung (Army Raw Materials 
Branch) 292 

Heeres-Sanitatsinspekteur (Chief Army Medical 
Inspector) 129 
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Heeres-Sanitatinspektion S Jn (Medical Inspector- 
ate) 183 

Heerestechnisches Biiro (Army Technical Bureau) 
295 

Heeresverwaltungsamt (Army Administration 
Office) 259 

Heereswaffenamt (Army Ordnance Office) 21± 
Heeresforstabteilung (Army Forestry Branch) 2/2 
H Haush — Heereshaushaltsabteilung (Army Budget 
Branch) 281 

HNV — Heeresnachrichten verbindungsahteilung 
(Army Communication Branch) 172 
Hoherer Offizier der Kraftfahrparktruppe (Motor 
Maintenance Troops Officer) 182 
Hoh Inf Offz fur die Landesbef — Hoherer fn- 
fanterieoffizier fur die Landesbefestigungen 
(Senior Infantry Officer for Land Fortifications) 
161 

Hoh Ldgs Pi Fti — Hoherer Landungspionier-Fiih- 
rer (Chief of Amphibious Engineers) 121 
Hoh Offz d Kf Pk Tr — Hoherer Offizier der Kraft- 
fahrparktruppe (Senior Motor Maintenance 
Troops Officer) 182 

Hoh Offz d Verw Tr — Hoherer Offizier der Vcr- 
waltungstruppen (Senior Officer of Administra- 
tive Troops) 174 

HPK — Heeresplankammer (Army Map Service) 294 
HR — Heeresrechtsabteilung (Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Branch) 195 

H Ro — Heeres-Rohstoffahteilung (Army Raw Ma- 
terials Branch) 292 

H San Insp — Heeres-Sanitatsinspekteur (Chief 

Army Medical Inspector) 129 
HTB — Heerestechnisches Biiro (Army Technical 
Bureau) 295 

H Vet— Heeresveterinar (Army Veterinarian) 103 
Infanterieabteilung — Jn 2 (Infantry Branch — Inspec- 
torate 2) 160 

In FV — Inspekteur der Fiirsorge- und Versorgungs- 
dienststellen (Inspector for Welfare and Pensions 
Agencies) 47 

Insp d Annst— Inspekteur der Annahmestellen f fir 
Offizierbewerber des Heeres (Inspector of Army- 
Officer Procurement Offices) 

Insp d Pz Tr — Inspekteur der Panzertruppen (In- 
spector of Panzer Troops) 308 
Inspekteur der Annahmestellen fiir Offizierbewerber 
des Heeres (Inspector of Army Officer Procure- 
ment Offices) 290 

Inspekteur der Artillerie (Inspector of Artillery) 
203 

Inspekteur der Bautruppen (Inspector of Construc- 
tion Troops) 206 

Inspekteur der Festungen (Inspector of Fortifica- 
tions) 120 

Inspekteur der Heeresflaktruppen (Inspector of 

Army Antiaircraft Troops) 204 
Inspekteur der Infanteric (Inspector of Infantry) 
201 

Inspekteur der Nachrichtcntruppen (Inspector of 

Signal Troops) 207 

Inspekteur der Nachschubtruppen (Inspector of 

Supply Troops) 208 



inspekteur der Nebeltruppen (Inspector of Chemi- 
cal Troops) 209 

Inspekteur der Panzertruppen (Inspector of Pan- 
zer Troops) 308 

Inspekteur der Pioniere und Eisenbahnpioniere (In- 
spector of Engineers and Railway Engineers) 
205 

Inspekteur des Reit- und Fahrwesens (Inspector of 
Riding and Driving) 202 

Inspektion der Fiirsorge- und Versorgungsdienst- 
stellen im OKW (Inspectorate for Welfare and 
Pensions Agencies) 47 

Insp Fest — Inspekteur der Festungen (Inspector of 
Fortifications) 120 

Jn 1 — Kriegsschulenabteilung (Cadet School Branch 
— Inspectorate 1 ) 288 

Jn 2 — Infanterieabteilung (Infantry Branch — Inspec- 
torate 2) 160 

Jn 3 — Reit- und Fahrwesen (Riding and Driving 
Branch — Inspectorate 3) 162 
Jn 4 — Artillerieabteilung (Artillery Branch — Inspec- 
torate 4) 164 

Jn 5 — Pionierabteilung ( Engineer Branch — Inspec- 
torate 5) 166 

Jn 6 — Panzertruppenabteilung (Panzer Troops 

Branch — Inspectorate 6) 168, 309 
Jn 7 — Nachrichtcntruppenabteilung (Signal Branch 
— Inspectorate 7) 170 N 

Jn 8 — Abteilung Nachschubtruppen (Supply Branch 
— Inspectorate 8) 173 

Jn 9 — Abteilung Nebeltruppe, Gasabwehr, und 
Luftschtitz (Chemical Warfare and Air Raid 
Protection Branch — Inspectorate 3) 175 
Jn 10 — Eisenbahnpionierabteilung (Railway Engi- 
neer Branch-Inspectorate 10) 176 
Jn 11 — Abteilung Technische Truppen (Branch for 
Technical Troops — Inspectorate 11) 177 
Jn 12 — Abteilung Kraftfahrwesen (Motor Trans- 
port Branch — Inspectorate 12) 180 
In 13 — Hceres-Flakartillerieabteilung (Army Anti- 
aircraft Artillery Branch — Inspectorate 13) 165 
Jn FIB — Inspektion des Erziehungs- und Bildungs- 
wesens dcs Heeres (Inspectorate of Army Train- 
ing and Education) 286 

Jn F'est — Inspektion der F'estungen (Inspectorate of 
Fortifications) 167 

Jn FV — Inspektion der Fiirsorge- und Versorgungs- 
dienststellen im OKW (Inspectorate for Welfare 
and Pensions Agencies) 47 
Just — Justiziare des OKH (Legal section in the 
OKH) 195 

Kdr d Eisb Pz Ziige — Kommandeur der Eisenbahn- 
Panzer-Ziige (Chief of Armored Trains) 111 
Kdr d Freiw Verb — Kommandeur der Freiwilligen 
Verbande (Commander of Volunteer Units) 125 
KF — Kriegsfernmeldeabteilung (Armed Forces Wire 
Communications Branch) 

Kr Gesch Heer — Kriegsgeschichtliche Abteilung des 
Heeres (Army Historical Branch) 299 
Kr Kart Verm Chef — Chef des Kriegskarten- und 
Vermessungswesens (Chief of Mapping and Sur- 
vey) 116 

Kriegsgef Allg — Allgemeine Abteilung des Kriegs- 
gefangenenwesens (General PW Affairs Branch) 
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Kriegsgef Org — Organisationsabteilung des Kriegs- 
gefangenenwesens (PW Affairs • Organization 
Branch) 46 

Kriegsgeschichtliche Abteilung des Heeres (Army- 
Historical Branch) 299 

Kriegsgeschichtliche Abteilung der Wehrmacht 
(Armed Forces Historical Branch) 38 
Kriegswissenschaftliche Forschungs-Anstalt des 
Heeres (Military History Research Institute) 300 
Kr Wiss Abt — Kriegswissenschaftliche Abteilung 
(Military Science Branch) 93 
Kr Wiss Forsch Anst — Kriegswissenschaftliche 
Forschungsanstalt (Military History Research In- 
stitute) 300 

KS — Abteilung ' Kriegsschulen (Cadet School 
Branch) 288 

Lehrgange fur hohere Adjutanten (Courses for Se- 
nior Personnel Officers) 153 
Lohnst OKH — Lohnstelle des Oberkonimandos des 
Heeres (Wage and Salary Office of the OKH) 
Militarwissenschaftliche Rundschau (Military Sci- 
ence Review) 

Min St A — Mineraldlstammabteilung (Central Pet- 
roleum Branch) 60 

Nachrichtenbetriebsabteilung des ■ Ch H Rust u. 
BdE (Signal communications branch of the Chief 
of Army Equipment and Commander of the Re- 
placement Army) 292 

Nachrichtengeratabteilung (Signal Equipment 
Branch) 171, 235 

Nachrichtenhelferinnen-Einsatzabteilung ( Female 
Auxiliary Corps) 296 

Nachrichtentruppenabteilung — Jn 7 (Signal Branch, 
Inspectorate 7) 170 

Nationalsozialistischer Fuhrungsstab des Heeres 
(National Socialist Guidance Staff of the Army) 
297 

N Ger Abt — Nachrichtengeratabteilung (Signal 
Equipment Branch) 171, 235 
NH — Einsatzabteilung — Nachrichtenhelferinnen-Ein 
satzaibteilung (Female Auxiliary Corps) 296 
N SF /OK W — N ational sozialistischer F iihrungsstab 

des OKW (National- Socialist Guidance Staff of 
the OKW) 65 

NSF St d H — Nationalsozialistischer Fuhrungsstab 
des Heeres (National-Socialist Guidance Staff of 
the Army) 297 

Ob d H — Oberbefehlshaber des Heeres (Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Army) 70a 
Oberkommando des Heeres (Army High Command) 
3, 70a 

Oberkommando der Kriegsmarine (Navy High 
Command) 3 

Oberkommando der Luftwaffe (Air Force High 
Command) 4 

Oberkommando der Wehrmacht (Armed Forces 
High Command) 1, 2, 11 
Oberquartiermeister — See O Qu 
O Qu — Oberquartiermeister (Senior General Staff 
Officer) 73 



I 73, 76 

II 73, 82 

III 73, 85 

IV 73, 88 



V 73, 91 

Op Abt — Operationsabteilung (Operations Branch) 
77 

Oberster Befehlshaber der Wehrmacht (Supreme 
Commander of the Armed Forces) 12 

Obst Bfh d Wm — Oberster Befehlshaber der 
Wehrmacht (Supreme Commander of the Armed 
Forces) 12 

OKH — Oberkommando des Heeres (Army High 
Command) 3 

OKL — Oberkommando der Luftwaffe (Air Force 
High Command) 4 

OKM — Oberkommando der Kriegsmarine (Navy 
High Command) 3 

OKW — Oberkommando der Wehrmacht (Armed 



Forces High Command) 1, 2, 11 
Org Abt — Organisationsabteilung (Organization 

Branch) 86 

Qu — Quartiermeistergruppe (Supply section) 95 

I 95, 96 

II 95, 97 

III 95, 98 



P 3 — Heeres-Personalabteilung (Branch P 3, Gen- 
eral Staff Officers) 143 

P 4 — Heeres-Personalabteilung (Branch P 4, Officer 
Replacements) 144 

P 5— Heeres-Personalabteilung (Branch P 5, Deco- 
rations and Awards) 145 

P 7 — Heeres-Personalabteilung 7 (Branch P 7, Offi- 
cers in Volksgrenadier units) 151 
PA — Heerespersonalamt (Army Personnel Office) 
131 

Panzertruppenabteilung — Jn 6 (Panzer Troops 
Branch Inspectorate 6) 168, 309 
Pionierabteilung — Jn 5 (Engineer Branch — Inspec- 
torate 5) 166 

Preispr — Vertrags- und Paeisprufwesen (Contracts 
and Price Control Branch) 62 
Priif Fest — Festungspionierabteilung (Fortress En- 
gineer Branch) 223 

Pz Offz b Gen St d H — Panzeroffizier beim Ge- 
neralstab des Heeres (Panzer Troops Liaison Offi- 
cer at the Army General Staff) 307 
Rcferat (Desk) 10 

Reichsversorgungsabteilung (Civilian Pensions 
Branch) 49 

Ro — Rohstoffabteilung (Raw Materials Branch) 57 
Rohstoffstelle OKH (Army Raw Materials Center 
293 

Ro St A — Rohstoff-Stammabteilung (Central Raw 
Materials Branch) 58 

Sdf — Sonderfiihrer (Specialist Leaders) 150 
Sd St HWK — Sonderstab fur Handelskrieg und 
wirtschaftliche Kampfmassnahmen (Bureau of 
Economic Warfare) 26 

S Jn — Heeres Sanitatsinspektion (Medical Inspec- 
torate) 183 

S Jn/Org — Organisationsabteilung (Organization 
Branch) of the Medical Inspectorate) 185 
S Jn/Pers — Personalabteilung (Personnel Branch 
of the Medical Inspectorate) 184 
S Jn/Wi G — Abteilung fur Wissenschaft und Ge- 
sundheitsfuhrung (Branch for Science and Hy- 
giene of the Medical Inspectorate) 186 
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Sonderstab A (Special Staff A) 159 
Sonderstab fur Handelskricg und wirtscliaftliche 
Kampfmassnahmen (Bureau of Economic War- 
fare) 26 
St — See Staffel 

Stab AHA — (Staff of the General Army Office) 156 
Stab/Bkl — (Clothing Staff of the General Army 
Office) 158 

Stab W Fach — Stab fur wehrwirtschaftliche Fach- 
krafte (Economic Experts Personnel Section) 61 
Staffel — (Echelon) 5 

1. (Forward Echelon) 5 

2. (Rear Echelon) 5 

Stellv Chef WFSt — Stellvertretender Chef des 
Wehrmachtfiihrungsstabes (Deputy Chief of the 
Armed Forces Operations Staff) 31 
Tr Abt — Abteilung fiir Allgemeine Truppcnangc- 
legenheiten (Branch for General Troop Matters) 
191 

TSD— Truppensonderdienst (Special Troop Service) 
260 

US— Abteilung Unteroffizier-Vorschulen u. -Schulen 
(NCO School Branch) 289 

V 1— Heeresbeamtenabteilung (Branch for Army 
Officials) 262 

V 2 — Abteilung der Liegenschaften der Standorte 
und Wohnungsfiirsorge (Branch for Real Estate 
of Garrisons and procurement of Quarters) 270 

V 3 — Heeresverpflegungsabteilung (Army Rations 
Branch) 274 

V 4 — Heeresbauverwaltungsabteilung (Branch for 
the Administration of Army Construction) 278 

V 5 — Heeresbeschaffungsabteilung (Army Procure- 
ments Branch) 275 

V 6— Abteilung fiir Verwaltung von Ubungsplatzen 
(Branch for the Administration of Maneuver 
Areas) 271 

V 7 — Heeresbauwirtschaftsabteilung (Branch for 
Army Construction Activities) 279 

V 8 — Abteilung fiir Gefolgschaftsangelegenheiten 
des Heercs (Branch for Civilian Workers) 263 

V 9 — Heereskassen und Beamtenbesoldungsabteilung 
(Branch for Army Accounts and Pay of Offi- 
cials) 264 

V 10 — Heeresforstabteilung (Army Forestry 
Branch) 272 

VA — Heeresverwaltungsamt (Army Administration 
Office) 259 

Verk Abt— Verkehrsabteilung (Traffic Branch) 21 
Verpfl Insp OKH — Verpflegungsinspekteur im OKH 
(Rations Inspector of the OKH) 276 
Vertrags- und Preispriifwesen (Contracts and Price 
Control Branch) 62 

Vertreter der Wehrmacht beim Jugendfiihrer des 
Deutschen Reichs (Hitler Youth Liaison) 53 
Veterinarinspekteur (Chief Veterinary Inspector) 
131 

V J — Veterinarinspektion (Veterinary inspectorate) 
187 

Wa A — Heereswaffenamt (Army Ordnance Office) 
211 

Wa Abn — Amtsgruppe fur Abnahme (Acceptance 
group) 244 



Wa Chef Ing — Amtsgruppe Chefingenieur (Chief 
Ordnance Engineer Group) 246 
' Wa Chef Ing 1 — Chefkonstrukteur (Chief Design- 
er’s Branch) 247 

Wa Chef Ing 2/Wa Ro — Rohstoffstelle OKH 
(Army Raw Materials Center) 293 
Wa Chef Ing 3/Hz — Halbzeugstelle (Pig Iron 
Branch ) 248 

W’a Chef Ing 4 — Fabrikationsabteilung (Wa Chef 
Ing 4) 249 

Wa Chef Ing 5 M B — Maschinelles Berichtwesen 
(Machine Recording Branch) 250 
Wa Chef Ing 6 — Fabrikationsgruppe Werkzeug- 
maschinen, Lehren und Werkzeuge (Section for 
the Manufacture of Machine Tools, Patterns, and 
Tools) 251 

Wa Chef Ing 7 — Fabrikationsgruppe Munition 
(Section for the Manufacture of Munition) 252 
Wa F — Forschungsabteilung (Ordnance Research 
Branch) 258 

Waffengenerale — (Chiefs of arms and services) 110 
Waffeninspekteure- — (Inspectors of arms and serv- 
ices) 200 

Wa J Rii-Mun — Amtsgruppe fiir Industrielle Riis- 
tung (Munition) (Group for Ammunition Manu- 
facture) 238 

Wa J Rii-Mun 1 — Munitionsabteilung 1 (Ammuni- 
tion Branch 1) 239 

Wa J Rii-Mun 2 — Munitionsabteilung 2 (Ammuni- 
tion Branch 2) 240 

Wa J Rii-Mun 3 u zbV — Munitionsabteilung 3 u zbV 
(Special Purpose Ammunition Branch) 241 
Wa J Rii-Mun 4 — Munitionsabteilung 4 (Ammuni- 
tion Branch 4) 242 

Wa J Rii-Mun 5 — Munitionsabteilung 5 (Ammuni- 
tion Branch 5) 243 

Wa J Rii-WuG — Amtsgruppe fiir Industrielle Riis- 
tung — Waffen und Gerat (Group for Weapons and 
Equipment Manufacture) 230 
Wa J Rii-WuG 1 — Allgemeines Heeresgerat 

(Branch for General Army Equipment) 231 
Wa J Rii-WuG 2 — Waffenabteilung (Weapons 
Branch) 232 

Wa J Rii-WuG 5 — Pionier-, Eisenbahnpionicr- und 
Festungs-Gerateabteilung (Engineer, Railway En- 
gineer, and Fortress Equipment Branch) 233 
Wa J Rii-WuG 6 — Panzerkraftwagen und Zug- 
kraftwagenabteilung (Tanks and Tractors 
Branch) 234 

Wa J Rii-WuG 7 — Nachrichtengeratabteilung (Sig- 
nal Equipment Branch) 235 
Wa .1 Rii-WuG 8/ZO — Abteilung fur optisches und 
feinmechanisches Gerat (Optical and Precision In- 
struments Branch) 236 

W Allg — Allgemeine Abteilung (General Armed 
Forces Branch) 42 

Wa Priif — Amtsgruppe fiir Entwicklung und Prii- 
fung (Development and Testing Group) 218 
Wa Priif 1 — Ballistische und Munitionsabteilung 
(Ballistical and Ammunition Branch) 219 
Wa Priif 2 — Infanterieabteilung (Infantry Branch) 
200 

Wa Priif 4 — Artillericabtcilung (Artillery Branch) 
221 
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Wa Prut' 5 — Pionier- und Eisenbahnpionier-Abtei- 
lung (Engineer and Railway Engineer Branch) 
222 

Wa Priif 6 — Panzer- und Motorisierungs-Abteilung 
(Panzer and Motorized Equipment Branch) 224 
Wa Priif 7 — Nachrichtenabteilung (Signal Branch) 
225 

Wa Priif 8 — Abteilung fur Optik, Messwesen, 
Heereswetterdienst, Feuerleitung und Karten- 
druck (Branch for Optical, Survey, Meteorological, 
Artillery Fire Control and Map Printing Equip- 
ment) 226 

Wa Priif 9 — Gasschutzabteilung (Gas Protection 
Branch) 227 

Wa Priif 11- — Abteilung fiir Sondergerat (Special 
Equipment Branch) 228 

We Priif 12 — Abteilung fiir Versuchsplatze (Branch 
for Proving Grounds) 229 
Wa Priif Fest (See Priif Fest) 

Wa Z — Zentral-Amtsgruppe des Heereswaffenamts 
(Central Group of Army Ordnance Office) 212 
Wa Z 1— Organisationsabteilung (Organization 

Branch) 213 

Wa Z 2 — Gruppe fiir Allgemeine Verwaltungs- 
angelegenheiten (Administrative Section) 214 
Wa Z 3 — Betriebswirtschaftliche Abteilung (Branch 
for internal office management) 215 
Wa Z 4 — Vorschriftenabteilung (Directive Branch) 
216 

Wa Z 6— -Allgemeine Unterbringungs-, Bau- und 
fiber wachungsangelegenhei ten (Branch for Hous- 
ing, Construction and Guard Matters) 217 
WEA — Wehrersatzamt (Conscription and Recruit- 
ing Office) 63 

Wehrmachtfiihrungsstab (Armed Forces Operations 
Staff) 30 

Wehrmacht-Haushaltsabteiluug (Armed Forces Bud- 
get Branch) 28 

Wehrmacht-Rechtsabteilung (Armed Forces Judge 
Advocate General) 29 

Wehrmacht-Reifenstelle (Armed Forces Tire Cen- 
ter) 59 

Wehrmacht-Sichtungsstelle (Captured Documents 
Exploitation) 303 

Wehrmacht-Transportleitung Mitte (Central Armed 
Forces Transportation Command) 20 
Wehrmacht-Versorgungsabteilung (Armed Forces 
Welfare and Pensions Branch) 48 



Wehrmachtzentralamt (Armed Forces Central Office) 
15 

Wehrwirtschaftiiche Abteilung (Armed Forces 

Economic Branch) 56 

Wehrwirtschaftsamt (Armed Forces Economic 
Office) 55 

W'e Sist — Wehrmacht-Sichtungstelle (Captured Doc- 
uments Exploitation Center) 303 
WFSt — Wehrmachtfiihrungsstab (Armed Forces 

Operations Staff) 30 

WH — Wehrmacht-Haushaltsabtcilung (Armed Forces 
Budget Branch) 28 

Wi — Wehrwirtschaftiiche Abteilung (Armed Forces 
Economic Branch) 56 

Wi A — Wehrwirtschaftsamt (Armed Forces Eco- 
nomic Office) 55 

W Kr Gesch — Kriegsgeschichtliche Abteilung der 
Wehrmacht (Armed Forces Historical Branch) 
38 

W Pr — Abteilung fiir Wehrmachtpropaganda (Armed 
Forces Propaganda Branch) 39 
WR — Wehrmachtrechtsabteilung (Armed Forces 
Judge Advocate General) 29 
W R St — Wehrmachtreifenstelle (Armed Forces 
Tire Center) 59 

W Trsp Ltg Mitte — Wehrmachttransportleitung 
Mitte (Central Armed Forces Transportation 
Command) 20 

WU — Abteilung fiir Wehrmachtfachschuluntcrricht 
(Armed Forces Education Branch) 

W Vers — Wehrmachtversorgungsabteilung (Armed 
Forces Welfare and Pensions Branch) 48 
WVW — Abteilung Wehrmachtverlustwescn (Armed 
Forces Casualty Branch) 51 
W Wiss — Abteilung Wissenschaft (Military Sci- 
ence Branch) 54 

WZA — Wehrmachtzentralamt (Armed Forces Cen- 
tral Office) 15 

Zahlmeisterei des Ch H Rust u. BdE (Accounting 
Office of the Chief of Army Equipment and Com- 
mander of the Replacement Army) 268 
1. Zeritral-Abt (Branch 1, Central Branch) 133 
Z — Zentralabteilung im OKH (Chief H Riist u. 

BdE) (Central Branch in the OKH) 282 
Zentral-Amtsgruppe des OKW (Armed Forces Cen- 
tral Group) 16 

Zentral-Amtsgruppe des Heereswaffenamts (Central 
Group of the Army Ordance Office) 212 
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Section IV. ORGANIZATION OF THE 
ARMY FOR WAR 

I. Territorial Basis 

In peacetime the organization and administration 
of the German Army were based on the division 
of the national territory into fifteen corps areas 
(Wehrkreise). Each one of these contained the 
headquarters and component divisions of a corps 
and was as the same time the main territorial 
echelon for conscription, the administration of 
army property, local defense, and nearly all other 
military matters. The commander of the corps 
area was simultaneously the commanding general 
of the corps, which he was destined to lead into 
the field on the outbreak of war. 

The corps areas as well as the corps were 
numbered with Roman numerals from I to XIII 
plus XVII and XVIII in Austria. Thus the 
I Corps was located in Corps Area I, and so on. 
The missing numbers — XIV, XV, and XVI — 
were used for three non-territorial corps set up 
to control the motorized, light, and Panzer divi- 
sions respectively. After the annexation of 
Austria, another non-territorial corps, XIX, was 
set up to control Austrian Panzer and light di- 
visions. 

By 1939 the German Army had been expanded 
from the seven divisions of the old Reichswehr 
to a total of 51 divisions plus corps troops. These 
consisted of 36 infantry and motorized divisions, 
numbered from 1 to 36, in Germany proper ; 
three infantry divisions in Austria and the Sude- 
ten areas ; five Panzer divisions ; four light divi- 
sions ; and three mountain divisions. They were 
organized as follows : 



Non-territorial 



Corps 
XIV. .. 


. . . Magdeburg . . . . 


... 2 Mtz 13 Mtz 


XV 




20 Mtz 29 Mtz 
... 1 L 2 L 3 L 


XVI. . . 




... 1 Ps 3 Pz 






4 Ps 5 Ps 


XIX... 


. . . Wien 


.... 2 Ps 4L 



After the Polish campaign in 1939, two new 
corps areas, XX and XXI, were created in an- 
nexed territory in the east ; subsequently Corps 
Areas Bohmen und Mahren and G c neralgouvcrne- 
inent were added. 

2. Mobilization Plan 

The German mobilization for the present war 
was a gradual process lasting several months. 
The High Command was determined to avoid the 
mistakes of 1914, when millions of men were 
drawn into the Army almost overnight to form 
second-rate reserve and Landwehr divisions wjth 
serious disruption of the economic life of the 
country. This time the reservists were called 
up individually and deliberately were mixed with 
the personnel of regular divisions so that most 
of the new units formed during the summer of 
1939 were fully as efficient and well organized 
as the original ones. Most of the regular regi- 
ments added one or more supplementary bat- 
talions, composed of men of the older age classes 
who had had only 8 or 12 weeks of training; 
these battalions exchanged personnel with the 
regular battalions and were then organized into 
new divisions just before the attack on Poland. 

3. Creation of the Field Army 



Corps 



( corps area ) 


H eadqmrters 




Divisions 


I.... 


. . Konigsberg . . . 


.. 1 


11 


21 


II.... 


. . Stettin 


.. 12 


32 




III.... 


. . Berlin 


.. 3 


23 




IV.... 


..Dresden 


.. 4 


14 


24 


V.... 


. . Stuttgart 


.. 5 


25 


35 


VI 


. . Munster 


. . 6 


16 


26 


VII.... 


. . Miinchen 


.. 7 


27 


1 Mt 


VIII.... 


. . Breslau 


.. 8 


18 


28 


IX.... 


. . Kassel 


.. 9 


15 




X.... 


. .Hamburg 


.. 22 


30 




XI.... 


. . Hannover 


.. 19 


31 




XII.... 


. . Wiesbaden .... 


.. 33 


34 


36 


XIII.... 


. .Niirnberg 


.. 10 


17 


46 


XVII.... 


. .Wien 


.. 44 


45 




XVIII.... 


. .Salzburg 


2 Mt 


3 Mt 



On 27 August 1939, in accordance with carefully 
laid plans which had been developing since the 
latter part of June, the entire German Army 
was split from top to bottom into two mutually 
exclusive parts, which were to perform two dis- 
tinct functions for the duration of the war. One 
part was to be concerned only with military op- 
erations and was known as the Field Army 
(Feldheer) ; the other part was devoted to train- 
ing, procurement, and administration in the Zo^ie 
of the Interior and was called the Replacement 
Army (Ersat sheer). The operational parts of 
the High Command, including the Commander- 
in-Chief and the bulk of the General Staff, esr 
tablished a field headquarters away from Berlin 
to control the Field Army. The rest of the 
High Command was placed under a deputy of 
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Figure 6. — German corps areas. 
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the Comniander-in-Chief to be known as the 
Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the 
Replacement Army ( Chef der Heeresriistung und 
Befehlshaber des Ersatsheeres), responsible for 
maintaining the Field Army by the dispatch of 
replacements, the formation of new units, and 
the supply of materiel, as well as continuing the 
normal military functions at home. 

At the same time each of the active corps 
took the field under its commanding general, and 
the corps areas were placed under deputy com- 
mands to control the Replacement Army, the 
permanent installations, and the conscription and 
training system. The new commander in each 
corps area was to be known by the dual title of 
Deputy Commanding General and Commander 
of the Corps Area (Stellvertretender Komman- 
dierender General und Befehlshaber im Welir- 
kreis ). In his capacity as Deputy Commanding 
General he was to be responsible for all matters 
having to do with troop units of the Army, par- 
ticularly the operation of the replacement sys- 
tem; as Commander of the Corps Area he was 
to exercise all territorial functions, such as con- 
scription, control of permanent installations, and 
local defense, on behalf of the entire Armed 
Forces. 

The corps of the new Field Army were or- 
ganized into armies (Armeen ) — an administrative 
and tactical echelon which had not existed in 
peacetime. These, in turn, were placed under 
the tactical control of army groups (Heeres- 
gruppen), which were directly responsible to 
field headquarters for the conduct of operations. 

At the lower levels, each unit which took 
the field in 1939 left behind at its home station 
a rear echelon which was known as its replace- 
ment training unit (Ersatzeinheit) . An infantry 
regiment, for example, left behind an infantry 
replacement training battalion, bearing the same 
number, which was thenceforth to induct and 
train recruits, dispatch them to the field regi- 
ment as needed, and receive personnel back from 
the field unit if they were to be discharged or 
when they came out of general hospitals. 

4. Functions of the Home Command 

The functions of the wartime command for the 
Zone of the Interior may be described as three- 
fold : 

a. Personnel. Conscription, training and re- 
placement of personnel include control of mobili- 
zation policies and the actual call-up and induc- 



tion of men; all types of military training, in- 
cluding the selection and schooling of officers and 
noncommissioned officers ; the dispatch of per- 
sonnel replacements to field units in response to 
their requisitions ; and the organization of new 
units. 

b. Equipment. Design, procurement, accept- 
ance, and storage of equipment of all kinds, and 
its dispatch to the Field Army, involve: assess- 
ment of the future needs of the field; planning 
of production ; obtaining the necessary raw ma- 
terials and labor; development and testing of new 
weapons ; fiscal matters ; maintenance of suitable 
storage and transport facilities, and of head- 
quarters to control them ; and organization of 
the channels for supply requisitions and deliveries. 

c. Administration. Administration of the 
permanent military installations in the Zone of 
the Interior and emergency defense of the home 
territory also are responsibilities of the Home 
Command. The latter function (which would be- 
come operative, for example, in case of a sur- 
prise airborne invasion of the heart of Germany) 
would be exercised by the Home Command only 
until an adequate Field Army force could be 
assembled to take charge of the operations. 

The above functions of the Home Command 
are discussed in detail in Sections V and VI, of 
this chapter and in Chapter VI below. 

5. Organization of the Theater of War 

On the outbreak of war, all the parts of Europe 
and its adjacent waters which might be the scene 
of operations became, from the German point 
of view, the Theater of War ( Kriegsgebiet ). 
Within this area the Germans distinguish between 
the Theater of Operations (Operationsgebiet) and 
the Zone of the Interior (Heimatkriegsgebiet) . 
Since, in the German concept, wars should be 
conducted as far as possible beyond their own 
frontiers, the military nomenclature also provides 
for an intermediate area known as the Zone of 
Military Administration ( Gebeit der Kreigsver- 
waltung) or Occupied Territory (Besetstes 
Gebiet) ; in fact, much of Europe was in this 
category during the years when the German 
armies were fighting in the distant steppes of 
Russia and in Africa. 

The Theater of Operations itself is divided 
into the Combat Zone (Gefeclitsgebiet) and the 
Communications Zone (Riickw'drtiges Gebiet). 
The latter may be entirely taken up by the Army 
Rear Areas (Riickzmrtige Armeegebiete) or, 
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if the line of communications is long, its rearward 
part may be the Army Group Rear Area ( Ruck - 
wartiges Heeresgebiet) . 

Each of the above subdivisions of the Theater 
of War is subject to a different type of admin- 
istration by the military, mixed military and civil, 
or only the civil authorities. The arrangement is 
shown schematically in Figure 7. 

The Zone of the Interior was extended in 
1941 and 1942 to include Denmark, Alsace, Lor- 
raine, Luxemburg, and those parts of Poland 
incorporated in the so-called Government Gen- 
eral; it already included Bohemia and Moravia. 
By contrast, much of Germany itself was within 
the Theater of Operations and even within the 
Combat Zone by the end of 1944. 

The Zone of the Interior is in general the 
area under the command of the Chief of Army 
Equipment and Commander of the Replacement 
Army. Special regulations provide for the divi- 
sion of authority whenever units or installa- 
tions of the Replacement Army are stationed with- 
in the Theater of Operations, as has happened 
with the pushing back of the front lines into Ger- 
many. In such cases the field commander has no 
authority over the units or installations in ques- 
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tion; he may not conscript German males found 
in the area or ^nake requisitions of horses or 
motor vehicles, for example, since this would 
upset the long-range and nation-wide programs 
of the Home Command for the utilization of per- 
sonnel and equipment. Only under absolute mili- 
tary necessity may a field commander assume 
control of units or installations of the Replace- 
ment Army, and he must then immediately notify 
the Commander of the Replacement Army. The 
latter, on the other hand, must consult the field 
commander on any matter of fundamental im- 
portance affecting the area of joint interest. This 
arrangement well illustrates the careful distinc- 
tion which the Germans make between the func- 
tions and authority of the Field Army and those 
of the Home Command. 

Within the Communications Zone, the Army 
Group Rear Area (when it exists) is placed 
under the authority of a Commander of Army 
Group Rear Area ( Befehlshaber des riickwiirtigen 
Heeresgebiets) , who has the status of a corps 
commander and is responsible to the Commander 
of the Army Group. His main tasks are to pro- 
vide for the military administration of the area 
and' to protect the security of the lines of com- 
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munication so that the army group commander 
can devote himself entirely to combat operations. 
Similarly, the Army Rear Area is controlled by 
a Commander of Army Rear Area (Kommandant 
des riickwartigen Armeegebiets) with the status 
of a division commander. The rear area com- 
manders have at their disposal security (Si 
cherungs) units and police troops and set up vari- 
ous types of administrative headquarters. 

6. Administration of Occupied Territory 

In occupied territory, or the Zone of Military 
Administration (which in some cases has been 
the “friendly” territory of nations allied to Ger- 
many), the administrative structure is distinct 
from the operational control of any German com- 
bat units stationed in it. In France before the 
Allied landing in 1944, for example, the Mili- 
tary Administration under General von Stiilp- 
nagel was responsible for local security and for 
dealing with the French authorities and the popu- 
lation, but had no direct connection with von 
Rundstedt’s army group which was stationed 
there for operational purposes. Distinct from 
both these commands Were the training units 
in reserve divisions stationed in France, which 
came under the control of the Commander of the 
Replacement Army in Berlin for training and 
replacement purposes. 

Typical of the flexibility of the German sys- 
tem was the great variety shown in the forms of 
military administration in the different occupied 
countries. In each case the form of German 
military control was adapted to the strategic needs 
as well as to the political, economic, and psycho- 
logical factors. In Denmark there was officially 
no control at all, since the country was regarded 
as “protected” and not occupied ; the German 
troops stationed there came under a Commander 
of German Troops in Denmark, while the ad- 
ministration of the country was left to the con- 
stitutional Danish government, subject only (until 
1944) to German diplomatic pressure. At the 
opposite extreme was Poland, where no rem- 
nant of the. previous native administration re- 
mained and the Germans had to have tight mili- 
tary control and even do most of the local polic- 
ing. In France and some other countries the 
Germans worked largely through the native au- 
thorities but also set up their own administra- 
tive area headquarters ( Oberfeldkommandan- 
turen ) and sub-area headquarters ( Feldkomman- 
danturen) as the local garrison commands. 



Section V. FUNCTIONS OF THE 
CORPS AREA 

1. Introduction 

As has been shown, the Home Command in war- 
time is responsible for the replacement of per- 
sonnel, the procurement of equipment, and 
territorial administration and defense. Most of 
these functions are exercised through the regional 
corps areas, which are the permanent basis for 
the organization and administration of the Ger- 
man Army. It is these functions which are dis- 
cussed in this section. 

A few functions of the Home Command are 
performed on a basis other than the territorial one 
of corps areas and are not included here. By far 
the most important of these is the procurement, 
acceptance, storage, and issue of ordnance ma- 
teriel, which is handled by the Army Ordnance 
Office and the Ordnance Inspectorate operating 
through their own regional organization ; this func-, 
tion is discussed in detail in Chapter VI below. 
Other types of supplies, with the exception of 
gasoline and lubricants, are administered by the 
corps areas after procurement policies have been 
established by the High Command. 

2. Corps Area Responsibilities 

The functions of the corps area headquarters in 
wartime may be divided into those which it per- 
forms as a territorial command and those which 
accrue to it as the deputy headquarters of a peace- 
time army corps which is now in the field. As a 
territorial command it is responsible to the Armed 
Forces High Command and has responsibilities 
affecting all three branches of the Armed Forces ; 
in this capacity it is officially referred to as Corps 
Area Headquarters . . . ( Wchrkrciskommando 
. . . ). In its other capacity it is under the Army 
High Command alone and is referred to as 
Deputy Headquarters of the . . . Army Corps 
(StcUvcrtretcnd.es General kommando . . . Arniec- 
korps) ; as such it is responsible for the replace- 
ment training system for all the field units which 
are affiliated with it. 

The following are the principal responsibilities 
of this combined headquarters : 

Conscription of manpower, carried out through 
a system of conscription offices. (See Section VI 
of this chapter below.) 

Training, conducted in training units which 
come under controlling staffs of regimental and 
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division status and in military schools. (See Sec- 
tion VI.) 

Replacement of personnel for the affiliated field 
units and formation of new units. (See Section 
VI.) 

Local defense is provided for, in the first in- 
stance, by static units of various types, particu- 
larly the local defense battalions ( Landes schutzen - 
Bataillone) , local construction units ( Landesbau - 
pioniere), and river guard units (Landespioniere) . 
Such units are controlled by a special adminis- 
trative division staff (Divisions-Kommando 
z.b.V.), of which one was set up in each corps 
area early in the war. They provide guards for 
vital installations and for prisoner of war camps 
and furnish personnel for local garrison battalions 
■ (Standortbataillone) and companies. In case of 
emergency the corps area commander has extra- 
ordinary powers over civilian agencies as well as 
the military units and installations in his territory ; 
he may then, for example, issue orders to the pro- 
vincial and local authorities, commandeer trans- 
port and supplies, and take any other steps neces- 
sary until outside help arrives. 

Any General Headquarters units of the Field 
Army which are temporarily stationed in the corps 
area are controlled by the corps area headquarters 
through its special administrative division staff 
( Div . Kdo. z.b.V.) or other appropriate command 
channel. 

Auditing of the accounts of all field units affili- 
ated with the corps area is another responsibility. 

All military personnel, regardless of their own 
unit affiliation, are subject to the curfews and 
other disciplinary regulations issued by the local 
garrison commander within the corps area. These 
regulations are enforced by a patrol service main- 
tained by the corps area headquarters as well as 
by the garrison headquarters. In alt territorial 
matters the corps area commander has a large 
degree of autonomy. He allots units to garrisons 
and determines the areas controlled by the gar- 
rison commanders. He also controls the Corps 
Area Administration {W ehrkreisverwaltung) and 
its subordinate administrative offices so far as 
their activity concerns the troops stationed in the 
corps area. 

3. Corps Area Headquarters Organization 

The various responsibilities of the corps area com- 
mander and the corps area headquarters are re- 
flected in the composition and functions of his 
regular staff and attached special command staffs. 



In principle, the staff is organized like any nor- 
mal corps staff. The differences result from the 
fact that it has, not an operational, but a replace- 
ment mission ; furthermore it is not a mobile, but 
a static organization. Thus, for example, Section 
I b, which in a field unit handles supply of equip- 
ment and ammunition, is in this case also respon- 
sible for the supply of manpower and for sending 
replacements to the Field Army ; Section I c, nor- 
mally intelligence, is not primarily concerned with 
_ obtaining information about the enemy but with 
counterintelligence and security; and Sections II, 
personnel, and IV a. administration, are expanded, 
Section II serving also as the depository for per- 
sonnel records while Section IV a is incorporated 
into the large and semi-autonomous organization 
of the Corps Area Administration ( W ehrkreis - 
vcnualtung) . 

The staff is headed by a Chief of Staff ( Chef 
dcs Stabcs) and includes the following sections: 
Section I is responsible for such matters as 
training, quarters, air raid protection, gas defense, 
transportation, training films, surveying and map- 
ping, engineer units, and technical supervision of 
utilities in military installations. 

Signal matters are handled in the I a Section 
by the Commander of Signal Troops ( Kom - 
mandeur der Nachrichtcntruppcn). He in turn 
has a staff of his own concerned with training, 
activation, and replacement of signal units, super- 
vision of radio traffic, static telephone installa- 
tions, signal equipment, and female auxiliaries. 

Section I b handles the supply of ordnance 
equipment and ammunition for units stationed in 
the corps area. As an echelon in the control of 
manpower, this section supervises the conscrip- 
tion offices ( Wchrersatzdienststcllen ) and is re- 
sponsible for issuing the orders for the transfer 
of replacements to units of the Field Army in 
response to their requisitions. 

Section I c handles counterintelligence and se- 
curity to the limited extent that the corps area 
headquarters participates in these activities. It 
also is concerned with Armed Forces propaganda 
and press relations, as well as the training and 
employment of interpreters. Formerly this section 
also handled troop welfare, morale building, and 
recreational activities ; later, these became the re- 
sponsibility of the National-Socialist Guidance 
Officer ( Nationalsozialistischer Filhrungsoffizier ) 
who is an independent staff officer in charge of a 
newly created section of the staff. 

Section II, the personnel section, is divided into 
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Subsections II a, dealing with officer personnel, 
and II b, concerned with enlisted personnel. Sub- 
section II a keeps individual records for all pro- 
fessional officers regardless of where they are em- 
ployed and handles the recruiting of officer candi- 
dates and awards of decorations. Subsection II b 
deals with transfers and detachment of individual 
enlisted men to schools or for other duty. It does 
not keep individual records for enlisted personnel, 
as these are kept by the conscription offices. It 
also handles the recruiting of potential officer and 
noncommissioned officer candidates ( Annahme - 
stellen fur den Fiihrcrnaclm’uchs), deferment of 
essential workers, and furloughs and discharges. 

Section III is headed by the corps judge 
( Korpsrichter ) ; however the corps area head- 
quarters is not an important echelon for legal 
matters. 

Section IV a, administration, is headed by the 
Korpsintendant who at the same time has charge 
of the Corps Area Administration ( W ehrkreis - 
verwaltung) . 

Section IV b is headed by the Deputy Corps 
Surgeon ( Stellvertretender Korpsarzt, also called 
Wehrkreisarzt), who advises the commander on, 
medical questions and has a staff of his own. 
Under him special medical officers ( Truppendrzte ) 
supervise discharges for medical reasons which 
are handled through army discharge bureaus 
( H eeresentlassungsstellen ) . 

Section IV c is the Deputy Corps Veterinarian 
( Stellvertretender Korpsveteriniir, also called 
W ehrkreisveterindr) , who has his own separate 
staff. 

Section IV d comprises the Protestant and 
Catholic corps area chaplains ( W ehrkreis pfarrcr ) . 

Motor transport (Heeres-Motorisierung) is 
handled by a separate staff section, sometimes called 
Section V or referred to as the Corps Area Motor 
Transport Officer ( Wchrkreiskraftfahroffizier ). 
It deals with the issue of licenses for military 
drivers and vehicles ; allocation and distribution 
of military vehicles, tires, equipment, gasoline, 
and oil ; traffic control ; and the supply of vehicles. 

Independently of this section there exists a 
Commander of Motor Maintenance Troops 
( Kommandeur der Kraftfahrparktruppe) , who 
controls motor maintenance training units, motor 
maintenance and repair parks, and parks for spare 
parts and tires. This commander is sometimes, if 
not always, the same man as the Corps Area 
Motor Transport Officer. 



On the staff of each corps area headquarters a 
Section F, Welfare (Fiirsorge) , controls the ac- 
tivities of welfare officers ( Fiirsorge-Offiziere ) 
who give advice and assistance to professional 
soldiers who are discharged or about to be dis- 
charged. All discharged non-professional soldiers 
are taken care of by the Ministry of Labor. 

This section represents that part of the German 
Welfare and Pensions ( Fiirsorge und Versor- 
gung) organization which is administered by the 
corps area commander. The other part, Pensions 
(V crsorgung) , is handled on a different level, the 
chain of command going from the Armed Forces 
High Command to one of three regional Welfare 
Groups ( Vcrsorgungsgruppen ) which are located 
at Berlin, Breslau, and Munich. These control 
the Welfare and Pension Offices ( Fiirsorge - und 
Versorgungsiimtcr) , of which there is one in each 
corps area. These offices, which- do not form part 
of the corps area organization, grant pensions 
for discharged professional soldiers and their de- 
pendents. The reason for the separation of these 
offices from the control of the corps area com- 
mander is the desire to achieve uniformity in the 
administration of pensions throughout the entire 
Reich. 

Attached to the staff of each corps area head- 
quarters is a Commander of Prisoners of War 
( Kommandeur dcr Kriegsgefangenen im Wehr- 
kreis . . .), who is in charge of all prisoner of war 
camps in the corps area. He controls camps for 
officers (O ffizicrslagcr or Oflag ) and camps for 
enlisted personnel { Lf annschafts-Stammlager or 
Stalag), both types being designated by the Ro- 
man numeral of the corps area and distinguished 
by letters, as XII A, B, etc. 

The Commander of Military Police Patrols 
( Kommandeur dcs Strcifendicnstes) is the su- 
perior of all road and railway patrols. He is di- 
rectly subordinate to the corps area commander 
and works in dose liaison with the garrison com- 
manders. 

The Officer for Military Economic Affairs 
( IV ehrivirtscjuiftsoffizier ) handles, for the corps 
area commander, all questions of military eco- 
nomics having a territorial bearing; he is at the 
same time a direct representative of the Armed 
Forces Economic Office in the Armed Forces 
High Command and liaison officer to the regional 
armament inspectorates ( Riistungsinspektionen ) 
of the Ministry for Armaments and War Pro- 
duction (Ministcrium fiir Riistung und Kriegs- 
produktion) . 
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4. Garrison Headquarters 

The local territorial responsibilities of the corps 
area commander are exercised through Armed 
Forces Senior Garrison Officers ( IV ehrmacht- 
Standortalteste). In garrisons with permanent 
headquarters (Kommandanturen) , or on maneu- 
ver areas ( T ruppenubungspldtze ) , the commander 
( Kommandant ) is automatically the senior gar- 
rison officer. 

If the majority of the units or installations in 
a garrison belong to the Navy or Air Force, the 
senior garrison officer may be taken from these 
branches of the Armed Forces instead of from the 
Army, but he remains subordinate to the corps 
area commander. 

The area of the garrison town and its immedi- 
ate vicinity is designated as the garrison district 
(Standortbezirk) , its boundaries fixed by the 
senior garrison officer with the approval of the 
corps area commander. Within this district the 
senior garrison officer is fully responsible for 
discipline, local defense, and related matters on 
behalf of the entire Armed Forces ; enlisted per- 
sonnel, for example, require a pass to leave the 
garrison district. 

All parts of the corps area which are not in- 
cluded in garrison districts are allotted by the 
corps area commander to so-called garrison areas 
(Standortbereiche) , which are placed under the 
control of existing senior garrison officers for the 
exercise of the same functions as within the dis- 
tricts. 

If there is an airport ( Fliegerhorst ) within the 
garrison district, it is treated as an autonomous 
district and placed under the command of a Ger- 
man Air Force officer. 

The senior garrison officer is authorized to 
commandeer soldiers and horse-drawn vehicles in 
his area to do work for the general purposes of 
the garrison. In case of emergency he may mo- 
bilize special detatchments. 

The senior garrison officer issues regulations 
for garrison guards and patrols and cooperates 
with units of the Armed Forces gatrol Service 
( Wehrmacht-Streifendienst ). He is responsible 
for local defense measures, especially for the air 
raid protection of all installations belonging to the 
Armed Forces, and for the efficiency of the air 
raid protection services. 

The senior garrison officer is responsible for 
the maintenance of military discipline among all 
members of the Armed Forces within his terri- 
tory ; all military personnel on leave have to report 
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at the garrison headquarters within 48 hours, and 
the senior garrison officer may declare certain 
restaurants or streets off limits. 

5. Corps Area Administration 

a. General. All administrative matters in the 
German Army are controlled at the top by the 
Army Administration Office (H eeresverwaltungs- 
amt) in the Army High Command. Under this 
office the administrative agencies within Germany 
are organized on a territorial basis, with the Corps 
Area Administration ( W chrkreisverwcdtung ) as 
the next lower echelon. Below this, these matters 
are handled by the local garrison administrations 
( Hccrcs-Standortverwaltungcn ) and other spe- 
cialized types of local administrative agencies. 
This entire system operates independently of the 
tactical chain of command. The word “adminis- 
tration” ( V erwaltung ) in the German Army cov- 
ers primarily pay, rations, clothing, and billeting. 

b. Dual Position of the Corps Area Ad- 
ministration. The degree of independent au- 
thority of the Corps Area Administration in carry- 
ing out its duties depends on the nature of the 
subject matter, which is divided into two basic 
'categories : those in which the Corps Area Admin- 
istration acts independently of the Corps Area 
Headquarters and is responsible only to the Army 
Administration Office, and those in which it acts 
on the orders of the corps area commander. In 
the latter type of subject, the Corps Area Admin- 
istration functions as the IV a, or administrative 
section, of the corps area staff, and these subjects 
are usually referred to as “IV a matters”. They 
are mostly matters connected with the administra- 
tion of the corps area headquarters itself or of the 
units directly subordinate to it. 

The matters in which the Corps Area Adminis- 
tration acts independently are those which derive 
from its status as a responsible echelon in the 
territorial administrative structure. In these mat- 
ters it has its own direct administrative channels, 
upwards to the Army Administration Office and 
downwards to the local garrison administrations. 
They include the following categories : 

Pay, accounting, social insurance, and allow- 
ances. 

Procurement, storage, and issue of utensils and 
general equipment. , 

Supervision of the handling of food in pro- 
cessing plants and in the ration depots. 

Billeting, so far as it is not determined by the 
military decision of the corps area commander. 

Building and civilian contracts. 
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Personnel matters of all administrative officers 
in the Corps Area Administration, its subordinate 
agencies, and Field Army units maintained by the 
corps area. 

Training of administrative officers. In principle 
this separation into “IV a matters” and independ- 
ently handled administrative matters is carried 
down to the lowest administrative echelons, al- 
though the scope of their independent authority is 
less comprehensive than that of the Corps Area 
Administration. This basic division of the ad- 
ministrative authority is characteristic of the dual 
functions and responsibilities of the administra- 
tive service of the German Army. 

The head of the Corps Area Administration is 
an administrative officer in the Special Troop 
Service ( Truppensonderdienst ) with the title 
Korpsintendant who is at the same time the head 
of Section IV a of the staff of the corps area com- 
mander. As head of the Corps Area Administra- 
tion the Korpsintendant is directly subordinate to 
the Army Administration Office ; as a staff officer 
he is subordinate to the commanding general. 

c. Functions of the Corps Area Adminis- 



tration. The principal function of the Corps 
Area Administration consists in supervising the 
various local offices in the corps area which con- 
stitute the executive organs of administration. 
The local administrative offices are : 

Army garrison administrations ( Heeres-Stand - 
ortverwaltungen ) . 

Army ration main depots ( Heeres-Verpfie - 
gungshauptdmtcr ) and army ration depots 

( Heeres- V erpflcgungsiimter) . 

Hospital administrations ( Lazarettverwaltun - 
gen). 

Clothing offices ( Bcklcidungsdmter) . 

Construction offices ( H ecrcsbauamter) . 

Administrative offices of units of battalion or 
higher status located in the corps area ( Zahl - 
meistereien). 

An additional function of the Corps Area Ad- 
ministration is auditing the accounts of the bat- 
talion administrative officers ( Truppcnzahl - 

meister) of Field Army units affiliated with the 
corps area, wherever they are located. It may 
issue instructions to these officers, but they are 
technically subordinate not to it but to the Field 




Figure 8. — Corps Area Administration. 
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Army administrative headquarters at higher 
echelons. 

The Corps Area Administration is also respon- 
sible for personnel matters of administrative of- 
ficers in units affiliated with the corps area and 
serves as their replacement unit. It also trains 
such officers. 

d. Organization of the Corps Area Admin- 
istration. Corresponding to its responsibilities 
the Corps Area Administration is subdivided into 
the following sections ( Sachgebiete ) : 

Section A : Fiscal matters ; interpretation of 

pay regulations ; travel, moving, and transporta- 
tion allowances ; welfare and pensions ; vocational 
schools of the Army ; office equipment ; libraries ; 
general rules for cashiers, bookkeepers, and audi- 
tors ; office regulations for paymasters. 

Section B : For the duration of the war this 

section is known as the auditing office ( Abrech - 
nungsintendantur) . It audits the accounts of unit 
paymasters in the field and of ordnance installa- 
tions in the corps area. 

Section C : Rations ; procurement, adminis- 

tration, and issue of rations through the ration 
depots ; procurement of forage for the remount 
depots ; bakeries ; troop-kitchens ; ration supply 
for the troops while on maneuvers ; auditing of the 
accounts of the ration depots and of those gar- 
rison administrations with a “rations” department ; 
auditing of the accounts of the remount depots. 

Section D: Supervision of the garrison ad- 

ministrations ; auditing of their accounts ; billet- 
ing; administration of real estate. 

Section E: Administration of hospitals; au- 

diting of their accounts ; questions concerning civ- 
ilian workers ; legal matters so far as not dealt 
with in any of the other sections ; clothing ; super- 
vision of clothing depots and auditing of their 
accounts. 

Section F : Construction matters ; supervision 

of the construction offices ; civilian contracts. 

Section G: Procurement of living quarters 

for members of the staff of the Corps Area Ad- 
ministration. 

Section P: (PI) Personnel matters of the 

administrative officers. (P II) Personnel matters 
of civilian workers. 

e. Special Administrative Headquarters. 
Comparable with the Corps Area Administrations, 
but in a special position, is the Administration for 
Central Army Tasks ( V erwaltung fur Zentral- 
aufgabcn des H ceres). This office is organized in 
the same way as the Corps Area Administrations 



and carries out the administration for OKH- con- 
trolled establishments in Corps Area III such as 
demonstration units, army specialist schools, 
academies, and other institutions. 

f. Subordinate Administrative Agencies. 
Of the various local administrative agencies subor- 
dinate to the Corps Area Administration, those 
which deal with rations and clothing form part of 
the organization of supply and are therefore dealt 
with in detail in Chapter VI below. 

The most important of the remaining local of- 
fices are the garrison administrations ( H ceres - 
Standortverwaltungen) . 

As a rule there is a garrison administration in 
ever)- garrison and on every maneuver area; it is 
always designated by the name of the garrison 
town. Large cities may have more than one gar- 
rison administration. 

The head of the garrison administration is an 
administrative officer who is appointed by the 
Army High Command and who is directly sub- 
ordinate to the Korpsintendant. The head of the 
garrison administration is not on the staff of the 
garrison commander, and there is no subordina- 
tion of the garrison administration to the garrison 
commander. The two are expected to cooperate 
closely, but in practice this dual authority leads 
at times to difficulties which have to be adjusted 
by agreement between the Corps Area Adminis- 
tration and the corps area commander. 

The garrison administration normally consists 
of the following departments : 

Real estate management ( Grundstiicksverw'a ! - 
tung). 

Garrison finance office (Hccrcsstaudortkasse) . 

Pay records for civilian workers (Standortlohn- 
stelle ) . 

Pay records for soldiers ( Standortgcbiihrnis - 
st elle'). 

Utensils and general equipment depot ( Gerii - 
tclagcr). 

The real estate department handles the main 
task of the garrison administration, which is the 
management and utilization of the real estate in- 
cluding training area, and the erection, mainte- 
nance, and administration of the buildings and 
other installations owned or rented by the Army. 
Excluded from these are the garrison hospitals 
( Standortlazarette ) and the installations of the 
remount depots, which are taken care of by these 
organizations themselves. 

The garrison finance office has the task of mak- 
ing payments and keeping books and accounts 
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for the garrison administration and the construc- 
tion offices ( Heeresbaudmter ). It also keeps the 
surplus cash for other local offices of the Army. , 
Affiliated with a garrison finance office are all 
small unit pay offices ( Zahlstellen ) and branch 
pay offices ( N cbcnzahlstellen ), which are only 
allowed to make cash payments and which there- 
fore use the garrison finance office for other types 
of payment. 

The pay office for civilian workers keeps the 
pay records for these groups and instructs the 
garrison finance office to make the corresponding 
payments. 

The department handling pay records of sol- 
diers in the field determines the regular service 
pay ( W ehrmachtbc sol dung for professional sol- 
diers and Kriegsbesoldung for all other soldiers) 
and makes the corresponding payments through 
the garrison finance office to their accounts or 
dependents. 

The utensils and general equipment depots store 
tools, utensils, and office equipment used in bar- 
racks and other installations. Such utensils and 
general equipment are procured by the Corps 
Area Administration, which orders one or several 
of the larger garrison administrations to effect 
the purchases for the entire area and store the 
goods. 

Another type of local administrative agency is 
the hospital administration ( Lazar ettz' erwal tun g) . 
This is subordinate to the Corps Area Adminis- 
tration as well as to the medical officer in charge 
of the hospital. It deals independently, under the 
supervision of the Corps Area Administration, 
with payments, bookkeeping, and accounting for 
the hospital. In its concern for the medical per- 
sonnel, officials, and hospitalized soldiers in mat- 
ters of pay, rations, and clothing it occupies the 
same position as the administrative office ( Zahl - 
rneister ) of a unit staff. With regard to the ad- 
ministration of the real estate and buildings be- 
longing to the hospital it has the same responsibili- 
ties as the garrison administration has for other 
property. 

Army construction offices ( Heeresbaudmter 
and Heeresneubauamter) are established by the 
Army High Command, which also appoints the 
head of the office and determines the size of his 
staff. The work of the construction offices is 
supervised by the Director of Construction (Sec- 
tion F) in the Corps Area Administration. 
Within their district Army construction offices 
deal with the technical side of the construction. 
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repair, and maintenance of buildings owned or 
rented by the Army and give advice to the other 
administrative agencies. 

6. Medical Service and Installations 

a. Medical Service. Within the Armed 
Forces the administration of the medical services 
and the use of the medical installations and facili- 
ties in Germany have been centralized to a high 
degree. In considering the medical organization 
of the Replacement Army it should be borne in 
mind that these facilities, to a varying degree, 
are also at the disposal of the other branches of 
the Armed Forces and of the Waffcn-SS. 

The Chief Army Medical Inspector ( Heeres - 
sanitdtsinspekteur) , whose activities are super- 
vised by the Armed Forces Surgeon General 
( Chef dcs Wehrmachtsanitdtswesens) , is sta- 
tioned at the headquarters of the Commander of 
the Replacement Army but does not form part of 
his staff. He works through his own staff, the 
Army Medical Inspectorate ( Heeressantitatsin - 
spcktion), which is part of the General Army 
Office ( Allgemeines Heeresarnt). He is the head 
of the medical services of the Field Army as well 
as of the Replacement Army. The Chief Army 
Medical Inspector is the superior of the medical 
personnel of the Army in disciplinary matters and 
questions concerning medical work. He decides 
on the assignment and promotion of medical 
officers. 

Within the limits of the directives issued by 
the Armed Forces Surgeon General he has the 
following responsibilities: 

Training of medical personnel. 

Direction of the medical service including hy- 
gienic and sanitary measures in the Army. 

Evacuation and hospitalization of casualties 
and the administration of all military hospitals. 

Supply of drugs and medical equipment for the 
Army. 

The permanent medical installations in Ger- 
many comprise medical units, hospitals, and sup- 
ply installations which are all organized on a 
strictly territorial basis. 

b. Corps Area Surgeons. In the Replace- 
ment Army the channels of command go through 
the chief medical officers of the corps areas. 
These officers have a dual title. They are called 
deputy corps surgeon ( Stellvertretender Korps- 
arzt) for orders which concern the troops and 
emanate from the deputy corps headquarters 
(Stellvertretendes Generalkommando) , and corps 
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area surgeon {W ehrkreisarzt) in all territorial 
matters which are handled under the authority 
of the corps area headquarters ( W ehrkreiskom - 
mando). In this dual capacity they are on the 
staff of the corps area commander and head the 
IV b (medical) section of this staff. They are 
therefore subordinate to the commander of the 
corps area as well as to the Chief Army Medical 
Inspector. Within their territory the chief medi- 
cal officers of the corps areas have the same func- 
tions and responsibilities as the Chief Army 
Medical Inspector. 

c. Medical Units. The corps area surgeons 
control the medical replacement battalions ( Sani - 
tats-Ersatzabteilungen) , one in each corps area, 
which train medical replacements for the Field 
Army. They also control the medical battalions 
(Sanitdts-Abteilungen) , which during the war 
comprise all the medical personnel other than 
those in training, serving in the Replacement 
Army with units or in general hospitals. Each 
corps area usually has two or three medical bat- 
talions, which are designated by their headquar- 
ters town. 

The medical battalions are composed of medi- 
cal sections ( Heere's-Sanitatsstaffeln ) of varying 
size. The medical sections are the local sub-units 
of the medical battalions and generally 'can be 
found in every permanent garrison and every 
maneuver area. They are designated by the 
name of the garrison town. 

The commander of the medical section is the 
local representative of the corps area surgeon 
and also serves as the garrison surgeon ( Stand - 
ortarzt) and head of the IV b section on the 
staff of the senior garrison officer. The garri- 
son surgeon is therefore subordinate to the' senior 
garrison officer as well as to the corps area sur- 
geon. The garrison surgeon also controls the 
military hospitals in his area. 

d. Hospitals. In peacetime all the larger gar- 
risons had permanent garrison hospitals ( Sand - 
ort-Lazarette). In addition there existed several 
Army tuberculosis hospitals ( Lazarette fiir Lun- 
genkranke des Heeres ) and Army sanatoriums 
( Kurlazarette des Heeres). 

In wartime all these hospitals are designated 
general hospitals (Reservelazarette). Thus the 
garrison hospitals became Reservelazarette , the 
tuberculosis hospitals Reserve-Lazarette fiir Lun- 
genkranke, and the sanatoriums Reserve-Kurla- 
sarette. In addition Army convalescents’ homes 
(Heeres-Genesungshcime) , general hospitals for 



prisoners of war ( Reservelazarette fiir Kriegsge- 
fangene), and other types were created. 

Since the peacetime facilities were entirely in- 
adequate for the wartime needs, a large number 
of civilian institutions and suitable buildings such 
as civilian hospitals, hotels, and schools were 
taken over and converted into general hospitals. 
The general hospitals are designated by the name 
of the town, and Roman numerals if there is 
more than one general hospital in the town — for 
example Resc-rvelazarett Kassel III. If a general 
hospital controls wards in separate buildings 
these usually are called pjirt-hospitals ( 7 eilla- 
zarette). The capacity of a general hospital may 
vary anywhere from 100 to 1,000 or more beds. 

The medical personnel of a general hospital 
belong to the medical section (Heeressanitdtsstaf- 
fel) which is stationed in that particular town or 
district. They therefore are affiliated permanently 
with one of the medical battalions ( Sanitdtsab - 
teilungen) of the corps area. 

For the purposes of medical supervision, gen- 
eral hospitals, with an aggregate of about 5,000 
beds in a given area of the Wehrkreis, are 
grouped together into general hospital districts 
( Reservelazarett-Bezirke ) which are under the 
supervision of senior medical officers. 

The majority of the general hospitals are 
equipped and staffed to deal with a fairly wide 
range of casualties and diseases, but a few of 
them specialize, such as general hospitals for blind 
soldiers or for soldiers with brain injuries. In 
the military medical organization, the main types 
of casualties and diseases are indicated by a sys- 
tem of code numbers, running from 1 to 21, in 
order to facilitate the distribution of casualties to 
those hospitals which are best fitted for their 
treatment. 

For the purposes of evacuation and distribu- 
tion of casualties each general hospital in a given 
area is subordinate to a transportation headquar- 
ters (Transport-Kommandantur) , where a medi- 
cal liaison officer handles all these questions. The 
distribution itself is based on daily reports from 
the general hospitals to their local distributing 
centers (Kranken-V erteilungs-S telle) giving the 
number of unoccupied beds. 

All general hospitals form part of the Replace- 
ment Army and therefore, as a rule, all soldiers 
sent to a general hospital automatically are trans- 
ferred from the Field Army to the Replacement 
Army. At times, when the Theater of Operations 
has extended into Germany proper, this rule has 
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been modified, so that soldiers who are sent to 
general hospitals in the corps areas near the com- 
bat zone are transferred to the Replacement Army 
only after having stayed in the general hospital 
for 8 weeks ; this is the same period that applies 
to field hospitals. 

7. Veterinary Service 

a. Control. At the head of the veterinary 
services of the Armed Forces is the Veterinary 
Inspector {Veterinarinspektcur) , who is stationed 
at the heaquarters of the Commander of the Re- 
placement Army. Although subordinate to the 
latter, he receives his instructions regarding ques- 
tions concerning both the Field Army and the 
Replacement Army direct from the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army. 

The staff of the Veterinary Inspector is the 
Veterinary Inspectorate in the General Army 
Office ( Allgemeines Heeresamt). 

The Veterinary Inspector is the superior of all 
veterinary and horse-shoeing personnel in all mat- 
ters concerning their professional or vocational 
activity. He makes suggestions to the Army Per- 
sonnel Office for the appointment of the higher 
ranking veterinary officers of the Army and makes 
these appointments himself for the lower ranks. 

He instructs the Army Veterinarian ( Heeres - 
Veterinar) with regard to the veterinary service 
in the Field Army, the evacuation of horses, and 
the replacement of horses and veterinary equip- 
ment. 

In the Replacement Army the Veterinary In- 
spector directs the veterinary service in accord- 
ance with instructions given by the Commander 
pf the Replacement Army. He is responsible 
for the training of veterinary and horse-shoeing 
personnel and the replacement of veterinary 
equipment. He gives the instructions for the 
distribution of horses evacuated from the field 
and their allocation to home horse hospitals 
(H eimat-Pferde-Lazarettc ) . 

In the Zone of the Interior the authority of 
the Veterinary Inspector is exercised through the 
deputy corps veterinarian ( Stellvertretendcr 
Korpsveterinar) , who is on the staff of the deputy 
corps commander as his IVc. He holds the alter- 
native title of Corps Area Veterinarian ( Wehr - 
kreisveterindr) for his territorial functions. 

Under the deputy corps veterinarian are the 
veterinary personnel and the veterinary installa- 
tions located in his territory. 

b. Veterinary Installations. Each corps 



area has home horse hospitals ( Heimat-Pferde - 
lazarette), to which are evacuated the horses 
which cannot be treated at the installations of the 
Field Army, and sick horses from the Replace- 
ment Army. The home horse hospitals are num- 
bered with the Arabic number of the corps area, 
and if there is more than one horse hospital in a • 
corps area they will be distinguished by adding 
100, 200, etc., to the number. 

Horses that have been cured go from the home 
horse hospital to a home horse park ( Heimat - 
pferdepark) . Each corps area has one home horse 
park. The Corps Veterinarian orders which 
horses from the home horse park are to go to the 
Field Army and which to the Replacement Army. 

8. Other Installations 

a. Remounts. Army remount purchasing com- 
missions ( Heeres- Rcmontierungskommissionen) 
procure young horses for the Army. These com- 
missions are outside the corps area structure and 
directly subordinate to the Army High Command. 

The young horses purchased for the Army are 
stabled and maintained by Army remount depots 
(H eercs-Remonteamter) until they have reached 
the age for training in corps area riding and driv- 
ing schools or delivery to troop units. The re- 
mount depots are independent of the remount pur- 
chasing commissions. They are subordinate to the 
corps area commander, but in certain respects 
they are under direct control of the Inspector of 
Riding and Driving at the Army High Command 
(Inspektcur dcs Reit- mid Fahrwesens ) so as to 
assure uniformity throughout all corps areas. 

b. Forestry. The Army Forest and Fisheries 
Control Offices ( H ccrcs-F orstaufsichtsdmter ) su- 
pervise the administration and utilization of for- 
ests and fisheries connected with properties be- 
longing to the Army, such as maneuver areas. 
In Germany proper there are two of these control 
offices, at Berlin and Wiesbaden, controlling the 
local offices in the Corps Areas I-XIII. 

These local offices are called Army Forest Of- 
fices ( Heeres-F orst 'dmter ) ; they in turn supervise 
forestry offices ( Hccres-Oberforstereien and 
Hccrcs-Revierfdrstereicn ) . 

The Army forest and fisheries control offices 
act in conjunction with the respective corps area 
headquarters on matters concerning the troops and 
with the corps area administrations in fiscal and 
bookkeeping questions. 

c. Military Prisons. Military prisons are in- 
ter-service institutions. They are not organized 
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on a territorial basis but generally have several 
corps areas allotted to them. 

There are various kinds of military prisons, 
each kind receiving prisoners of a different cate- 
gory. These prisoners originate from the Replace- 
ment Army as well as from the Field Army. 

• W ehrmacht-G efdngnisse , which are responsible 
directly to the Armed Forces Fligh Command, re- 
ceive soldiers who are condemned to terms for 

• more than 3 months. They are also used for pris- 
oners of war who are sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment. 

W ehrmacht-U ntersuchungsgefangnisse accept 
prisoners with sentences of up to 3 months. 

Wehrmacht-Haftanstalten are subordinate to 
garrison headquarters and take prisoners with 
, sentences of up to 6 weeks. 

There is one Wehrmacht-Festungshaftanstalt, 
which takes soldiers whose sentences specify that 
they are to be confined to a fortress, i.e., that 
their offense is not a dishonorable one. 

d. Armed Forces Signal Headquarters 
( W ehrmacht-Nachrichtenkommandanturen ) are 
designated by the towns in which they are located. 
They are regional liaison offices between the 
Armed Forces and the German Postal Service 
( Deutsche Reichspost) . In addition to their liai- 
son functions they collect data on installations for 
long-distance communications which are of mili- 
tary importance. 

Section VI. • CONSCRIPTION. REPLACEMENT. 

AND TRAINING 

I. Introduction 

This section deals with the entire system of per- 
sonnel replacement for the Field Army. The 
units of the Field Army do not procure their 
own replacements independently. Replacements 
for the field units are obtained only through the 
specified units of the Replacement Army, and 
those for the units of the Replacement Army in 
turn come only through the home recruiting 
stations. Thus, the following main divisions of 
the replacement system are obvious : 

Conscription — the function of the home re- 
cruiting stations (Wehrersatsdienststellcn) under 
the Armed Forces High Command (OKW). 

Replacement and Training — the primary func- 
tion of the Replacement Army (Ersatzheer). 

The following pages describe the machinery 
for the registration and supervision of those 
liable to service, their induction and training in 
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one of the numerous replacement and training 
units and schools of the Replacement Army, their 
dispatch to a field unit, and their return to a 
replacement unit. The principle of affiliation 
between field and replacement units, the fact 
that developments in the Field Army are often 
preceded by corresponding developments in the 
Replacement Army, and the presence of units of 
the Replacement Army on the fighting fronts 
show that, although the German Army was 
divided into two parts in 1939, the Field Army 
and Replacement Army are closely interlinked 
and cannot be fully understood except as com- 
plementary parts of a whole. 

2. Conscription System 

a. Historical Development. Systematic uni- 
versal military training in modern times is an 
invention of the Germans and has been developed 
to its highest degree of refinement by them. It 
grew out of the mass armies which were neces- 
sary to overthrow Napoleon and was introduced 
by a Prussian law of 3 September 1814 as a 
part of the far-reaching army reforms initiated 
,by Scharnhorst and his colleagues to cope with 
the- new forms of warfare. Ever since then 
universal compulsory military service has existed 
in Germany, with the exception of the period 
from 1918 to 1935, when it was forbidden by the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

b. Basic Law's. On 16 March 1935 the uni- 
versal service system (allegcmcinc IVehrpflicht) 
was reintroduced by the Law Regarding the 
Structure of the Armed Forces ( Gesetz uber 
den Aufbau der Welirmacht) . This law stated 
in three short sentences that military service was 
to be based on the principle of universal liability, 
and that the Army was to be expanded (initially) 
to a strength of 36 divisions. This was followed 
on 21 May 1935 by the Military Service Law 
(W clirgesctz) , which established the purpose and 
scope of universal service, administrative control 
of civilian manpower, categories of manpower 
according to age and training status, rights and 
duties of military personnel, and methods of call- 
up and discharge. This law, and the decrees 
issued under it, still govern the German con- 
scription system after 5 years of war. 

c. Controlling Agencies. The execution of 
the system for exercising military supervision of 
men liable to military service and for examin- 
ing and conscripting them from civilian life into 
the Armed Forces is a joint responsibility of the 
German civilian and military authorities. 
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(1) Civilian. The Minister of the Interior, 
controlling all police authorities and the ordinary 
local registration of the civilian population, is 
responsible for the registration of men liable for 
military service. This occurs through the local 
and district police authorities. 

(2) Civilian and military. The Minister of 
the Interior and the Minister of War jointly 
issued and jointly apply the Decree regarding 
Military Examination and Drafting (Verordnung 
iiber die Mustcrung und Aushebnng), which in- 
volves collaboration of the civilian and military 
authorities during the phase between first regis- 
tration and induction. They were also jointly 
responsible for dividing each corps area into 
suitable recruiting areas and sub-areas in such 
a way as both to meet the military needs and to fit, 
so far as possible, the existing civilian adminis- 
trative subdivisions of the country. 

(3) Military. The Armed Forces High Com- 
mand controls the machinery for the call-up, in- 
duction, and discharge of personnel. This in- 
cludes the recruiting area and sub-area headquar- 
ters which examine and draft recruits and repre- 
sent the military interests in the administrative 
control of civilian manpower before and after 
service. 

(4) Chain of military command. This being 
a matter which concerns all three branches of the 
Armed Forces, it is supervised by the Replace- 
ment Branch (Abteilung Ersatzwesen) of the 
Conscription and Recruiting Office ( W ehr ersatz- 
amt) in the Armed Forces High Command 
(OKW).' Emanating from this agency, orders 
are issued through the various W ehrkrcis head- 
quarters (Wehrkreiskommandos, Wkr.Kdo.) to 
the recruiting area inspectorates (Wehrersats- 
inspektionen, W.E.I.) and from there to the 
recruiting sub-area headquarters (W ehrbezirks- 
kommandos, W.B.K.). These control the Mili- 
tary Reporting Offices (Wehrmeldedmter, W.M. 
A.) and set up from time to time in their dis- 
tricts the examining boards (Musterungsstdbe, 
Must. Stb.). Most W ehrkreise contain two or 
three recruiting areas, but Wehrkeis VI, compris- 
ing the populous Ruhr and Rhineland region, has 
four, while W ehrkreise VII, XX, XXI, Bohrnen 
und Mahren, and Generalgouvernement consist 
of only one such area each. The number of re- 
cruiting sub-areas in each area varies between four 
and a dozen according to local needs. Each 
recruiting area is controlled by an Inspector of 
Recruiting Area (W ehrcrsatzinspekteur) , who is 



a general officer with the status and disciplinary 
authority of a division commander. (In some 
cases he may be a naval or air officer, since the 
recruiting system operates jointly for all three 
branches.) Recruiting sub-areas are commanded . 
by lieutenant colonels or colonels selected from 
the class of officers whose suitability for active 
service in the field has ceased. They have the 
status of regimental commanders. 

There are two recruiting sub-area headquar- 
ters which do not come under any Wehrkreis 
headquarters but directly under the Armed 
Forces High Command. The Recruiting Sub- 
Area Headquarters “Ausland” (Wehrbezirks- 
kommando Ausland in Berlin) deals with the 
registration, control, deferment, and call-up of 
German citizens in foreign countries (occupied 
or neutral). During the war it has established 
branches abroad in occupied countries ; in neutral 
countries it is assisted in its mission by the Ger- 
man consulates. The Maritime Recruiting Sub- 
Area Headquarters (IV ehrbesirkskommando See), 
with its seat at Hamburg, has the supervision 
of manpower of all Germans in the merchant 
marine. 

d. Classification of Manpower. (1) Basic 
concept. “Military service is honorary service to 
the German people. Every German is liable 
to military service. In time of war, in addition 
to liability to military service, every German man 
and every German women is liable to service to 
the Fatherland.” These are the opening clauses 
of the Military Service Law of 21 May 1935. 

(2) Extent of liability. In time of peace all 
German males were liable to military service 
from their 18th birthday until the 31 March fol- 
lowing their 45th birthday. (31 March is the 
end of the German fiscal year.) In East Prussia 
(separated from the rest of Germany by the 
Polish corridor), liability was extended until the 
31 March following the 55th birthday. The Min- 
ister of War was empowered to extend liability 
in either direction in time of war, and it now ex- 
tends from 17 (the class born in 1928) to 61 
(the 1884 class). 

(3) Reserve status. All men not doing their 
active military service are classified into the fol- 
lowing categories : 

Reserve I: Those under 35 who have com- 
pleted their regular period of active service and 
been discharged. There are only very few fit 
men in this group today. 

. Reserve II: Those under 35 who have been 
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through a period of short-term training. This 
applied before the war to some of the older 
classes. 

Ersatzreserve I: Fit men under 35 who have 
not been trained. 

Ersatzreserve II: Unfit and limited-service 

men under 35 who have not been trained. 

Landwehr I: Trained men between 35 and 45 
(actually from 31 March of the year in which 
the 35th birthday occurs until the 31 March 
following the 45th birthday). 

Landwehr II: Untrained men between 35 and 
45. 

Landsturm I: Trained men between 45 and 
55 (actually from the 31 March following the 
45th birthday until the 31 March following the 
55th birthday). 

Landsturm II: Untrained men between 45 

and 55. (The two categories of Landsturm ap- 
plied in peacetime only to East Prussia ; they 
now include men up to 61.) 

(4) Exclusion. The following- categories of 
men are described as “unworthy to bear arms” 
and therefore “excluded from military service”: 

Those sentenced to penal servitude ( Zuchthaus) . 

Those who do not possess the honorary civil 
rights. 

Those subjected to “security and improve- 
ment” measures (concentration camp for sup- 
posed habitual criminals). 

Those deprived of their “worthiness to bear 
arms” by a court martial. 

Those sentenced for activities inimical to the 
state. 

Jews also are excluded from military service, 
but in wartime are required to do other types of 
service. 

(5) Exemption. Completely unfit men are 
released from liability to military service. Roman 
Catholics who have taken holy orders (Subdia- 
konatszveihe) were not conscripted in time of 
peace. No other category of person is exempt. 

(6) Deferment. No German can be deferred 
for military service in peace or war for purely 
personal reasons or by reason of his dependency 
status except in cases of extreme hardship. De- 
ferment of indispensable employees in essential 
industries may be applied for by the employer, 
but it is granted only according to a very rigid 
quota system. No general class of men is de- 
ferred, and each case is judged on its merits. 
Application for deferment must be repeated at 
frequent intervals. 
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e. Conscription Procedure. (1) Registra- 
tion. Usually in the spring of each year in 
peacetime, under directives issued by the High 
Command, the incoming class (normally those 
who were turning 20 during the year) was sum- 
moned by the district police authorities (Kreis- 
poliseibehorde ) by means of public notices to 
appear at the local police stations for military 
registration ( polizeiliche Erfassung). It should 
be noted that under the German administration 
system the local police always have a complete 
roster of all residents of their precincts, based 
on the required registration of residents. 

After the outbreak of the war the older classes 
who had not been covered by this system were 
registered in a similar manner, and by the end 
of 1940 all the classes back to those born in 1900 
had been registered. The upper age limit was 
later extended to the 1897 class, then to 1894, and 
finally in 1944 to the 1884 class. The incoming 
classes have been registered systematically, each 
class being summoned at a slightly earlier age 
than the previous one. 

(2) First examination. Shortly after the reg- 
istration the recruiting sub-area headquarters 
( Wchrbczirkskoinniando) issues orders for the 
holding of the first examination (Musterung) of 
the registrants. This is carried out according to 
local registration districts by an examining board 
( Musterungsstab ) which included representatives 
of the military authorities, the district and local 
police, the civilian administrative authorities 
(municipalities or rural district), and the Ger- 
man Labor Service, as well as medical officers. 
On this occasion the registrants are classified 
according to their physical fitness. Since Decem- 
ber 1943 the categories used have been : fit for 
regular service ( Kriegsvcrwendungsfahig — Kv.) ; 
fit for limited service in the field (bcdingt kriegs- 
vcrwcndungsfiihig); fit only for labor service 
(arbeitsvcrwendungsfahig — ar.) ; totally unfit 
(zvchnintaugUch — wu. ) ; and temporarily unfit 
(zeitlich untauglich). Medical standards have 
been lowered progressively since 1942. 

Following their medical classification the reg- 
istrants are placed in a reserve category (normally 
Ersatzreserve I). 

(3) Drafting. In peacetime final action on 
the question of whether or not each individual 
was to be called up for regular service was taken 
at a second examination or drafting (Aiishe- 
bung). This was conducted by the same au- 
thorities as the first examination and resulted 
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either in a deferment or in definite assignment 
to a branch of service. The registrant then was 
told to go home and await orders. In wartime 
the procedure has been accelerated, and the draft- 
ing is now combined with the call-up. 

(4) Call-up. The actual call-up (Einbcru- 
fung) is issued by mail by the recruiting sub- 
area headquarters in the form of an induction 
order (Gestellungsbefehl) directing the registrant 
to report at a specified time at the headquarters 
of a unit (in wartime a replacement unit). 

(5) Induction. Recruits reporting at a bat- 
talion headquarters are first subjected to roll- 
call and then distributed to the subordinate com- 
panies, where the final medical examination and 
actual induction (Einstcllung) takes place. In- 
duction is followed by a mental and physical 
test to determine the most suitable employment 
of each man and the administration of the oath 
of allegiance. 

(6) Volunteers. Volunteer applicants for the 
officer and noncommissioned officer careers apply 
at reception centers for potential officers and 
noncommissioned officers ( Annahmestellen fur 
den Fiihrernachwuchs ) , which come under the In- 
spector General for Potential Officers and non- 
commissioned officers (GJF). Within limits, the 
volunteers are given the privilege of selecting their 
arm or branch of service. 

In January 1945 these reception centers were 
combined with the recruiting centers for the 
Waffen-SS to form new “Combined Recruiting 
Centers of the Army and Waffen-SS” (Erg'dn- 
sungsstellen des Heercs nnd dcr Waffen-SS). 
Under Himmler’s orders, one of these was es- 
tablished in each Wehrkreis, with branch offices in 
all major cities. They also deal with volunteers 
to the ranks for Volks Grenadier divisions and 
thus facilitate the distribution of manpower under 
W control. 

Volunteers to the ranks have been numerous 
during the war, though much less so than in 1914- 
1918. At the beginning of the war the lower 
age limit was 17 (instead of 18 for conscripts) ; 
it later was lowered to 16)4 and then (in 1944) 
to 16. In the past 2 years a large proportion 
of the youngest age class has been induced by 
various kinds of pressure to volunteer, largely 
for the Waffen-SS. 

(7) Discharge. Discharge before completion 
of the normal period of service was possible in 
peacetime if a man became “unworthy to bear 
arms’’ (by reason of conviction for a major crim- 



inal offense) or totally unfit, or if it was discov- 
ered that he had been inducted by error. Both 
this type of discharge and the normal discharge 
after two years of service were carried. out by 
the unit itself. In wartime this has been modi- 
fied. In order to be discharged from active 
service members of the Field Army first must be 
transferred to the Replacement Army, either by 
their own unit or by a hospital. In order to re- 
lieve these units, however, and to reduce the 
distance which the infirm soldier must travel 
to his place of discharge, army discharge centers 
(Heercs-Entlassungs-Stellen ) have been estab- 
lished to handle medical discharge cases. The 
Waffen-SS has its own corresponding medical 
discharge center. In the German Air Force, the 
physical examinations for reception and discharge 
are given in both combined reception and - dis- 
charge centers (Annahme- and Entlassungsstel- 
Icn ), which handle either procedure all the way 
through. 

(8) Foreigners. Foreigners and stateless per- 
sons, in case they are classified as “racial’’ Ger- 
mans, may volunteer for service in the German 
Army. If they live within Germany, applications 
are handled by the competent recruiting sub-area 
headquarters; if they live in foreign countries, 
they are dealt with by the Recruiting Sub-area 
Headquarters Ausland in Berlin. Volunteers 
from the Nordic countries (Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Netherlands. Belgium) may be inducted 
without the acquisition of German citizenship. 
Applications are handled by the Recruiting Sub- 
area Headquarters Ausland in Berlin. 

Since about 1943 virtually all “racial” Germans 
living in Balkan countries under German domina- 
tion have been required to “volunteer”. The 
concept of “racial” Germans (V olksdeutsche) has 
been interpreted very widely by the High Com- 
mand with the growing stringency of the man- 
power situation. Especially in the annexed areas 
of Poland, people who knew scarcely a word 
of German were classified as belonging to Sec- 
tion 3 of the German Racial List ( Abteilung 3 
dcr Dcutschen Volkslistc) ; this meant that they 
were vested with German citizenship for a pro- 
bationary period of 10 years and were liable 
to military service but could not rise above the 
rank of private first class. 

Many thousands of genuine foreigners from 
other occupied countries have been persuaded to 
join the German Army, often through political 
or economic pressure, The procedure for their 
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enlistment has varied widely for different na- 
tionalities and at different times. 

f. Handling of Conscripts. The three 
branches of the Armed Forces submit to the 
Armed Forces High Command, their personnel 
requirements on the 15th of each month for the 
second month, following. According to the de- 
mands and the general replacement situation the 
various W ehrkrcis headquarters then receive 
orders specifying how many men are to be in- 
ducted for each branch of the Armed Forces. 

The Armed Forces High Command deter- 
mines which age groups are to be drawn upon 
according to the type of service for which they 
are required. The Wehrkreis headquarters are 
bound by these arrangements but may accept vol- 
unteers of all age groups. 

If men of a certain fype are not available 
within the Wehrkreis where they are required, 
the Armed Forces High Command may order 
the transfer of recruits from one Wehrkreis to 
another. 

Within the Wehrkreis, the Wehrkreis head- 
quarters is responsible for distributing the replace- 
ment requisitions among the recruiting area and 
sub-area headquarters as rapidly as possible and 
with due regard to the varying characteristics 
of the population in different districts. City 
areas provide the best material for motorized 
units, country areas for cavalry and horse-drawn 
units. A mixing of rural and urban elements is 
to be aimed at in the interests of regional and 
national solidarity. 

The Navy accepts volunteers from all parts 
of the Reich. For its seagoing personnel it has 
a priority on recruits who, by reason of their 
place of residence or previous experience, are 
classified as belonging to the “seafaring popula- 
tion” ( seemannische Bevolkcrung) ; to man its 
shore installations it takes conscripts from the 
Maritime Wehrkreise — -I, II, X, and XX. The 
Air Force has a similar priority on conscripts 
( classified as part of the “aeronautical population” 
(fliegerische Bevolkerung), which includes those 
who have belonged to gliding clubs or who joined 
the aviation branch of the Hitler Youth. 

The Army aims at assigning every individual 
conscript to the type of unit for which his physi- 
cal condition, his civilian background, and his 
special abilities best fit him. With this in view, 
certain standing regulations have been introduced. 
Thus mountaineers called up in Wehrkreise that 
maintain no mountain units automatically are 



transferred to Wehrkreise which do — from Wehr- 
kreise VI, XII, and XX to Wehrkreis VII and 
from Wehrkreise II, III, IV, VIII, IX, X, XI, 
XXI, and Bohmen und Mdhren to Wehrkreis 
XVIII. 

In general, transfers from one Wehrkreis to 
another are not made unless there is a cogent 
reason for them, and they were not frequent until 
growing man-power difficulties began to make 
it impossible for some Wehrkreise to meet their 
obligations from their own resources. In prin- 
ciple, a conscript trains and fights in the com- 
pany of men from his own province. One sig- 
nificant deviation from this policy was in the 
treatment of conscripts from the annexed areas 
of Poland, France, and Yugoslavia. Alsatians 
generally were sent for training to northeastern 
Germany (Wehrkreis II) and Poles to the Ber- 
lin area ( Wehrkreis III) or to the southwest 
(Wehrkreis V). 

3. Replacement Training System 

a. Basic Principle. Every unit in the Field 
Army is affiliated for personnel replacement pur- 
poses with a specific unit of the Replacement 
Training Army, located in its own original Wehr- 
kreis and known as an Ersatz unit. The function 
of the latter is to induct recruits, to provide for 
their training, and to see that they are held in 
readiness to be sent off to the field unit in batches 
or individually as required. 

The normal location of the Ersatz unit is the 
home station of the affiliated field unit, to which 
the soldiers expect ultimately to return for their 
discharge or for reassignment. For example, a 
soldier who is wounded and goes to a reserve 
hospital in the Zone of the Interior will be sent, 
on leaving the hospital, to his affiliated Ersatz 
unit before being returned to the field. 

Whenever feasible, trained replacements are 
sent by an Ersatz unit to a field unit with which 
it is affiliated. If, however, a man for any reason 
is diverted to a different field unit, or if he subse- 
quently is transferred from one field unit to an- 
other, the affiliated Ersatz unit of his new field 
unit must be entered on Page 4 of his paybook 
under the heading “present competent Ersatz 
unit” ( jetzt zustandiger Ersatztruppenteil) . 

In order to understand the intricacies of the 
present Ersatz system it is well to trace the suc- 
cessive stages of its development. 

b. Original Operation of the System. 
Each infantry regiment which took to the field at 
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the beginning of the war left behind at its home 
station a battalion cadre bearing its own number 
and known as its Ersatz battalion. The primary 
purpose of this battalion was to receive recruits, 
train them, and dispatch them as replacements to 
the field regiment. At any given time it included 
one or more of each of the following types of 
companies : 

Reception companies (Stammkompanien) , con- 
sisting of new recruits and cadre personnel. 

Training companies (Ausbildungskompamen ) , 
also known as Rekruteneinheiten. These com- 
panies provided for the training of the inducted 
untrained volunteers. After the training was fin- 
ished the recruits joined the transfer company, if 
they were not transferred to the Field Army im- 
mediately. 

Transfer companies ( Marschkornpanien ) which 
were pools of trained replacements ready to de- 
part for the field unit. 

Convalescent companies (Genesendcnkom- 
panien), consisting of men released from reserve 
hospitals who were being prepared for return to 
the field. All other replacement training units are 
organized in a corresponding manner. 

c. Original Affiliation System. The three 
replacement training battalions corresponding to 
the three infantry regiments of a field division were 
controlled by an infantry replacement training 
regimental staff ( Grenadier-Ersatz-Regiment — 
Gr.Ers.Rgt.) bearing the number of the division. 
Thus, the 2d, 23d, and 44th Infantry Regiments, 
belonging to the 1 1th Infantry Division, were rep- 
resented by the 2d, 23d, and 44th Infantry Re- 
placement Training Battalions controlled by the 
11th Infantry Replacement Training Regimental 
Staff at Allenstein in Wehrkrcis I, the home sta- 
tion of the division. Replacement training regi- 
mental staffs usually were commanded by colonels. 

The replacement training regimental staff also 
controlled from three to five infantry specialist 
replacement training companies which provided 
the personnel for the infantry howitzer companies, 
antitank companies, signal sub-units, engineer 
platoons, and mounted platoons of the three in- 
fantry field regiments. 

The other components of the field division — 
the artillery regiment, reconnaissance battalion, 
antitank battalion, engineer battalion, and signal 
battalion, were affiliated in a similar way with re- 
placement training units of their respective arms 
back in the Wehrkrcis from which they came. 

All the artillery replacement training battalions 



in any Wehrkreis were controlled by two or more 
artillery replacement training regimental staffs 
bearing the numbers of artillery field regiments 
originally raised in that Wehrkrcis. The replace- 
ment training battalions for the smaller divisional 
components likewise bore the numbers of some 
of the corresponding field units from the Wehr- 
kreis, but usually one such replacement training 
battalion would provide replacements for the cor- 
responding field battalions of several divisions. 
Altogether over 50 types of regular replacement 
training units existed. 

d. Chain of Command in the Replacement 
Army. The replacement training units are sub- 
ordinate to the Wehrkreis Headquarters ( Wehr - 
kreiskommandos) in their capacity as Deputy 
Corps Headquarters ( Stellvertretende General- 
kommandos, Stv.Gen.Kdo.) through the follow- 
ing intermediate staffs : 

One or more Replacement Division Staffs ( Di- 
vision Nummer . . . ., Div. Nr ) controlling 

the replacement training units either directly, as 
in the case of independent units of the supporting 
arms and services (reconnaissance, engineer, sup- 
ply troop replacement training battalions) or 
through several infantry and artillery replacement 
training regimental staffs {Grenadier-Ersatz- 
Regiment, Gr.Ers.Rgt. and Artillerie-Ersatz- 
Regiment, Art.Ers.Rgt.) . 

Possibly one Panzer Replacement Division Staff 

( Panzer-Division Nummer Pz.Div.Nr. . . . ) 

or a Commander of Panzer Troops ( Kommandeur 
dcr Panzcrtruppen, Kdr.d.Pz.Tr.) of either bri- 
gade or regimental status, controlling the replace- 
ment training units either directly, as in the case 
of the independent battalions (tank, antitank, and 
Panzer reconnaissance replacement training bat- 
talions) or through one or two motorized infantry 
or Panzer Grenadier- replacement training regi- 
mental staffs. 

The Commander of Motor Maintenance Units 
( Kommandeur der Kraftfahrparktruppe, Kdr.d. 
Kf.Pk.Tr.), controlling motor maintenance re- 
placement training units. 

The Commander of Signal Troops (Komman- 
deur dcr Nachrichtentruppe, Kdr.d.N achr.Tr .) , 
controlling signal replacement training battalions. 

Wehrkreis Surgeon ( Wchrkreisarzt in his 
capacity as Stellvertretender Korpsarzt) , control- 
ling medical replacement training units. 

Wehrkrcis Veterinarian ( Wchrkreisveterinar in 
his capacity as Stellvertretender Korpsveterindr) . 

The Deputy Corps Commanders, who are not 
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only the commanders of the replacement training 
units but also commanders in the Wehrkreis, are 
subordinate to the Commander of the Replace- 
ment Army ( Befehlshaber des Ersatzheeres) . 
They have the right to shift the location of units 
of the Replacement Army within their areas but 
must notify the Commander of the Replacement 
Army. 

The responsibility of the Commander of the 
Replacement Army and of his subordinate head- 
quarters and offices for maintaining the Field 
Army on a wartime footing remains in effect 
when parts of the Replacement Army are located 
in the Theater of Operations. 

The number of replacement division staffs in 
each Wehrkreis is regulated by the Army High 
Command. They are responsible for the unifor- 
mity of training in their subordinate replacement 
training units. They are to be kept free from all 
administrative duties. Regarding correspondence 
they are to participate only in what concerns the 
training, arming and equipment of replacement 
training units, as well as the maintenance of 
discipline (including proceedings of law) and the 
personal matters of their subordinate officers and 
officials. Should there be several replacement di- 
vision staffs in one Wehrkreis, the deputy corps 
headquarters orders which replacement training 
units are subordinated to either one. 

e. Requisitioning of Replacements. The 
field unit may request replacements if there is a 
deficiency of more than 10 per cent of their table 
of organization strength. Replacements for spe- 
cialists, such as communication personnel or tech- 
nicians, are to be requested as soon as their ab- 
sence would hamper the efficiency of the field 
unit. Every independent field unit (regiment, in- 
dependent battalion) sends its requests for re- 
placements through channels to the division head- 
quarters. The division forwards them direct to 
the competent deputy corps headquarters. 

The deputy corps headquarters thereupon issues 
orders to the appropriate replacement units. The 
replacement division staffs usually are consulted 
only with regard to the state of training of the 
replacements before the deputy corps commander 
disposes of them. The commanders of the re- 
placement training regimental staffs participate 
fully in this matter. If the records which every 
deputy corps headquarters has to keep show that 
the competent replacement training unit cannot 
provide all or any of the replacements, the deputy 
corps headquarters passes this order to another 



replacement training unit. If an adjustment is 
not possible within the competent area, the Com- 
mander of the Replacement Army is notified and 
orders another W ehrkreis to provide the replace- 
ments. The replacement training units have to 
notify the deputy corps headquarters at once on 
what date the replacements will be ready to leave. 

Although the requisitions are strictly chan- 
nelized, direct relations between the field unit and 
the competent training unit at home always werej 
considered desirable, in order to strengthen the 
feeling of comradeship. This was achieved not 
only through the personal connections but also 
through circular letters and newspapers. 

f. Later Modifications of the Replace- 
ment Training System, 1939-Autumn 1942. 
(1) Early change in the affiliation system. The 
system of numerical affiliation between replace- 
ment training units and field units, applying par- 
ticularly to the infantry units, was valid in gen- 
eral for the four initial waves of divisions sent to 
the field by each Wehrkreis in the summer and 
autumn of 1939. These were the “active”, or 
peacetime, divisions, numbered from 1 to 36, 44, 
45 and 46; those raised from reservists, numbered 
52 to 98; those raised from Landwehr personnel, 
from 205 to 246 ; and those formed from so-called 
Ergdnzungs units (special “supplementary” 
peacetime units for short-term training of men in 
the intermediate classes 1901 to 1913), from 251 
to 269. 

The component units of divisions formed sub- 
sequent to the initial mobilization period, on the 
other hand, usually were not given new replace- 
ment training units of their own, but were as- 
signed, through the corresponding Deputy Corps 
Headquarters, an affiliation with existing replace- 
ment training units of their respective arms. Thus 
each infantry replacement training battalion 
eventually had to feed replacements to several 
field regiments, only one of which bore its own 
number. Similarly, when the infantry component 
in the Panzer divisions was increased from one 
regiment to two in 1940, the second regiment usu- 
ally was affiliated with the existing replacement 
training battalion of the original regiment. Some 
replacement training units were converted outright 
into field units ; on the other hand some field units 
were later dissolved. These changes tended to 
upset the principle of numerical affiliation, which 
underwent further changes in the following years. 

It was the practice from the very beginning to 
collect groups of trained replacements of the vari- 
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ous arms in the Wehrkreis and assemble them into 
loosely organized special personnel transfer bat- 
talions known later as Marschbataillone for the 
purpose of conducting them to the combat zone. 
Originally each such transfer unit normally was 
destined for a particular division, and often car- 
ried the number of that division, preceded by the 
Roman numeral of the Wehrkreis and followed 
by a serial number. Such battalions usually were 
attached to the rear echelon of the division in the 
field, and from there the personnel was filtered 
into the various divisional components as needed, 
or they filled up field replacement pools. 

After the start of the Russian campaign, it was 
found expedient, in view of the long distances in- 
volved, to draw on these field replacement pools in 
some cases without regard to their Wehrkreis of 
origin or the division for which they originally 
were intended. Thus a division which had suf- 
fered particularly heavy losses might receive a 
large portion of the personnel which had been 
trained and dispatched to the field for a differ- 
ent division in an adjacent and less active sector. 
In other cases, all the divisions under a given 
corps or in a particular area would share a single 
field replacement battalion. In the African thea- 
ter, for a time at least, there was only one field 
replacement battalion for all the divisions of the 
Africa Corps, although they came from different 
Wehrkreise. In the middle of 1941, moreover, all 
units in Africa were assigned affiliations with re- 
placement training units in Wehrkreise III and 
XII, regardless of the location of their previous 
replacement training units ; this was done in order 
to concentrate the specialized training which the 
men required for operations in the desert. 

All such measures resulted in a further break- 
ing down of the system of numerical affiliation and 
in some cases even a departure from the rule that 
the great majority of men in a given unit should 
come from the same Wehrkreis. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that all these, as well as all sub- 
sequent modifications up to the beginning of 1945 
in the detailed operations of the replacement train- 
ing systems, never have violated its basic principle : 
namely, that every field unit at all times must be 
affiliated with a specified replacement training unit 
to which all men leaving the Field Army are auto- 
matically sent. 

(2) Early movements of replacement training 
units. Despite the fact that the original replace- 
ment training units were intended to remain at 
the home stations of their corresponding field 



units, acting more or less as the rear echelon of 
the latter, there have been numerous shifts of 
units in the Replacement Army from one part of 
Germany to another and from Germany into oc- 
cupied countries and back again for varying 
reasons. From 1939 to 1941, when Germany still 
had neighbors to be attacked, the replacement 
training units were withdrawn from the border 
regions several months before an offensive was to 
commence in order to free the barrack space and 
other military facilities for the assembling of field 
forces. After the area was no longer being used 
for this purpose, the replacement training units 
generally returned to their home stations. 

Replacement training units, with their control- 
ling replacement division staffs temporarily thus 
transferred to another Wehrkreis, are subordi- 
nate to the deputy corps headquarters of this 
Wehrkreis for administrative purposes as well as 
for the general supervision of their training; the 
replacement division staffs, however, are the 
direct recipients of requisitions of replacements 
from the field units in this case, and at the same 
time the contact with the home Wehrkreis was not 
completely broken off. New conscripts, normally 
given orders by their local recruiting sub-area 
headquarters to report to a replacement training 
unit not far from their home town, were sent in 
these cases either individually, or in small groups, 
on long train journeys before induction or were 
assembled in special collecting points known as 
Wehrkreis-Ersatz-Depots. The latter were also 
used for receiving men who returned from the 
field as convalescents or for any other reason. 
After the units returned to the Wehrkreis these 
depots were dissolved. 

All these moves and a number of others, con- 
current with or subsequent to them, served the 
additional purpose of garrisoning the annexed or 
conquered areas adjacent to Germany proper and 
thus relieved the field forces of this responsibil- 
ity. At the same time barracks and training 
grounds in Germany were freed for the formation 
of new units for the constantly expanding Ger- 
man Army, and the recruits were given training 
away from home and under conditions more like 
those in the field. All these moves prior to the 
autumn of 1942 (except those whose primary 
motive was the evacuation of assembly areas) 
were by units in border Wehrkreise into adjacent 
occupied or annexed territory immediately across 
the border. The movements thus amounted to a 
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slight extension of the German Zone of the In- 
terior in all directions. 

g. Reorganization of the Replacement 
Army in the Autumn of 1942. (1) Principle. 

The most far reaching change in the replacement 
training system took place on or about 1 October 
1942 when all basic replacement training units 
were broken up into their two elements — one to 
handle induction and replacement and the other to 
handle training. The induction and replacement 
unit retained the designation Ersatz. But hence- 
forth it was concerned only with receipt of re- 
cruits from the conscription offices; issue of their 
personal equipment and their paybooks ; short 
military indoctrination of recruits ; forwarding of 
recruits as speedily as possible to its sister train- 
ing unit ; receipt of convalescents and sending 
them back to a field unit ; and with the processing 
of men from its affiliated field units who for any 
reason were to be discharged. The newly created 
training unit ( Ausbildungseinheit ) bore the same 
number as the Ersatz unit and was to receive the 
men from the Ersatz unit, give them their train- 
ing, and then dispatch them to an affiliated field 
unit. 

(2) Movements following the reorganization. 
The purpose of this measure apparently was to 
facilitate a shift of most training activities farther 
into the occupied countries, particularly in the 
west, without seriously affecting the efficiency of 
the induction and replacement procedure back in 
the Wehrkreise. 

The disadvantages of the earlier removal of the 
replacement training units from their home sta- 
tions, from the administrative point of view, were 
almost sufficient to outweigh the advantages. For 
this reason, none of the earlier moves except those 
dictated by military necessity were very far from 
home, and the practice of garrisoning more dis- 
tant occupied territories with replacement training 
units never was resorted to under the old system. 
It was probably these considerations, as much as 
it was the growing shortage of man-power, which 
caused the German authorities, in September 1942, 
to divide all the basic replacement training units 
into their two parts, even though in some cases 
they were reunited under a new name. This 
made it possible for the replacement units to oc- 
cupy their home stations, and for the training 
units to enjoy complete freedom of movement. 
The latter henceforth were used in large numbers 
to occupy different parts of France, the Low 
Countries, Denmark, Poland, Lithuania, the 



Soviet Union, and northern Italy in the form of 
reserve divisions. Combined training thus could 
be carried on under more realistic conditions, and 
numerous fully organized field divisions were re- 
leased for service on active fighting fronts. In 
most cases the units from a given W ehrkreis 
went to the country nearest them. In the case of 
the basic infantry training units, approximately 
two-thirds moved out in this way, and only one- 
third remained within greater Germany. 

(3) Changes at battalion level. Under the 
original system each infantry replacement train- 
ing battalion, as already indicated, normally con- 
tained a reception company, four training com- 
panies, and one or more convalescent and transfer 
companies. At the time of the reorganization the 
training companies were withdrawn under the 
battalion staff, and a new replacement battalion 
staff was created to control the remaining com- 
ponents having purely replacement functions. In 
some cases, apparently, the new training battalion 
established a transfer company of its own as a 
pool fos trained men awaiting transfer to the 
Field Army, while in other cases it seemed to send 
them to the transfer company of the replacement 
battalion. 

In practice, the change took place in either one 
or the other of the following ways : In the case of 
replacement training units which were already in 
newly acquired or occupied territories in the 
autumn of 1942, the replacement elements in some 
cases returned to their home stations to resume 
their normal induction and replacement functions 
and retained the name Grenadier-Ersatz-Bataillon, 
etc. The training elements then usually were in- 
corporated into reserve divisions and moved 
farther afield, receiving the name reserve bat- 
talion (Reserve-Bataillon) , etc.; if they remained 
in Greater Germany they were called training bat- 
talions (Ausbildungs-Bataillone) , etc. In other 
cases (both in Germany and in adjacent occu- 
pied or annexed territory) both elements remained 
in the same area and took the form of combined 
replacement and training battalions ( Ersatz - und 
Ausbildungsbataillone) . 

The above remarks apply to the various other 
arms as well as to the infantry. Most of the serv- 
ice troops remained at their home stations as com- 
bined replacement and training battalions. 

(4) Changes at regimental level. Many of 
their replacement training regimental staffs be- 
came staffs of reserve regiments ( Reserve-Regi- 
ment ) in occupied territory. The only regimental 
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staffs remaining in the Wehrkreise after the reor- 
ganization were combined replacement and train- 
ing regimental staffs ( Ersatz - und Ausbildungs- 
Regimenter ). These controlled combined replace- 
ment and training battalions and specialists com- 
panies remaining in the Wehrkreise. In addition, 
new infantry replacement regimental staffs ( Gren - 
adier-Ersatz-Regimenter ) were created to control 
replacement battalions and specialist replacement 
companies whose training elements had become 
reserve units. These new regimental staffs re- 
ceived new numbers mostly in the 500 series, and 
had no affiliation with a field division bearing the 
same number. However, some of the companies 
controlled by these new staffs retained their origi- 
nal numbers. Thus the original numerical affilia- 
tion system had almost disappeared at regi- 
mental level. 

In the artillery the original regimental staffs 
that remained in the Wehrkreis took over the 
functions of those which went out to reserve 
divisions. 

(5) Changes at division level. For occupa- 
tional and defensive purposes, as well as for the 
conduct of combined training exercises, the re- 
serve units in occupied territory were organized 
into a new type of training division known as a 
reserve division ( Reservedivision ) which still re- 
mained part of the Replacement Army. This was 
done in all cases except one by the conversion 
of one of the former replacement division staffs 
in the Wehrkreise. If not enough staffs remained 
in a Wehrkreis to supervise the induction and re- 
placement activities of replacement units as well 
as the training of combined replacement and 
training units, a new staff was created, sometimes 
taking a number 300 higher than that of the de- 
parted reserve division. Other new replacement 
division staffs were created by conversions of spe- 
cial administrative division staffs ( Divisionskom - 
mando s.b.V ., Div. Kdo. z.b.V.) As a result the 
number of the replacement division staffs was 
only slightly diminished from 34 in September, 
1942 to 29 in 1943. Each reserve division con- 
trolled a group of reserve regiments and support- 
ing units from its own Wehrkreis, but the allot- 
ment of battalions within the regiment no longer 
followed the original pattern based on the sub- 
ordination of infantry regiments to the field divi- 
sion of the same number. Sometimes the bat- 
talions took the numbers I, II, and III, and the 
regimental number, with or without addition of 
their own original numbers. In other respects, 



also, the reserve divisions took on the character 
of defensive field divisions. For instance, some 
of them received divisional rear service units, 
numbered 900 plus the reserve division number. 
These services were part of the Field Army. This 
system of reserve divisions was developed stead- 
ily throughout 1943. After the summer of 1943 
new reserve divisions also were formed from 
Panzer and motorized training units ( Reserve - 
Panzer-Divisionen) which until then had been sta- 
tioned in the Zone of the Interior. 

(6) Reserve corps. To control the replace- 
ment functions of reserve divisions (i.e., the dis- 
patch of trained replacements to the Field Army) 
a number of reserve corps ( Rescrvekorps ) and 
one or more reserve Panzer corps ( Reserve-Pan - 
zerkorps) were formed. Orders issued to deputy 
corps headquarters relating to these functions 
were now also addressed to the reserve corps, in- 
dicating that they acted as channels for replace- 
ment requisitions in the same manner as deputy 
corps headquarters. However, at least some re- 
serve corps controlled one or more defensive in- 
fantry divisions of the Field Army as well as 
their reserve divisions. 

h. The Ultimate Fate of the Reserve Di- 
visions. Altogether, the training units of the 
different Wehrkreise formed 26 reserve divisions 
in 1942 and 1943, four of which were reserve 
Panzer divisions. Thirteen were in the West, 
seven in the East, three in Denmark, two in 
Croatia, and one in Italy. From this large number 
it is evident that field divisions were relieved 
from defensive and occupational duties to an ap- 
preciable extent. In 1943, even before the last 
reserve divisions were formed, a number of them 
were converted into divisions of the Field Army. 
Two of them in the East became field training 
divisions ( Feldausbildungsdivisionen , Fcld-Ausb. 
Div.), which, although retaining training func- 
tions in addition to their line of communication 
duties, no longer formed part of the replacement 
and training structure of their W chrkreise. A 
third reserve division in Croatia was converted 
into a light ( Jdger ) division, and three other re- 
serve divisions received the designation static 
( bodenstdndige ) divisions. 

Thus by the end of 1943, 23 reserve divisions 
were in existence including the three static divi- 
sions. During 1943 several of these divisions 
were engaged against partisans while others be- 
came firmly established along the Channel coast. 

During 1944 the reserve divisions rapidly dis- 
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integrated. Of the five reserve divisions in the 
East, two were destroyed or disbanded, and three 
went into combat. The remaining reserve divi- 
sion in Croatia apparently was disbanded early in 
the year. All the 13 reserve divisions in the West 
disappeared. Three reserve Panzer divisions were 
merged with remnants of Panzer or Panzer Grena- 
dier field divisions and lost their identity. Three 
reserve divisions on the Channel coast were con- 
verted to field divisions in February, 1944. Two 
others were disbanded in July and August, after 
giving up most of their personnel to divisions 
that had suffered heavy losses in the Invasion. 
The five reserve divisions in southern France 
and on the Biscay coast were engaged against 
the Allied landing in southern France and up- 
graded to field divisions. The reserve mountain 
division in Italy also may have been upgraded 
to a field division during the year. Of the three 
reserve divisions in Denmark, two appear to have 
remained intact during 1944, while the third was 
in the process of being converted. Thus by the 
end of 1944, a maximum of six to seven reserve 
divisions remained, of which perhaps only two 
were able to fulfill the functions for which they 
were originally created. 

The reserve divisions had definite disadvantages 
as well as advantages. They were good for train- 
ing and garrison functions during the winter of 
1942-43 and for the greater part of 1943. But 
when they received definite defense assignments, 
especially on the Channel coast, they no longer 
could concern themselves with training. Neither 
could they afford to send trained replacements to 
field divisions and to replace them with untrained 
recruits and thereby imperil their combat effec- 
tiveness. 

The seriousness of the situation was intensified 
by the fact that during 1942-43 two-thirds of the 
“training” had been moved out of Germany to 
take place in these reserve divisions. As a result, 
at a critical period the continuity of training had 
to be interrupted, and a new start made in the 
W ehrkreise within Germany. 

i. Resumption of Training within Ger- 
many. New training facilities had to be provided 
as one reserve division after another ceased its 
training functions. For a time, some of the reserve 
divisions had training battalions ( Ausbildungs - 
Bataillone ) which could train personnel without 
interfering with the new defense responsibilities 
of the reserve divisions. But following the Inva- 



sion in June 1944, recruits no longer were sent to 
the reserve divisions in the West. 

Training gradually was resumed within Ger- 
many. At first some W ehrkreise dispatched re- 
cruits to existing training or combined replace- 
ment and training units of their own W ehrkreise 
within Greater Germany, and in one case even 
to the training units of a neighboring Wehrkreis. 
Subsequently first one and then other training 
companies were added within the different W ehr- 
kreise, and replacement units were expanded into 
combined replacement and training units. By 
the late summer of 1944, virtually all replace- 
ment units in some Wehrkreise had regained 
their training functions and had become combined 
replacement and training units. This was espe- 
cially the case wdth the replacement units of the 
former reserve Panzer divisions in the West. 
Other Wehrkreise did not start expanding their 
training facilities until late in 1944. In some cases 
the reforming of artillery training units preceded 
the reforming of infantry training units. In some 
instances, to help control combined replacement 
and training battalions in the infantry and facili- 
tate their possible employment in the field, the 
old ratio of three replacement and training bat- 
talions to one staff was restored through a new 
wave of combined replacement and training regi- 
mental staffs. 

The resumption of training was aided by the 
fact that pure replacement battalions had always 
maintained a skeleton force of instructors and 
cadre personnel to provide a minimum of train- 
ing in the reception, transfer, and convalescent 
companies. Also many reserve divisions returned 
their instructors and cadres to their Wehrkreis 
when they were converted or disbanded. 

j. Developments During the Summer and 
Autumn of 1944. In the summer of 1944, when 
the Reichsfiihrer-SS took over the command of 
the Replacement Army, a number of trends be- 
came emphasized. Training hours were length- 
ened, and the training period was reduced to an 
average of 6 weeks. Air Force and Navy per- 
sonnel were retained for the Army, and the 
Volkssturm was created. Paper work was sim- 
plified, and Wehrkreis borders were adjusted. 
Economy and simplification were achieved 
through : 

(1) Changes in the affiliation system. A basic 
change of the affiliation system for infantry regi- 
ments occurred. A single infantry replacement 
battalion became the competent replacement unit 
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for all the infantry regiments of one infantry 
division or two static or security divisions. As a 
result, infantry regiments no longer had a re- 
placement battalion carrying their own number, 
and the traditional relationship that originally ex- 
isted between the old units of the Replacement 
Army and the Field Army thereby practically 
was abolished. 

(2) Economy measures. Several infantry 
specialist replacement and training companies 
were combined, as were also some infantry spe- 
cialist replacement and training battalions. A 
number of replacement and training battalions 
for service troops, especially for veterinary units, 
were disbanded. 

(3) New methods of transferring replacements 
to the Field Army. New methods for requesting 
and transferring men from the Replacement 
Army to the Field Army were established in the 
first half of 1944. The manpower problem did 
not permit an even distribution of replacements 
(with the exception of specialists), but demanded 
a concentrated supply of men to units with the 
highest priority. To achieve this purpose army 
groups and independent army headquarters were 
charged with the allocation of replacements. The 
transfer of men from the units of the Replace- 
ment Army no longer took place by means of 
loosely organized groups but in one of the fol- 
lowing principal ways: In combat transfer bat- 
talions ( Kampfmarschhataillone ) having a 
strength of about 900 men with better armament 
and larger cadre personnel than before ; in trans- 
fer battalions of 700 to 1000 men; or in trans- 
fer companies of 100 to 250 men. The combat 
transfer battalion was newly created, whereas the 
transfer battalion for infantry and Panzer troops 
received the table of organization of the field re- 
placement battalion. Convalescents were returned 
to the field in convalescent transfer companies 
( Genesenen-Marschkompanien ) of 100 to 250 
men. In general, however, the importance of the 
transfer battalion was diminished, in part because 
of the rapidly changing situation in the west. The 
name “combat transfer battalion” indicates that 
the battalion as such is considered a fighting unit. 

k. Replacement Army Units in Combat. 
In the first years of the war, replacement and 
training units as such took part in combat only in 
isolated instances. Yet during the Allied advance 
through France and Belgium in August 1944, 
and at the time of the Allied airborne landing 
in Holland, five or more replacement division 
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staffs from the four western Wehrkreise were 
transferred to the Western Front with the combat 
elements of their subordinate units. 

The untrained recruits, unfit convalescents, and 
cadre personnel necessary for maintaining the 
replacement and training schedule remained be- 
hind. In some instances, a “reserve” staff prob- 
ably stayed at the home station to control replace- 
ment elements and rebuild the training structure. 
These hastily collected divisions received a variety 
of names, of which “combat divisions” ( Kampf - 

division, also Div. Nr ( A') ) seems to have 

been the most common. Five such divisions were 
actually in line, and a sixth was in charge of for- 
tification work. The subordinate units originally 
kept the numbers they had in the Replacement 
Army, but later were renumbered as organic field 
units. Four of the former replacement division 
staffs were upgraded to field divisions, and a fifth 
was dissolved. In addition, the border W ehrkreis 
furnished numerous independent battle groups, 
block units (Sperrverbande) , and other units, 
which eventually were absorbed by various field 
units at the front. Local defense duties of the 
replacement and training units are fulfilled by 
alarm units (Alarmeinheiten) . 

1. Strength and Distribution of the Re- 
placement Army at the End of 1944. The 
accompanying table ( Figure 10) shows by 
Wehrkreise the distribution of replacement bat- 
talions for combat troops and affiliated field divi- 
sions at the end of 1944. 

Each of the 15 Wehrkreise existing at the out- 
break of the war has, in addition to the replace- 
ment battalions for combat troops, one to three 
replacement division staffs, and two to five in- 
fantry replacement regimental staffs. Most of the 
latter control three to four infantry specialist re- 
placement companies. Each of these Wehrkreise 
(except I and XVIII) also has one to two 
Panzer Grenadier or motorized replacement regi- 
mental staffs, containing two or three specialist 
replacement companies and one to two artillery re- 
placement regimental staffs. The infantry replace- 
ment battalions of both these arms contain re- 
connaissance battalions. In addition, there are 
two chemical warfare replacement regimental 
staffs in W ehrkreis X. The many other replace- 
ment units — mostly of service troops, such as 
supply troops, motor maintenance troops, and 
medical troops — are not represented in the table 
since there is generally only one in each Wehr- 
kreis. 



Also not represented are the four important 
replacement and training brigades for the Gross- 
deutschland, Feldherrnhalle, Croatian, and “999” 
units, which are outside the regular series of re- 
placement units. 

W ehrkreis XVIII has mostly mountain troops. 
Wehrkreis XX, XXI, Bohmen und Mahren, and 
Generalgouvernement are omitted, since they con- 
trol only a very few units. Since units in Wehr- 
kreise XX and XXI are connected with Wehr- 
kreis II, and units in Wehrkreis Bohmen und 
Mahren properly belong to Wehrkreise XIII and 
XVII, they are listed under Wehrkreise II, XIII, 
and XVII, respectively. In general, units are listed 
under the Wehrkreis that controls them, and not 
necesarily under the Wehrkreis in which they are 
located. Although the units in the table have been 
designated simply as replacement units most of 
them are actually combined replacement and 
training units. 

The strength of battalions will fluctuate greatly, 
depending upon whether they have just received 
new recruits or convalescents or depleted their 
organization by sending replacements to the field. 
Thus some battalions in the table may have a 
strength of 500 men and others over 1500. 

Affiliated field divisions are given to permit a 
comparison between the replacement units and 
“their” field units. General Headquarters troops 
and disbanded or destroyed field divisions are 
not included, and converted field divisions could 
not be attributed to a specific Wehrkreis. The 
present affiliation is the controlling one, even 
though the division was mobilized in another 
Wehrkreis. 

Demonstration regiments and battalions and 
the many military schools contain additional re- 
serves of manpower. With the latter, however, 
attached “kommandiert” personnel is carried by 
the old unit and not by the school. 

At the end of 1943 there were possibly 
2,000,000 men in the Replacement Army; at the 
end of 1944 there were probably considerably 
less. On the whole, units of the Replacement 
Army were remarkably stable during the 5 
years of war, with regard to type, number, and 
in some cases also with regard to the location of 
the replacement elements. 

However, major changes did occur in the re- 
placement division staffs, regimental staffs, and 
specialist companies in the years 1942 to 1944. 
Most of the units dissolved were in the artillery 
battalion series. Additional units or new types 
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Headquarters Infantry Division 

Headquarters Infantry Division 

Division Map Section 

Military Police Squad 

Infantry Regiment 

(2d and 3d Regiments like the 1st Regiment) 

Headquarters Company 

Cyclist Platoon 

Engineer Platoon 

Communication Platoon 

Infantry Battalion 

(2d Battalion like the 1st Battalion) 

Infantry Howitzer Company 

Antitank Company 

Division Fusilier Company 

Antitank Battalion 

Motorized Antitank Company 

Armored Tank Destroyer Company 

Antiaircraft Machine-gun Company . 1 

Artillery Regiment 

Headquarters Battery 

1st Antitank Artillery Battalion 

2d and 3d Artillery Battalions 

4th Artillery Battalion 

Engineer Battalion 

Signal Battalion 

Field Replacement Battalion 

Cadre Personnel 

Supply Regiment 

Headquarters Troop 

Motor Transport Supply Company 

Supply Troop (Horse-Drawn) 

Supply Platoon 

Ordnance Company 

Workshop Company 

Administrative Company 

Bakers and Butchers 

Drivers 

Other Personnel 

Medical Company 

Ambulance Platoon 

Veterinary Company 

Field Post Office 



...Infantry Replacement and Training Battalion 

...3d Battalion Motorized Artillery Demonstration Regiment 

...Military Police Replacement Regiment 



....Infantry Replacement and Training Battalion 
... .Reconnaissance Replacement and Training Battalion 
. . . .Infantry Engineer Replacement and Training Company 
....Infantry Signal Replacement and Training Company 
Infantry Replacement and Training Battalion 

. . . .Infantry Howitzer Replacement and Training Company 

Infantry Antitank Replacement and Training Company 

Reconnaissance Replacement and Training Battalion 

Antitank Replacement and Training Battalion 

Antitank Replacement and Training Battalion 

. . ..Antiaircraft Machine-gun Replacement and Training 
Battalion 

....Light Artillery Replacement and Training Battalion 

Light Motorized Artillery and Training Battalion 

....Light Artillery Replacement and Training Battalion 

Medium Artillery Replacement and Training Battalion 

....Engineer Replacement and Training Battalion 
....Signal Replacement and Training Battalion 

Infantry Replacement and Training Battalion 

....Motor Transport Supply Troop Replacement and Training 
Battalion 

Motor Transport Supply Troop Replacement and Training 

Battalion 

.... Supply Troop Replacement and Training Battalion 
....Supply Troop Replacement and Training Battalion 
(Horse-Drawn) 

. . . .Local Defense Replacement and Training Battalion 
Motor Maintenance Replacement and Training Battalion 

. . . .Administrative Training Replacement and Training Battalion 

Motor Transport Training Replacement and Training 

Battalion 

. . ..Local Defense Replacement and Training Battalion 

Medical Replacement and Training Battalion 

Medical Replacement and Training Battalion 

Veterinary Replacement and Training Battalion 

Field Post Replacement and Training Battalion 



Figure 11.— Replacement affiliation of a division, late 1944. 



of units were created whenever necessary, often 
preceding developments in the Field Army, as 
witnessed by the formation of assault gun, and 
Panzer howitzer replacement and training bat- 
talions, mortar training companies, and replace- 
ment and training battalions for troops with 
stomach and ear ailments. 

m. Example of Affiliation between a 
Field Division and Its Replacement and 
Training Units. The table above shows how 
the replacement training system, although greatly 
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modified, is worked out to the smallest detail. The 
table was valid for a Volks Grenadier division as 
late as November 1944. The replacement units 
shown are mostly of the combined replacement 
and training type, even though they are designated 
as replacement units. 

n. Recent Developments. After the Allied 
advance through France in August 1944, most of 
the replacement and training units from the out- 
lying areas of the western W ehrkreise were with- 
drawn farther east within the Wehrkreise. Evi- 
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dently efforts were being made to preserve the 
replacement and training structure within the 
Wehrkreise, even though they were part of the 
Theater of Operations. A similar attempt was 
made in Wehrkreis I on the Eastern Front. In 
some instances, replacement units were moved to 
another Wehrkreis, but then only to locations just 
across the boundary. 

Late in 1944, Wehrkreis XII , the middle one 
of the western Wehrkreise, moved some of its 
replacements far inland into the central Wehr- 
kreise. These units, however, still remain at the 
disposal of Wehrkreis XII. 

Early in 1945 affiliation between replacement 
units and field units was still valid as affiliation 
from the field unit to the replacement unit, but 
generally not in the other direction. 

4. Training 

a. Introduction. (1) Types of training es- 
tablishments. The general military training of 
the German soldier takes place principally in the 
training units of the Replacement Army, al- 
though a certain amount of training also is given 
in its replacement units. Training units also are 
prepared to conduct special courses in order to 
provide some types of specialized personnel, as 
required by the Field Army, and to secure a pool 
of personnel trained with particular care as poten- 
tial officers and noncommissioned officers. In 
addition to these general training units, numerous 
schools and courses have been established with the 
specific purpose of training potential officers and 
noncommissioned officers. Other schools, desig- 
nated as special-service schools ( Waffenschulen ) , 



Replacement Army. He exercises his authority 
through the Inspectors of Arms and Services, 
who issue directives regarding the particular 
training in their arms to the W ehrkreis headquar- 
ters. These directives are based on tactical doc- 
trines worked out in detail by the Inspectorates of 
Arms and Services in the General Army Office, 
which, in turn, follow instructions from the Chief 
of Training and his Inspectors. 

The directives for the training of Panzer troops 
are issued by the Inspector General of Panzer 
Troops, who is directly subordinate to Hitler. 
The training of medical troops is directed by the 
Chief Army Medical Inspector, who is directly 
subordinate to the Army High Command, and 
that of veterinary troops by the Chief Veterinary 
Inspector, immediately under the Armed Forces 
High Command. 

The training of potential officers and noncom- 
missioned officers wherever it occurs, takes place 
either under the command or under the supervi- 
sion of the Inspector General for Potential Of- 
ficers and noncommissioned officers. His author- 
ity is restricted to supervision when this type of 
training takes place in establishments under the 
command of the Chief of Training, the Inspector 
General of Panzer Troops, or any Wehrkreis 
headquarters. Special-service schools and spe- 
cialist training schools are under the command 
of the Chief of Training with the exception of 
the Schools for Panzer Troops, which are com- 
manded by the Inspector General of Panzer 
Troops. 

(3) Supplementary training. The paragraphs 
below describe how the various types of training 
units and schools discharge their functions. It 
shonld-he. kent_in. mind_that the.se fnnct inns._arp. 
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training battalion, just like any battalion of an 
infantry regiment, consists of the 1st, 2d, and 3d 
rifle training companies, and the 4th machine-gun 
training company. This principle has been some- 
what modified, however, in order to take advan- 
tage of specialized training personnel and to ex- 
pedite the training; thus, drivers of horse-drawn 
vehicles, for example, usually are not trained 
within each training company but combined into 
a special detachment within the battalion. The 
infantry training regimental staff, in accordance 
with the normal (pre-1944) composition of a reg- 
ular infantry regiment, usually controls three in- 
fantry training battalions, a 13th infantry-howit- 
zer training company, and a 14th infantry anti- 
tank training company; in addition, however, it 
often has controlled a 15th infantry signal train- 
ing company, and every second or third staff a 
16th infantry engineer training company to fur- 
nish trained personnel for the signal platoons in 
battalion headquarters and the signal and engi- 
neers platoons in the regimental headquarters 
company. Recently, a 17th mortar training com- 
pany has been added to train crews for the heavy 
mortars, introduced into the 4th and 8th com- 
panies of the infantry regiments of regular in- 
fantry divisions. Only one training company 
for infantry mounted platoons in each Wehrkreis 
trained replacements for the mounted platoons 
of all the infantry regiments under its responsi- 
bility. 

Recent developments, including the introduction 
of new weapons and the growing scarcity of 
training personnel in conjunction with the in- 
creasing pressure of time, have accentuated the 
tendency of concentration and specialization of 
training, and continuous reorganizations of the 
field divisions have made the similarity between 
field and training units less and less evident. 

(2) Program in training units. The main re- 
sponsibility for the training of recruits rests with 
the commander of the training unit of company 
size (company, battery, troop). The detailed 
training schedule is prepared within the frame- 
work of the company. The battalion commander 
supervises the progress of the training in the 
companies of his battalion and inspects the re- 
cruits at the end of their basic training. The 
commanders of higher echelons coordinate the 
training in the units under their command and 
supervise it. They are also responsible for the 
education and training of officers and potential 
officers and noncommissioned officers within these 



units. The latter are often placed in special com- 
panies within the training battalions and regi- 
ments. 

The basic training ( Grundausbildung ) in in- 
fantry training units normally is planned for 16 
weeks ; actually this period now is reduced to 8 
weeks in most cases. This period may be followed 
by an indefinite period of advanced training (Er- 
weiterungsausbildung ) , lasting up to the time of 
transfer of the recruits to a field unit. The basic 
training usually is divided into three parts, the 
first of which is devoted to individual training, the 
second to the training of the individual recruit 
within the framework of the squad, and the third 
to the training of the squad within the framework 
of the platoon. During the advanced training 
period, the scope of training is amplified to include 
exercises on reinforced company or, in artillery 
and chemical warfare troops, even battalion level. 
The basic training components, listed in order of 
the importace attributed to them, are : combat 
training, firing, lectures, drilling, sports. The drill 
for the modern German soldier is far from what 
is generally believed ; drilling of the famous 
goose-step is not permitted, and “present arms” is 
not taught. 

(3) Training in replacement units. Although 
according to their organization basically not equip- 
ped for training purposes, the replacement units 
nevertheless perform training functions on a re- 
duced scale. This is done in three ways : 

After their induction into a replacement unit 
which is not stationed in the same location as its 
corresponding training unit, the recruits immedi- 
ately are combined into training groups to under- 
go a one to three-week period of preparatory 
training (V or-Ausbildung) until they can be sent 
to a training unit. 

Regular training functions are performed in 
the convalescent components of replacement units. 
Their purpose is to restore the health and physique 
of convalescents until they regain full fitness for 
field duty, and also to select and train instructors 
for the training units. For the latter purpose spe- 
cial courses are conducted by the convalescent 
units. 

After regaining their fitness for field duty, the 
convalescents are sent to the transfer components 
( Marschkompanien , etc.) of their replacement 
units, where they are given advanced training un- 
til the time of their transfer to a field unit. 

c. Noncommissioned Officer Training. (1) 
General categories. The two basic categories of 
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noncommissioned officers are the ones enlisting 
for either 12 or 4j/> years, called active or pro- 
fessional noncommissioned officers, and the con- 
scripts promoted to noncommissioned officer’s 
rank, called reserve noncommissioned officers. 
The active noncommissioned officers may either 
serve in ordinary noncommissioned officers’ func- 
tions in the various arms and services or they may 
receive specialized training as technicians. Typ- 
ical training establishments for ordinary noncom- 
missioned officers are the Army noncommissioned 
officers’ schools ( Heeres- U nteroffizier-Schulen ) , 
for technicians the specialist training schools and 
the special-service schools ( Waffen-Schulen ) of 
chemical warfare troops, engineers, and signal 
troops. In peacetime, noncommissioned officers 
serving 12 years were, at the end of their service, 
trained for civilian occupations in Army voca- 
tional schools ( Heeresfachschulen ) and Armed 
Forces vocational schools (W ehrmachtfach- 

schulen) ; in wartime, this vocational training is 
restricted to the rehabilitation of men no longer 
fit for service. The reserve noncommissioned of- 
ficers receive special training in noncommissioned 
officer courses (Unterfiihrer-Lehrgdnge), which 
may be conducted in the Field Army as well as 
in the Replacement Army at various echelons. 

(2) Ordinary noncommissioned officers, (a) 
Selection. In peacetime and to an even larger 
degree, in wartime, the German High Command 
considers the possession of a highly qualified 
noncommissioned officer corps as of vital im- 
portance for the effectiveness of the Army and 
endeavors by all means of propaganda to fill its 
ranks. For the professional noncommissioned 
officer corps two sources are open : 

Volunteers for the noncommissioned officer 
career may apply at the age of 16^2 years and, if 
accepted by a selection center for potential Army 
officers and noncommissioned officers, enter the 
Army at the age of 17 as noncommissioned officer 
applicants ( Unteroffizier-Bewerber , usually ab- 
breviated U.B. ). Some of these may have had 
pre-Army training for this career as junior cadets 
(Jungschutzen) in Army noncommissioned of- 
ficer preparatory schools ( Heeres- U ntero ffizier- 
V orschulen) . 

Conscripts already in service who wish to enlist 
for either 12 or 4)4 years must have a good record 
as leaders in combat, instructors, and disciplinar- 
ians. They can enlist only after one year’s service 
and are finally accepted only after 2 years’ serv- 
ice. Only those are accepted for a 12-year term 
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who will be not over 38 years of age at the end 
of their service period ; the age limit for men en- 
listing for 4 Yi years is 28 years. If acceptable, 
these men are appointed noncommissioned officer 
applicants by their battalion commanders. 

(b) Training of noncommissioned officer appli- 
cants. The noncommissioned officer applicants 
belonging to units of the Replacement Army are 
normally educated and trained at the Army non- 
commissioned officer schools. Up to February 
1944, the training period of a noncommissioned 
officer applicant volunteer at an Army noncom- 
missioned officer school was 10 months. The first 
4 months were devoted to basic training, and dur- 
ing the remaining 6 months the applicant received 
training as a squad leader in his particular branch 
of service. In February 1944, the basic training 
was removed entirely from the Army noncommis- 
sioned officer schools, and the applicant volun- 
teers thenceforth were to be sent to training units 
of their appropriate arms for basic training, to- 
gether with the other recruits inducted at the 
same time. The advanced training period, for ap- 
plicant volunteers and appointed applicants alike, 
was reduced to 5 months for branches having 
Army noncommissioned officer schools of their 
own, and to 3 months for some specialized 
branches, whose applicants are trained at schools 
of related branches. These periods may be sup- 
plemented by an additional period of 1 or 3 
months, respectively, spent in training units, mak- 
ing a total advanced training period of 6 months 
before the applicants graduate from the Army 
noncommissioned officer school and are promoted 
to privates first class ( Gefreite ). They then are 
transferred to a field unit. 

At present, there are about 22 Army noncom- 
missioned officer schools for infantry, one for 
mountain infantry, seven for Panzer troops, two 
for artillery, two for engineers, and one for signal 
troops. These schools are usually organized like 
a battalion of their respective arms ; the Army 
noncommissioned officer schools for Panzer troops 
are specialized in one of the main branches of this 
arm ( Panzer Grenadiers, tank crews, antitank 
personnel, Panzer reconnaissance personnel). 

Men enlisting for long-term service while serv- 
ing in the Field Army ( Kapitidanten des Feld- 
heeres) may take part either in a noncommis- 
sioned officer applicant course conducted by a field 
headquarters, especially in a divisional combat 
school, or in a course at a field noncommissioned 
officer school {Feld-Unteroffizier-Schule) . In 
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their training, these schools approach field con- 
ditions to a much larger degree than the Army 
noncommissioned officer schools ; their training 
periods last only about 2 months. There is one 
field noncommissioned officer school for each of 
the three most important arms : infantry, Panzer 
troops, and artillery. They originally were located 
in occupied territories, but now apparently have 
been removed to Germany proper. They are be- 
lieved to be organized like a regiment of their 
respective arms, including some or all of its more 
important special branches. 

(3) Noncommissioned officer technicians, (a) 
Selection. A number of careers as technicians 
(S onderlaufbahnen) are open for active noncom- 
missioned officers who, as a rule, must have en- 
listed for 12 years ; exceptions are the medical 
technicians, blacksmith technicians, and musicians, 
who will also be accepted if they enlist for the 
4^2-year period. For most of these careers, quali- 
fied professional backgrounds are required. Upon 



terminating their enlistment period, most of these 
technicians have the opportunity, after taking ad- 
ditional courses at the appropriate specialist train- 
ing schools, to become advanced technical or ad- 
ministrative officials. 

(b) Training. In addition to an apprentice- 
ship in Army units or headquarters required for 
most of the technician careers, courses of varying 
length are conducted for the various types of 
technicians at the specialist training schools and 
some special-service schools. In many cases, short 
or wartime courses have been established to sup- 
ply sufficient personnel for the wartime Army ; 
the men participating in these courses, however, 
usually will not become full-fledged technicians 
upon graduating from these courses but only after 
taking additional courses at a later opportunity. 
These men are not necessarily active soldiers ; if 
they did not enlist for long-term service, they are 
designated as reserve noncommissioned officer 
technicians. 









Length of Course 


NCO Technician 


German Designation 


Training School 


Peace 


War 

( where known) 


Supply Technician 


Schirrmeister (F) 


Army Riding and 


12 months 




(H-Dr T) 
Supply Technician 


Schirrmeister (K) 


Driving School 
School for Army 


4 months 




(MT) 

Supply Technician 


Schirrmeister (P) 


Motorization 
Engineer School 2 


3 months 




(Engr) 

Supply Technician 
(Tech Engr) 
Supply Technician 
(Ry Engr) 
Supply Technician 


Schirrmeister (PT) 
Schirrmeister (EP) 
Schirrmeister (Ch) 


Railway Engineer 
School 

School for Chemical 


7 months 


P /2 months 


(CW) 

Supply Technician 


Schirrmeister (Sch) 


Warfare Troops 
Spandau Army 


6 months 




(SL) 

Supply Technician 
(Ord) 

Ordnance Technician 


Schirrmeister (Fz) 
Feuerwerker 


Equipment Depot 
Army Ordnance Tech- 


18 months 


6 months 


Weapon Technician 


Waffen-Unteroffizier 


nician Schools 
I and II 

Army Weapon Tech- 


12 months 


3-5 months 


Signal Supply Tech- 


Funkmeister 


nician Schools 
I and II 

Army Signal School 


9 months 


3 months 


nician 

Pigeoneer 


Brief taubenmeister 


II 

School for Dog and 


7 months 




Fortress-Engineer 


Festungspionier- 


Pigeon Service 
Fortress Engineer 


3 years 




T echnician 

Fortress Maintenance 


Unteroffizier 

Wall-Unteroffizier 


School 

Fortress Maintenance 


12 months 




Technician 
Medical Technician 


Sanitats-Unteroffizier 


School 

Medical schools 


9 months 




Blacksmith Technician 


Beschlagschmied- 


Army Blacksmith 


4 months 


2 months 


Musician Technician 


Unteroffizier 

Musiker 


schools 
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The table on page 73 shows the various types of 
technicians, the duration of their courses, and the 
schools conducting these courses. 

(4) Training of reserve noncommissioned of- 
ficer applicants. Conscripts who are acceptable 
as future noncommissioned officers and are con- 
sidered for promotion, but who are not enlisting 
for a definite service period, are appointed reserve 
noncommissioned officer applicants ( Reserve - 
Unter'offizier-Bewerber usually abbreviated R.U . 
B.) by their battalion commanders. The train- 
ing of the reserve officer applicants normally 
takes place at W ehrkreis noncommissioned officer 
courses ( Wehrkreis-Unterfuhrer-Lehrgange ), al- 
though reserve officer applicants recently have also 
been trained at Army noncommissioned officer 
schools. Each of the original IV ehrkreise has 
one W ehrkreis noncommissioned course, usually 
located at a maneuver area within the W ehrkreis 
itself or in a neighboring Wehrkrcis. These 
courses are more or less organized like infantry 
regiments, but often include, in addition to reg- 
ular infantry components, other types of specialist 
sub-units, such as a reconnaissance troop, a mor- 
tar training company, or a field howitzer battery. 
In some W ehrkreise, sub-units of the IV ehrkreis 
noncommissioned officer course for arms other 
than infantry may be established with existing 
training units or Army noncommissioned officer 
schools of these arms. In Wehrkrcis IX, in ad- 
dition to its regular Wehrkreis noncommissioned 
officer course, such a course for Panzer troops 
has been identified. 

(5) Training of noncommissioned offeers for 
special functions. A number of noncommis- 
sioned officers are employed in functions requir- 
ing special training without being technicians. 
These may be trained within their own or other 
units or headquarters by practical experience and 
apprenticeship, or in special courses conducted 
by units or headquarters (in the field usually by 
the division combat schools, in the Replacement 
Army by the W ehrkreise) , or at specialist train- 
ing schools. 

(a) Training by practical experience. First 
sergeants {H auptf eldwebel) , clothing supply ser- 
geants ( Bckleidungs-Unteroffsiere ), and similar 
types of special function noncommissioned officers 
usually are trained in this manner. 

(b) Training in special courses conducted by 
units and headquarters. This type of training 
usually applies to company clerks ( Rechnungs - 
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fiihrer) and to supply sergeants for weapons and 
equipment ( Gerdt- U hteroffzicrc ) . 

(c) Training at specialist training schools. 
Gas protection noncommissioned officers ( Gas - 
schutz-Untcroffzierc) take courses at Army Gas 
Protection Schools 1 and 2, or at the Wehrkreis 
gas protection courses. Other noncommissioned 
officers receive special training in fire fighting at 
the Army Air Raid Protection School or at the 
Wehrkreis air raid protection courses. Field 
cook noncommissioned officers ( Fddkoch-Unter - 
offisiere), mess sergeants ( Kiichcn-Unteroffi - 
siere), and mess clerks (Kiichcnbuch fiihrer) are 
trained at Wehrkreis cook schools or by field 
cook instruction staffs. 

(6) Training of intelligence personnel. Lin- 
guists who may he employed as interpreters 
( Dolmetscher ) in all branches of the Army, but 
particularly as intelligence personnel, usually hold 
the position of specialist leaders ( Sonderfuhrer ) 
regardless of their actual noncommissioned of- 
ficer or officer rank. They receive linguistic and 
intelligence training in the interpreter companies, 
of which there is one in each Wehrkreis, and in 
the Interpreter Demonstration Battalion. In ad- 
dition, a Signal Interpreter Replacement and 
Training Battalion trains signal intelligence per- 
sonnel. 

d. The Training of Potential Officers. 
(1) General. The system for training German 
officer replacements in wartime normally extends 
over a period of between 16 and 20 months (in- 
cluding prescribed service in the field) and is 
divided into three main phases. These phases 
differ slightly for active and reserve officer re- 
placements. but the duration and standard of 
training are identical. The only difference be- 
tween active and reserve officers is that the former 
enroll for an unlimited period of service and have 
to meet slightly higher physical requirements. 
For both categories, the training during the three 
main phases takes place in schools and courses 
devoted to this particular purpose. In the first 
phase, these are either officer applicant courses or 
reserve officer applicant courses ; in the second 
phase officer candidate schools or courses ; and 
in the third phase advanced officer candidate 
courses. 

In certain cases selected enlisted men who are 
over 30 years old and have served in the field 
in combat units may become officers without at- 
tending officer candidate schools or courses but 
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merely after a very few months of additional 
service in the field as officer candidates. 

The following paragraphs outline the normal 
procedure for selecting and training active and 
reserve officer replacements. 

(2) Potential active officers ( aktivcr Offizier- 
Nachwuchs) . (a) Selection. Future active of- 

ficers are selected in the following three ways : 

Untrained volunteers, usually at the age of 16 
or 17, after a preliminary selection by a selection 
center for future Army officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers ( Annahmestclle fiir den Fiihrer- 
nachwuchs des Heeres), enroll for an unlimited 
period and enter the Army as officer applicants 
(Offizier-Bewerber, usually abbreviated O.B.). 

Conscripts already serving who are under 28 
and decide to apply for the active officer career 
first are appointed reserve officer applicants 
(Reserve-0 ffizier-Bezverber, usually abbreviated 
R.O.B.), or if they have already attained noncom- 
missioned officer grade, reserve officer candidates 
( Fahnenjunker der Reserve, usually abbreviated 
Fhj.d.R.), by their regimental (or independent 
battalion) commanders. A note is added to the 
record indicating that they intend to adopt the 
active officer career. They are accepted for this 
career upon graduating from the officer candidate 
course, but they must first attend a reserve officer 
applicant course if they have not already attained 
noncommissioned officer grade. 

Professional noncommissioned officers may, 
after at least 2 months of service in the field, be 
appointed officer candidates ( Fahnenjunker , usu- 
ally abbreviated Fhj. ) and be sent to an officer 
candidate course. 

(b) Officer applicant training. This first phase 
of the training of future officers lasts 10 months 
and is designed for the untrained volunteer of- 
ficer applicants. It is divided into the following 
two periods : 

Four months of basic training in a training 
unit. 

Six months of noncommissioned officer train- 
ing in an officer applicant course (O.B. -Lehr- 
gang). These courses usually take place at Army 
noncommissioned officer schools, some of which 
are reserved exclusively to this type of courses. 
In some special branches, officer applicant courses 
are held at the special-service schools or at train- 
ing units. Upon graduation from the course, in 
which they are especially trained as squad leaders, 
the applicants are usually promoted to noncom- 
missioned officers. 



(c) Officer candidate training. After comple- 
tion of their training in the Replacement Army, 
the officer applicants are transferred to a field 
unit for a period of not longer than 3 months in 
order to demonstrate their leadership abilities in 
the field. The latest tendency has been to reduce 
this period as much as possible, even down to a 
very few days, in order to preserve the potential 
officers who, after completion of 10 months of 
training in the Replacement Army, represent a 
valuable investment of the Army. As soon as 
they have proved themselves in the field they 
are appointed officer candidates (Fahnenjunker) 
and sent to an officer candidate course (Fhj- 
Lchrgang) of 3 to 4 months’ duration. These 
courses are usually conducted at the special-serv- 
ice schools; the infantry, Panzer troops, and ar- 
tillery, however, have separate officer candidate 
schools and courses. It should be noted that 
these courses are not only attended by personnel 
who have passed through the officer applicant 
training period but also by conscript and profes- 
sional noncommissioned officers who have been 
appointed reserve officer candidates by their regi- 
mental (or independent battalion) commanders. 
Toward the middle of the course, the candidates 
are promoted to officer candidate-staff sergeants 
(Fahnenjunker-Fcldwcbel, usually abbreviated 
Fhj. Fw.) ; upon graduation they are promoted to 
advanced officer candiates (Oberfdhnriche, usual- 
ly abbreviated Obfdhnr.). 

(d) Advanced officer candidate training. 
After completing the officer candidate course, the 
candidates attend an advanced officer candidate 
course ( Obcrfdhnr.Lchrgang ) lasting 3 months. 
These courses usually are conducted at the special- 
service schools. For advanced officer candidates 
of the infantry they may be conducted at especial- 
ly designated infantry officer candidate schools, 
and for those of the Panzer troops at the Panzer 
troop advanced officer candidate schools. Upon 
graduation from these courses, the candidates are 
promoted to second lieutenants (Leutnant, usu- 
ally abbreviated Lt.) (The word “promote” — 
befbrdern is always used ; German officers are not 
commissioned) . 

(3) Potential reserve officers (Reserve-Offi- 
zier-Naclm’itchs). (a) Selection. Potential re- 
serve officers are selected in the following ways : 

Untrained volunteers may be accepted by the 
selection centers for potential Army officers and 
noncommissioned officers as aspirants for the re- 
serve officer career (Anwdrter fur die Reserve- 
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Offizier-Laufbahn). They are appointed reserve 
officer applicants by the regimental (or independ- 
ent battalion) commander of their responsible re- 
placement unit after 4 months’ service. 

During the conscription procedure suitable men 
may be selected by the commanders of recruiting 
sub-area headquarters. They have a similar 
career to that of the untrained volunteers de- 
scribed above. 

Conscripts in basic training may be appointed 
reserve officer applicants by the regimental (or 
independent battalion) commander of their re- 
placement or training unit. 

Conscripts already serving for some time may 
be appointed reserve officer applicants, or, if they 
have already attained noncommissioned officer 
grade and, within 1 year previous to the date of 
their appointment, have proved themselves in a 
field unit, may be appointed reserve officer candi- 
dates, by the regimental (or independent battal- 
ion) commander of their field or replacement 
unit. 

(b) Reserve officer applicant training. Un- 
trained potential reserve officers first undergo 
4 months of basic training, after which they 
are appointed reserve officer applicants. Reserve 
officer applicants who have had their basic train- 
ing spend 6 months in a reserve officer applicant 
course ( R.O.B.-Lehrgang ). These courses usu- 
ally are conducted by the headquarters of replace- 
ment and training units, and some infantry and 
artillery replacement regiments have special of- 
ficer replacement companies and batteries ( Of - 
fisier-Nachwuchs-Kompanien-Batterien ) for this 
purpose. Recently, however, the ones for infan- 
try officer applicants have been more and more 
concentrated on Wehrkreis level; the Wehrkreis 
headquarters may designate a particular infantry 
replacement battalion as an officer replacement 
battalion ( Offizier-Nachwuchs-Bataillon ), or con- 
duct a special Wehrkreis reserve officer applicant 
course ( Wkr . R.O.B.-Lehrgang). Upon conclu- 
sion of this course, in which they are primarily 
trained as squad leaders, the applicants are usu- 
ally promoted to noncommissioned officers. 

(c) Reserve officer candidate training. After 
completion of their training in the Replacement 
Army, the reserve officer applicants, just like the 
active officer applicants, are transferred to a field 
unit to prove themselves worthy, and then are 
appointed reserve officer candidates. Subsequent- 
ly, they attend the same officer candidate schools 
or courses as the active officer candidates. Dur- 



ing these courses, they are promoted to reserve 
officer candidate-staff sergeants (Fhj.Fw.d.R .) , 
and upon their termination to advanced reserve 
officer candidates ( Oberfahnrich der Reserve, 
usually abbreviated Oberfdhnr.d.R.). 

(d) Advanced reserve officer candidate train- 
ing. The courses for advanced reserve officer 
candidates usually are conducted by the Wehr- 
kreis headquarters. Upon graduation from these 
courses, the candidates are promoted to reserve 
second lieutenants ( Lcutnant der Reserve, usu- 
ally abbreviated Lt.d.R.). 

(4) Potential officer specialists. Slightly dif- 
ferent rules apply for the training of potential of- 
ficers in specialist careers who, in addition to their 
military education, require a certain type of pro- 
fessional training. These are the careers of med- 
ical officer, veterinary officer, ordnance officer, and 
officer of the motor maintenance troops. In addi- 
tion, the administrative officer and judge advocate 
careers in the Special Troop Service require spe- 
cial rules regarding the replacement of their of- 
ficers. 

(a) Potential medical officers ( Sanitdts-Of - 
fizier-Nachwuchs). Active medical officer ap- 
plicants are selected from secondary school gradu- 
ate volunteers by the Wehrkreis surgeon in con- 
nection with the recruiting sub-area commander. 
They take part in the officer applicant training 
conducted for potential infantry officers, and after 
its conclusion and a short assignment to a field 
unit are appointed officer candidates. At that time, 
they are assigned to the Medical Officer Academy 
and begin taking medical courses at the university. 
After a certain period of time they are promoted 
to medical technical sergeant ( Feldunterarzt ). 
Upon passing their medical examination, they be- 
come officers. Soldiers of the Field and Replace- 
ment Army may be accepted for this career if 
they fulfill the requirements. Doctors and medical 
students may become reserve medical officers. 
While taking medical courses at universities, the 
reserve medical officer candidates are assigned to 
medical officer feeder battalions ( Sanitcitsoffzier - 
Ergdnzungs-A bteilungen ) . 

(b) Potential veterinary officers ( Veterinar - 
Offzier-Nachivuchs). Like the medical officer 
applicants, the active veterinary officer applicants 
are selected from young civilian volunteers and 
from soldiers of the Field and Replacement 
Armies. Their officer applicant training takes 
place in a mounted replacement and training unit. 
After their promotion to officer candidates they 
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are assigned to the Army Veterinary Academy. 
They become active officers upon passing their 
veterinarian examinations. Veterinarians and vet- 
erinary students may become reserve veterinary 
officers. 

(c) Potential ordnance officers ( Offizier (W )- 
Nachwuchs) . Active ordnance officers are re- 
cruited from active ordnance technicians ; reserve 
ordnance officers from ordnance technicians with 
wartime training who did not enlist for the 12- 
year period. They are selected by their regimental 
(or independent battalion) commander and sent 
to an ordnance officer candidate course ( Fahnen - 
junker (W)-Lehrgang) at Army Ordnance 
School I. During this course, which lasts 3 
months for active ordnance technicians, and 9 
months for reserve ordnance technicians, they are 
appointed ordnance officer candidates ( Fahnen - 
junker (W)j by the commander of the Army 
Ordnance School. Upon graduating from these 
courses, they are promoted to ordnance lieuten- 
ants ( Leutnant (IV)). 

(d) Potential officers of the motor maintenance 
troops ( Offizier-Nachivuclis der Kraftfahrpark- 
truppe). Active motor maintenance officers are 
recruited from supply technicians (MT) who are 
appointed officer candidates by their regimental 
(or independent battalion) commander and sent 
to officer candidate courses at the Motor Mainte- 
nance Troop School. In addition, active or re- 
serve advanced officer candidates of other arms 
may be taken over into the motor maintenance 
troops to receive 2 to 3 months of special training 
at the Motor Maintenance Troop School, provided 
they have the required technical background. Sol- 
diers in motor maintenance units who are over 38 
years old, after at least 18 months of service, may 
be sent to the officer candidate courses at the Mo- 
tor Maintenance Troop School; younger men may 
be transferred to a tank or Panzer Grenadier regi- 
ment and sent to a Panzer troop officer candidate 
course, to become reserve motor maintenance of- 
ficers. 

(e) Potential officers of the Special Troop 
Service ( Offizier-Nachwuchs des Truppensonder- 
dienstes). The Special Troop Service includes the 
administrative career ( Laufbahn des Verwal- 
tungsdienstes ) and the judge advocate career 
( Laufbahn der W ehrmachtrichter) . The officers 
of the administrative career are recruited from 
soldiers acceptable as officers of the fighting 
troops. Officer candidates of this career in the 
lower brackets are trained at the Army Adminis- 



tration School; active officer candidates in the 
higher brackets are believed to be assigned to the 
Administrative Academy while taking law courses 
at the University of Berlin. The officers of the 
judge advocate career are recruited from soldiers 
who are acceptable as officers of the fighting 
troops and, at the same time, have the professional 
qualifications to become judge advocates. 

(5) The training of officers for special func- 
tions. Officers employed in specialized functions 
within the scope of their particular branch of serv- 
ice are trained for these functions at the special- 
service schools of their arm. The most important 
ones of these are : Infantry School, Mountain 
Infantry School, Reconnaissance and Cavalry 
School, Bergen and Krampnitz Schools for 
Panzer Troops, Artillery Schools I and II, School 
for Chemical Warfare Troops, Engineer Schools 
1 and 2, Army Signal Schools I and II, Army 
Supply Troop School, Motor Maintenance Troop 
School, Army- Administration School. 

Officers who are employed in special functions 
not in connection with their branch of service are 
trained in schools or courses established for this 
purpose which are described below. 

General Staff Corps Officers ( Generalstabs - 
Offizier e) belong to the General Staff Corps 
( Gencralstab ), and usually are appointed either 
to the Army General Staff ( Gencralstab des 
Heeres) or to one of the General Staff assign- 
ments ( Generalstabsstellcn ) on lower staffs. These 
latter are believed to be the assignments as chief 
of staff, assistant chief of staff for operations — 
G-3 ( I -a ), assistant chief of staff for supply — 
G-4 ( Quartiermeister , l-b), assistant chief of 
staff for intelligence — G-2 ( I-c ) of headquarters 
down to corps, and as G-3 in divisions. Active 
officers, usually with the rank of captain, who are 
not over 28 years old, have exceptional personal- 
ities, are qualified for a leading position, and have 
shown exceptional performance in at least 6 
months of service at the front may be recom- 
mended for General Staff Corps training by their 
commanding officers. If accepted, they are, ac- 
cording to the regular training schedule, assigned 
to the War Academy for a period of 1 year, 
The first month of this period is spent at a spe- 
cial-service school and the next 6 months at the 
War Academy itself. The aspirants then are at- 
tached to the General Staff Corps ( Gencralstab ) 
for 5 months and are taken into it permanently if 
accepted. 
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(6) Senior personnel officers ( Hohere Adju- 
tant en). Courses for senior personnel officers are 
conducted by the Army Personnel Office. They 
are usually held at leading Army schools, such as 
the War Academy or a special-service school. 

(7) Battalion commanders ( Btl.-(Abt .-) 
Fiihrer). Special courses for battalion com- 
manders are conducted at an Army School for 
Battalion Commanders. 

(8) Company commanders ( Kompanie fiihrer ). 
Schools for company commanders may be estab- 



lished by armies or army groups in their rear 
areas, 

(9) National-Socialist guidance officers ( NS - 
Fiihrungsoffiziere ) , usually abbreviated ( NSFO ). 
National-Socialist guidance officers for divisions 
and higher headquarters take part in courses con- 
ducted by an Instruction Staff for NS Indoc- 
trination. 

(10) Gas protection officers ( Gasabwehr-Of - 
fiziere) usually abbreviated Gabo). Courses for 
gas protection officers are conducted at Army Gas 
Protection Schools 1 and 2. 
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CHAPTER II 



ORGANIZATION OF THE 
FIELD FORCES 



Section I. OVER-ALL FIELD 
ORGANIZATION 

The High Command frameworks below the 
Army High Command are the Army Groups 
( Hcercsgruppenkommandos ) that are formed for 
particular campaigns to control two to four 
Armies in a single Theater of Operations, or in 
an important and more or less self-contained 
sector under such a theater. Since 1941 the total 
number of army groups has been between four 
and twelve. 

The chart on page 3 shows the variations in the 
number of Armies ( Anneeoberkommandos ) per 
army group, of corps per army and of divisions 
per corps. 

Section II. HIGH COMMAND 
IN THE FIELD 

Under the German military system the basic 
principle is unity of command at all levels. Thus 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force are considered 
branches of a single service, the Armed Forces 
( Wehrmacht ). This joint High Command is re- 
sponsible for the whole preparation of defense in 
time of peace and for the general conduct of war ; 
it appoints commands for the joint task forces 
in the field and sees to it that the efforts of the 
three branches of the armed forces are thoroughly 
coordinated. 

In time of war the Armed Forces High Com- 
mand, as well as the High Command of each 
of the three branches establishes a field headquar- 
ters away from Berlin for the conduct of opera- 
tions. Its location at any given time depends on 
the theater to which the main attention is being 
directed. In the case of the Navy, it is usually 
at one of the naval bases while the headquarters 
of the Army, the Air Force and the Armed 
Forces have been in close proximity to each other 



at various points since the spring of 1941. The 
Commander-in-Chief and the bulk of the General 
Staff of each High Command are stationed at 
field headquarters, while the non-operational 
branches back in the Zone of the Interior con- 
tinue to handle all basic administrative matters, 
procurement, mobilization, training and replace- 
ment of personnel, and equipment. 

Hitler is the Supreme Commander of the 
Armed Forces ( Oberster Befehlshaber der Wehr- 
macht). His Deputy as such is General Field 
Marshall Wilhelm Keitel, Chief of the Armed 
Forces High Command ( Chef des Oberkom- 
mando der Wehrmacht). 

Under the Armed Forces High Command the 
functions of the joint general staff are performed 
by what is known as the Armed Forces Opera- 
tions Staff ( Wehrniachtfiihrungsstaf-W.F.St ). 

The field headquarters of the Armed Forces 
High Command which includes the principal sec- 
tions of the Armed Forces Operations Staff is 
known as the F iihrerhauptquartier. During the 
Polish campaign it was stationed between Berlin 
and the Polish Frontier, moving to the Rhineland 
for the Western campaign in 1940, back to the 
East in 1941, and again to the West in 1944. 
Hitler’s headquarters (F iihrerhauptquartier) is 
believed to have moved recently to southern Ger- 
many where it is probably located in the vicinity 
of Berchtesgaden. 

The personnel of the Armed Forces High 
Command is drawn from all three branches, but 
the Army naturally has the largest representation. 

The name of a command, organization, or unit 
deriving from the Armed Forces High Command 
is often prefixed by Wehrmacht- or Fiihrungs in 
order to distinguish it from a similar command, 
organization, or unit in one of the three branches. 

Since December 1941, when von Brauchitsch 
was dismissed as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army ( Oberbefehlshaber des Heeres), and Hitler 
took direct control of the Army, the field head- 
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Figure 1 . — German designations of Stf Offs and Secs in the higher echelons. 
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1. The highest echelon of the High Command framework now 
consists of 12 army groups. 

2. Each army group has two to four armies. There are three 
types of armies: ordinary armies, Panzer armies, and one para- 
chute army. 

3. Each army has two to seven corps. There are six types of 
corps: Infantry; Mountain, Panzer ; Parachute; Corps Commands, 
and Reserve. 

4. Each corps has two to seven divisions. 

5. For the different type of divisions see charts, Section V. 



6. Organic army group troops are — besides the army group 
signal regiment— various staffs and units dealing with adminis- 
trative and operational matters within its territory, including the 
rear area. Organic army troops are — besides the army signal 
regiment — various police units, supply staffs, a field post office 
and a propaganda company. Organic corps troops are — besides 
the corps signal battalion — a police detachment, a supply staff, a 
bridge column, a map-printing unit, a medical company, a veter- 
inary company, a field post office and various other services. 

7. Attached troops vary according to mission. (For the types 
of GIIQ units see Sections VI and VII.) 
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Figure 2. — Over-all field organization. 
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quarters of the Army High Command virtually 
has been merged with that of the Armed Forces 
High Command. The functions of the two, how- 
ever, have remained distinct, and there has been 
no personal union except at the top. Keitel acts 
as Hitler’s deputy in the latter’s capacity as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army as well as in his 
capacity as Supreme Commander of the Armed 
Forces. 

For the organization of the Armed Forces 
High Command see Figure 4, Chapter 1. 

For the organization of the Army High Com- 
mand see Figure 5, Chapter 1. 

The Filhrerhauptquartier is frequently located 
in special trains. It is at all times well protected 
against air or land attacks by crack SS units. 
In addition to those the following two units of 
the elite army motorized division, the Gross- 
deutscliland Panzer Grenadier Division, have been 
temporarily charged with that protection and 
were therefore awarded the honor of including 
“The Fiihrcr” in their unit designation. These 
units are: 

The Fiihrer Escort Brigade, which consists of 
three infantry battalions, one artillery battalion, 
one tank regiment (including one battalion of 
Ps. Kpfw.IV and one battalion of assault guns), 
and one engineer company ; 

The Fiihrcr Grenadier Brigade which con- 
sists of : 

Two infantry battalions (one motorized and one 
armored) ; one battalion of self-propelled artil- 
lery ; one assault gun company ; one Panther tank 
battalion. 



Section III. ORGANIZATION OF 
HIGHER HEADQUARTERS 

The headquarters of all German divisions, 
corps, armies, and army groups consist of com- 
mand staffs ( Kommandobehorden ) which are or- 
ganized in a uniform manner. Corps and higher 
staffs are known as senior command staffs 
( hohere Kommandobehorden) . They are headed 
by a chief of staff, whereas in divisions the first 



General Staff officer in charge of operations is 
simultaneously head of the staff. 

The sections of these staffs are numbered with 
Roman numerals and letters. Similar to the cus- 
tom in the U. S. Army, the numbers represent 
the sections as well as the men in charge of them. 
Originally the positions of I-a, I-b, I-c and I-d 
were all reserved for officers of the German Gen- 
eral Staff Corps, but in 1944 the I-c at division 
and I-d at army and army group were frequently 
identified as not being General Staff officers. 
Figure 3 shows in numerical order the designa- 
tions of the staff officers and sections, and Figure 
4 shows the same staff officers and sections as 
they function operationally. 

The headquarters of an army group is organ- 
ized similarly to that of an army, but the ranks 
of the officers holding corresponding positions are 
higher. 

The headquarters of a corps also is organized 
similarly to that of an army; however, the spe- 
cialist officers more frequently take command in 
the field of all the units of their arm whether 
organic or attached. 

The headquarters of divisions also are organ- 
ized similarly with most of the specialist officers 
being simultaneously in command of the units of 
their arms, e.g. the commanding officer of the 
division artillery regiment ( Artilleriefiihrer-Arfii ) 
is also the chief artillery officer on the specialist 
staff of the division commander. When General 
Headquarters artillery units are attached to the 
division this Arfii usually is subordinated to a 
special artillery commander known as Artillerie- 
kommandeur whose small special staff is supple- 
mented in action by the organic staff of the divi- 
sion artillery regiment. 

While some of the designations of staff officers 
and sections remain unchanged in all echelons of 
higher headquarters (as the U. S. designations 
do) several of these titles vary in accordance with 
the rank and echelon in which they are function- 
ing. 

It should be noted that the main channel of 
supplies flows from the Zone of the Interior via 
army to division, while the army group and the 
corps are primarily tactical headquarters. 
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Figure 3. — Army Headquarters showing in numerical order the designations of the staff officers and sections. 
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Figure 4. — Army Headquarters showing the staff officers and sections as they function operationally. 
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Section IV. PRINCIPLES AND TRENDS 
IN UNIT ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT 

The German Army, like the U. S. Army, be- 
lieves in uniform organization for standard units 
up to and including companies, troops, and bat- 
teries. These either are combined as components 
of battalions, regiments, and divisions, or tem- 
porarily grouped in varying combinations as com- 

jgnj w If '! vh. ■ 




an economizing of manpower and a simultaneous 
increase in firepower. This is being accom- 
plished by a careful distribution of large numbers 
of automatic small arms, by lowering the number 
of mortars, antitank guns, and tanks, but at the 
same time increasing potentially their calibers and 
weights. These changes resulted in the lowering 
of the table of organization strength of the aver- 
age German division to approximately 11,000 to 
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DIVISIONS 



COMPONENTS 



TYPES OF DIVISIONS 



Infantry Division, Old Type 

( Infanteriedivision ) (3 Inf Regts of 3 Bns each) 

Infantry Division, 1944 Type 1 

( Infanteriedivision n.A, later Kriegsetat 44) 

(3 Inf Regts of 2 Bns each) 

Infantry Division, Two Regiment Type 

(Infanteriedivision) (2 Inf Regts of 3 Bns each) 

Volks Grenadier Division 

( Volks grenadier division) (3 Inf Regts of 2 Bns each) 

55 Infantry Division 

(SS Grenadier division) (3 55 Inf Regts of 2 Bns each) 

Army Mountain Division 

(Gebirgsdivision) (2 Mt Inf Regts of 3 Bns each) 

Army Light Division 

(Jiiger division) (2 Light Inf Regts of 3 Bns each) 

55 Mountain Division 

(55 Gebirgsdivision) (2 Mt Inf Regts of 4 Bns each) 

Army Motorized Division 

(Panzer grenadier division) (2 Mt Inf Regts of 3 Bns each) 

55 Motorized Division 

(55 Panzer grenadier division) (2 SS Mtz Inf Regts of 3 Bns each) 

Army Armored Division 

(Panzer division) (2 Pz. Gren. Regts of 2 Bns each) 

55 Armored Division 

(SS-Panzerdivision) (2 Pz. Gren. Regts of 3 Bns each) 

Air Force Parachute Division 

(F allschirmjagerdivision) (3 Prcht R Regts of 3 Bns each) 

Air Force Field Division 

Luftu'affenfelddivision) (3 Inf Regts of 2 Bns each) 

Cavalry Division 

(Kavalleriedivision) (4 Cav Regts of 2 Bns each) 

Line of Communication Division 

(Sicheru ngsdivision) 

Coast Defense Division 

(Kiinslenverteidigungsdivision) 

Assault Division 

(Sturmdivision) 

Frontier Guard Division 

(Grenzwachdivision) 

Special Administrative Division Staff 

(Divisionskommando z.b.v.) 

Replacement Division Staff 

(Div.Nr ) 

Reserve Division 

(Reservedivision) 

Field Training Division 

(Feldausbildungsdivision) 

Non-Motorized Air Force Antiaircraft Division 

(Flakdivision) (verl egefah i g ) 

Motorized Air Force Antiaircraft Division 

( Flakdivision ) ( motor isiert ) 



Personnel 

17.000 
12,500 

10.000 
10,000 

14.000 

13.000 

13.000 

16.000 

14.000 

15.000 

14.000 

17.000 

16.000 
12,500 
16,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 

13.000 

10.000 

15.000 

16.000 
16,000 
10,000 
19,000 
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Absorbed by the Army. Organized similarly to the Infantry 
Division, 1944 Type. 



Cossack and SS Cavalry Divisions consisting of two cavalry 
brigades, a weak artillery regiment and the usual support- 
ing units. 

Designed for mopping-up duties in the rear areas; may 
consist of two reinforced regiments or of a number of 
independent battalions. 

Consists of a division staff controlling fortress battalions and 
coast artillery units in a coastal sector. 

An honorary title for some divisions with reduced infantry 
personnel and a concentration of heavy fire power and auto- 
matic weapons. 

Consists of a division staff controlling certain frontier guard 
units. 

Consists of a division staff controlling Landesschiitzen Bat- 
talions and GHQ troops stationed in a corps area in Ger- 
many. 

A division staff within a corps area in Germany to super- 
vise the induction of personnel and replacements for field 
units. 

Controls reserve units for training, occupational, and de- 
fensive duties. 

Controls field training regiments in the rear of the Eastern 
Front. 

Consists of a division staff controlling antiaircraft and 
searchlight regiments having limited mobility. 

Consists of a division staff controlling motorized antiaircraft 
and searchlight regiments. 



1 This type of division is believed to have been superseded by the Infantry Division, Type 1945 (Infanteriedivision 45), in which the various 
components of the division have been reduced by approximately 10%, resulting in a total personnel of about 11,500. 
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DIVISIONS 



COMPONENTS 
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Figure 5. (Continued) 
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Weapons and equipment (type distribution in the main types of divisions listed 

under paragraph 1.) 



TYPES OK DIVISIONS 
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.95 Infantry Division — Organized and equipped similarly to the Infantry Division 1944 Type, however with an addi- 
tional Antiaircraft Battalion and slightly stronger components. 

Army Light Division — Organized and equipped similarly to the Army Mountain Division with slightly more motori- 
zation. 

SS Mountain Division — Organized similarly to the Army Mountain Division, however with two more Mountain 
Infantry Battalions, one Antiaircraft Battalion and a Tank or Assault Gun Company. 

5'5 Motorized Division — Organized similarly to the Army Motorized Division, however with additional Antiaircraft 
Companies and an Artillery Observation Battery. 



Figure 6. 
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DIVISIONS 



Weapons and equipment (type distribution in the main types of divisions listed 

under paragraph 1.) 
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Figure 6. (Continued) 
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2. Infantry Divisions 

Despite the important role which has been played 
by specialized branches of the German Army, 
the infantry has been and remains today the foun- 
dation for most German operations. 

a. Infantry Division, Old Type ( Infanterie - 
division) (Three Regiments of Three Bat- 
talions Each). Contrary to the American 
conception of a completely motorized infantry 
division, the German infantry divisions mostly 
have relied on horse-drawn vehicles for their 
transportation. In recent reorganizations the pro- 
portion of motorization in these types of divi- 
sions has decreased even more. Except for the 
reorganization of the infantry platoon from three 
to four squads after the Polish campaign in 1939, 
and the temporary increase in the number of 
horses in the divisions employed in Russia from 
1941 to 1943, the German three-regiment, nine- 
battalion division remained unchanged for all 
practical purposes until the fall of 1943. This 
type of division probably will not be encountered 
any more ; however, as it has jieen the basic type 
of German infantry division for a period of about 
4 years, it is shown in Figures 7 and 8 and desig- 
nated for explanatory purposes as the Infantry 
Division, Old Type. 

b. Infantry Division, 1944 Type ( Infanterie - 
division n.A later Kriegestat 44 ) (Three Regi- 
ments of Two Battalions Each). In October 
1943 the Germans reorganized radically their in- 
fantry divisions in reducing the infantry regi- 
ments from three to two battalions, and the other 
divisional components were revised accordingly. 
In the remaining six infantry battalions the num- 
ber of squads per rifle platoon was reduced from 
four to three, but without having much effect on 
the fire power of the division since the caliber of 
the mortars and antitank guns has been increased, 
and the number of machine guns kept unchanged. 
This type of division was designated Infantry 
Division, New Type (Infunteriedivision n.A.). 
This type of infantry division will not be dis- 
cussed further here, as it soon was designated 
the Infantry Division, 1944 Type ( Infanterie - 
division Kriegestat 44 ). This redesignation took 
place in May 1944 after the following additional 
economies were put into effect. The strength of 
the squad was reduced from ten to nine, the num- 
ber of light machine guns per rifle company from 
16 to 13, and the strength of the trains on 
all levels was reduced sharply. Figures 9 and 



10 show the Infantry Division, 1944 Type, 
but newest regulations point towards a further 
reduction of the components of that type of divi- 
sion by approximately 10 per cent and the re- 
designation of the thus reorganized division as 
Infantry Division, Type 1945 ( Infanteriedivisions 
45). It has just been learned that all German 
infantry divisions are to be reorganized on the 
basis of the Infantry Division, Type 45, and that 
the organization and strength of that division are 
almost identical with those of the Volks Grenadier 
Division. (See subparagraph d below and Sec- 
tion VI, paragraph 2, subparagraph a (5).) 

c. Infantry Division, Two Rf.giment Type 
( I nf ant eric division ) (Two Regiments of Three 
Battalions Each). Independent of the vari- 
ous stages of organization of the three regiment 
infantry divisions, the Germans have formed, 
since the spring of 1941, a number of two-regi- 
ment, six-battalion, infantry divisions with weaker 
components and over-all reduced strength and 
fire power. The number of this type of divisions 
recently has been reduced by the reorganization 
of several into three-regiment divisions. We 
refer to this type of division as Infantry Division, 
Two-Regiment Type. 

d. Volks Grenadier Division ( Volksgrena - 
dierdivision) (Three Regiments of Two Bat- 
talions Each). In September 1944, after Hein- 
rich Himmler, the Chief of the SS, the Police 
and the Minister of the Interior had become also 
the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander 
of the Replacement Training Army, a new type 
of infantry division, the “Peoples Infantry Divi- 
sion” ( Volks Grenadier Division) was created. 
The political significance of this type of division 
lies in designating it : “the Peoples,” and thus 
stressing the emergency of the Fatherland. As 
the members of the Volks Grenadier Division are 
reported to be interchangeable with the members 
of the .SIS' divisions, it is believed that through 
their creation the influence of the SS on the Army 
has been strengthened. To increase the Esprit 
de Corps of its members, supporting General 
Headquarters units also have been designated 
Volks Artillery Corps, Volks Engineer Brigades, 
and Volks Rocket Projector Brigades, all of 
which will be discussed in Section VII. 

From the organization point of view, the sig- 
nificance of the Volks Grenadier Division lies in 
its decrease of personnel and increase of small 
automatic weapons, particularly submachine guns. 
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Figure 7. — Infantry Division , Old Type. 
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UNIT . O a l« §« P Is !« |l f. is gg 5 5 I J 

& a a 55 r 5 gg sa r£ g o So rs eh 5 a s> a> a 

Div Hq 158 2 17 31 

Ren Bn 625 25 8 3 3 3 4 2 3 45 30 3 213 

Sig Bn 474 17 32 103 7 52 

Inf Regt 3,250 123 36 27 12 27 18 6 2 47 73 210 683 

Inf Regt 3,250 123 36 27 12 27 18 6 2 47 73 210 683 

Inf Regt 3,250 123 36 27 12 27 18 6 2 47 73 210 683 

Arty Regt 2,500 32 36 4 8 40 105 229 2,274 

AT Bn 550 18 36 45 114 

Engr Bn 843 34 9 20 44 87 19 52 

Div Serv 2,300 30 8 88 253 245 735 

Total 1 17,200 527 116 90 75 11 84 58 20 6 36 4 8 20 3 452 942 1,133 5,375 

1 A Repl Bn may be added to any Inf Div. 

Figure 8. — Infantry Division, Old Type, total strength 17,200. 



Also company and battalion trains have been 
merged into battalion supply platoons, thus free- 
ing the company commander from all duties other 
than operational and facilitating a more even dis- 
tribution of all types of supplies with less person- 
nel. Bazookas replace all antitank guns in the 
infantry regiments; the artillery regiment is or- 
ganized in batteries of six guns instead of four, 
with one battalion of eighteen 75-mm guns re- 
placing a normal battalion of twelve 105-mm 
gun/howitzers. An additional new feature is the 
formation of a divisional supply regiment which 
combines all the divisional services except the 
military police detachment which has been as- 



signed to the division headquarters. This type 
of division is shown on the Figures 14 and 15 as 
Volks Grenadier Division. 

e. -StS" Infantry Division (SS Gremdicr- 
divisionen) (Three -STS' Rf.gimf.nts of Two Bat- 
talions Each). The great majority of German 
infantry divisions are army infantry divisions. 
However, there are also several A A infantry 
divisions ( SS-Grenadierdivisionen ) which have 
been formed by the armed SS ( Waffcn-SS ). 
This type of division is organized similarly to the 
Infantry Division. 1944 Type, but it has slightly 
stronger components and includes an organic anti- 
aircraft battalion. 
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Div H..] 34 87 106 121 92 12 5 32 21 1 

Fus Bn 15 113 580 477 122 127 43 12 6 4 8 5 102 57 165 

Sigr Bn 16 80 28J 326 18 35 11 76 13 14 2 54 

Inf Regt 48 316 1,644 1,373 350 332 107 24 12 8 36 3 6 2 45 20 242 130 495 

Inf Regt 48 316 1,644 1,373 350 332 107 24 12 8 36 3 6 2 45 20 242 130 495 

Inf Regt 48 316 1,644 1,373 350 332 107 24 12 8 36 3 6 2 45 20 242 130 495 

Arty Regt 2 85 460 1,906 2,065 307 164 69 36 12 30 7 441 34 2,318 

AT Bn 17 123 344 318 123 81 29 " 12 12 14 11 3 20 17 

Engr Bn 18 92 510 432 136 71 31 6 6 20 17 19 52 25 97 

Div. Serv. 1 58 219 1,182 1,181 133 17 57 204 23 131 25 543 

Total 387 3 2,122 9,843 9,069 1,981 1,503 566 90 48 28 108 20 12 21 U 18 6 36 12 615 168 1,466 551 4,656 



1 A Fid Repl Bn with a C Sch may be added to any Inf Div. 

3 The Arty Regt may be reduced in some Divs by 39 NCOs, 399 Pvts, 545 Hs, three 105-mm Gun/Hows, three 150-mm Hows, and 
other equipment. 

3 Including 71 officials. 

Figure 10. — Infantry Division , 1944 Type, total strength 12,252 . 
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Figure 11. — Division Headquarters, Infantry Division , 1944 Type, total strength 227. 
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Div Hq ISO 2 48 15 

Fils Co (Bel) 120 16 2 2 5 3 S 20 

Sig Bn 402 11 85 20 6 25 

Inf Regt 20145 178 24 18 42 3 6 2 51 44 244 Ttfi 

Inf Regt 2,645 178 24 18 12 3 6 2 51 44 244 631 

Arty Regt 1,755 43 12 2 1 52 28 106 968 

AA/AT Bn 350 17 12 14 88 24 

Engr Bn 397 22 4 4 14 3 7 35 68 

Div Serv 1,395 30 159 33 86 391 

Total 94559 497 52 42 24 16 12 20 U 12 4 24 543 218 726 2^734 



A Fid Repl Bn with a C Sch may be added to any Inf Div. 



Figure 13. — Infantry Division, Two-Regiment Type, total strength 9,859, 
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Figure 14. — Volks Grenadier Division . 
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A Fid Repl Bn with a C Sch may be added to any Mt Div. 

Figure 16. — Army Mountain Division , total strength 13,056. 



3. Mountain and Light Divisions 

a. Army Mountain Division ( Gcbirgasdivi - 
sion) (Two Mountain Infantry Regiments 
of Three Battalions Each.). German Army 
Mountain divisions are organized and spe- 
cially equipped for mountain warfare as well 
as for warfare in difficult terrain. Their means 
of transportation therefore will vary from a large 
number of pack horses and mules in higher moun- 
tains to a fair proportion of motorization in flat 
country. The principle of decentralizing heavy 
weapons is particularly adapted to the relatively 
independent mountain infantry battalions which 
are as administratively and tactically self-sufficient 
as possible. The German army mountain division 
consists of two mountain infantry regiments with 
a total of six battalions; and a mountain artillery 
regiment, with 75-mm mountain howitzers, 1 05- 
mm gun/howitzers, and 150-mm howitzers. Its 
reconnaissance battalion usually uses bicycles for 
transportation and is therefore highly mobile^. 

b. Army Light Division ( Jagcrdivision ) 
(Two Light Infantry Regiments of Three 
Battalions Each). The Army Light Division 
is organized similarly to the Army Mountain Divi- 
sion but is believed to have more motorization and 
less mountain equipment. 

c. AA Mountain Division (AA Gebirgsdivi- 
sion ) (Two SS Mountain Infantry Regi- 
ments of Four Battalions Each). The AA 
Mountain Division is organized similarly to the 
Army Mountain Division, but it has stronger 
components and includes an antiaircraft battalion. 
The .SIS' Mountain Infantry Regiment may have 



in addition to three mountain infantry battalions 
a fourth mountain infantry battalion or several 
regimental companies. 

4. Motorized Divisions 

a. Army Motorized Division ( Panzcrgrcna - 
dierdivision) (Two Motorized Infantry Regi- 
ments of Three Battalions Each). The 
Army Motorized Division has two motorized in- 
fantry regiments of three battalions each but 
otherwise is organized similarly to the Army 
Armored Division except that it has a tank or 
assault gun battalion instead of a tank regiment. 
The motorized infantry battalions originally were 
organized exactly as the normal infantry bat- 
talions, except they used trucks as means of trans- 
portation. During the year 1944, however, the 
components of the motorized infantry battalion 
have been reorganized along the lines of the 
Panzer Grenadier battalions in armored divisions. 
The two infantry regiments are usually desig- 
nated ( Infanteriercgimcnt-(mot )), but in some 
divisions they officially adopted the designation 
of Panzer Grenadier regiment. 

b. SS Motorized Division ( SS-Pansergrena - 
dierdivision) (Two AT Motorized Infantry 
Regiments of Three Battalions Each). The 
AT Motorized Division is organized similarly to 
the Army Motorized Division, except that its 
infantry regiments include additional regimental 
companies, and the tank batalion has a greater 
strength and a larger number of tanks. The AA 
motorized infantry regiments are designated AA 
Panzer Grenadier regiments. 
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Figure 17. — Army Mountain Division. 
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Figure 18 . — Army Motorized Division. 
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Figure 19. — Army Motorized Division, total strength, 13,876. 
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5. Armored Divisions 

a. Army Armored Division (Panzerdivision) 
(Two Panzer Grenadier Regiments of Two 
Battalions Each). Every German large-scale 
attack and counterattack in this war was spear- 
headed by armored (Panzer) divisions. These 
thrusting attacks account for the great impor- 
tance the armored divisions play within the Ger- 
man armed forces and for the especially well 
trained personnel and newest types of weapons 
and equipment in the armored division. In order 
to keep the weapons and equipment in accordance 
with the newest development at all times, the 
reorganizations within that type of division have 
been continuous since the outbreak of the war 
and are still continuing. 

In 1939 the German armored divisions which 
spearheaded the attack into Poland consisted of 
a tank brigade of two tank regiments, a Panzer 
Grenadier brigade of two regiments, and the 
supporting elements. The tank brigade consisted 
of about 400 light and medium tanks, about two- 
thirds of which were Pz. Kpfw. I and II and 
one-third were Pz. Kpfw. Ill and IV. During 
the winter of 1940 the Germans formed addi- 
tional armored divisions and reduced the tank- 
components of each to one regiment of approxi- 
mately 200 tanks. When these divisions went 
into action in the French campaign, the bulk 
of the tanks were Pz. Kpfw. Ill and IV. In 
1941 and 1942 the number of tanks per regiment 
was further reduced, the Pz. Kpfzv. I were with- 
drawn, and the Pz. Kpfw. II were used mainly 
for reconnaissance purposes. In the fall of 1943 
the German High Command issued a new table 
of organization for the armored division specify- 
ing a total number of about 200 tanks of the Pz. 
Kpfzv. IV and V type exclusively. This planned 
strength, however, remained only a theory, as no 
armored division encountered had more than 150 
tanks, and most of the divisions had approxi- 
mately 100 only. Early in 1944 the German High 
Command issued an order that all companies and 



battalion trains in the tank regiment, in the 
Panzer Grenadier regiments, and in the armored 
reconnaissance battalion should be reduced in 
strength and merged into supply companies on 
the battalion level, thus freeing the company com- 
manders from all duties other than operational 
and facilitating a more even distribution of all 
types of supplies with curtailed personnel. The 
most important changes which occurred in the 
organization of other components of the armored 
division will be covered under the appropriate 
branches of arms or services in Sections VI and 
VII. 

While the last known tables of organization 
of the army armored division still specify 17 
tanks for each of the four companies in the tank 
battalion, current front reports indicate that a 
new set of tables of organization is being issued 
specifying the components as shown in Figures 
20 - 22 . 

b. .SIS' Armored Division (SS-Panzcrdivision) 
(Two Panzer Grenadier Regiments of Three 
Battalions Each). The .SIS' Armored Division is 
organized similarly to the Army Armored Divi- 
sion except that it has stronger components. The 
tank regiment has a larger number of tanks, each 
of the Panzer Grenadier regiments has a Panzer 
Grenadier battalion and an antiaircraft company, 
the armored artillery regiment has one more 
armored artillery battalion (170-mm guns or 210- 
mm howitzers), the armored engineer battalion 
usually has an additional bridge column, and the 
division includes a rocket projector battalion and 
an assault gun battalion. The divisional services 
are also proportionately stronger. 

In accordance with the above, the SS Armored 
Division may be considered the strongest type of 
division in the German armed forces. Only the 
Air Force Parachute Armored Division, Herman 
Goering, and the Army Armored divisions, 
Panzer Lehr and Grossdentschland, are believed 
to be of equal strength. 
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Figure 20.— Army Armored Division. 
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Figure 21. — Army Armored Division, total strength 13/25. 
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Figure 22. — Division Headquarters, Army Armored Division, total strength 360. 
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Figure 24. — SS* Armored Division, total strength 17,262. 
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6. Air Force Parachute Division (Fallscbirmjager- 
division) (Three Parachute Rifle Regi- 
ments of Three Battalions Each) 

As the abovementioriccl AT Armored Division 
may be considered the strongest type of division 
in the German armed forces, (he German Air 
Force Parachute Division is believed to be the 
strongest type of the various infantry divisions. 
While in the course of this war small German 
parachute units have been employed successfully 
as airborne troops in various campaigns, in the 
West, in the Balkans, in Crete and Sicily, one 
generally may consider the present Air Force 
Parachute divisions as especially carefully se- 
lected, well trained, and equipped crack infantry 
divisions, with only a small percentage of their 
personnel having received training as parachutists 
in the American sense of the word. The signifi- 
cant organizational difference between the para- 
chute division and the army infantry division 
is that each of the three parachute rifle regi- 
ments has three battalions and a larger allotment 
of machine guns than the corresponding army 
units. The parachute artillery regiment has only 
three battalions (two light and one medium), 
but the division includes a parachute antiaircraft 
battalion and a parachute 120-mm mortar bat- 
talion. 

7. Air Force Field Division (Luftwaffenfelddi- 
viston (Three Infantry Regiments of Two 
Battalions Each) 

The Air Force Field Divisions were formed in 



the later part of 1942 from surplus personnel 
of the antiaircraft artillery, the air signal troops, 
the ground crews of the flying troops, and ad- 
ministrative units, as well as a certain number 
of recruits and foreigners. Most of these divi- 
sions were sent to the Russian front in the win- 
ter of 1942-1943 but some also were encountered 
on the Italian front and in France. The organi- 
zation of this type of division varied, but it is 
believed that the basic pattern was originally a 
two-regiment, three-battalion division, with nor- 
mal supporting units and an additional antiair- 
craft battalion. In the fall of 1943 the Air 
Force Field divisions were absorbed by the Army. 
Many of them had suffered heavy losses and 
were disbanded in 1943 and 1944, and the re- 
maining few were reorganized along the lines 
of the Infantry Division, 1944 Type. 

8. Cavalry Division (Kavallartedivision) (Four 

Cavalry Regiments of Two Battalions 

Each) 

The only army cavalry division identified is 
the Cossack Division which consists of Don, 
Kuban, and Terek Cossacks; some German offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers; and possibly 
elements of other nationalities. 

The Waffen-SS is believed to have two cavalry 
divisions. 

All three of these cavalry divisions are or- 
ganized similarly and consist of two cavalry 
brigades of two regiments each, a weak artillery 
regiment, a reconnaissance battalion, a signal bat- 
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talion, an engineer battalion, and the divisional 
services. 

9. Line of Communication Division (Sicherungs- 
di vision ) 

Designed for mopping-up duties in the rear 
areas, such a division may consist of two rein- 
forced regiments or of a number of independent 
battalions. 

10. Coast Defense Division (Kustenverteidigungs- 
division ) 

This consists of a division staff controlling for- 
tress battalions and coast artillery units in a 
coastal sector. 

1 1. Assault Division (Sturmdivision) 

This is an honorary title for some divisions with 
reduced infantry personnel and a concentration 
of heavy firepower and automatic weapons. 

12. Frontier Guard Division (Grenzivachdivision) 

This consists of a division staff controlling cer- 
tain frontier guard units. 

13. Special Administrative Division Staff (Divi- 
sionskommando z.b.V.) 

This consists of a division staff controlling 
Landesschiitsen Battalions and General Headquar- 
ters troops stationed in a corps area in Germany. 

14. Replacement Division Staff (Div. Nr. . . .) 

This is a division staff within a corps area in Ger- 
many to supervise the induction of personnel 
and replacements for field units. 



15. Reserve Division (Reservedivision) 

This controls reserve units for training, occupa- 
tion, and defensive duties. This type of division 
is organized similarly to field infantry divisions; 
it has a preponderance of infantry, engineers, 
and static artillery, but the other elements are 
believed to be very much under strength. In 
spite of that, several reserve divisions have been 
redesignated combat divisions ( Kampf divisionen ) 
and went into action on short notice. 

16. Field Training Division (F el dausbil dungs divi- 
sion ) 

This controls field training regiments in the rear 
of the Eastern Front. Is believed to be organized 
similarly to the Reserve Division and therefore 
may be encountered in the field. 

17. Antiaircraft Division (Flakdivision) 

Under the German system, antiaircraft defense 
is in the main the responsibility of the German 
Air Force, although the German Army also has 
a large number of antiaircraft units of its own. 
While the composition and equipment of antiair- 
craft batteries generally are standardized, the 
formation of these into battalions, regiments, divi- 
sions, or units of equivalent size, however, is 
subject to more variations than in any other of 
the German arms. The average non-motorized, 
air force, antiaircraft division, which is shown 
in the following figure, usually is located in the 
Zone of the Interior. It has a large number of 
trailers but very little motorization, and depends 
for mobility on separate transportation units. As 
pointed out above, many other combinations of 
the units shown as divisional components may be 
encountered frequently. 



< < g < < < 

< CfcS < < 

UNIT . 5 1. 1. 1. I. 6 i $ „ s •§ 

E a !§ Jials !§ s§ 6~’ gj aj *s £ I 

P-i l-J O'] O Row foO GcO r-O '071 w~> r J) OI C/2 WW ** P S 

Div Hq 200 2 30 1 20 

Air Def Sig Bn 300 11 44 12 10 

Hv SL Regt 2,043 29 90 18 94 255 52 

AA Regt 2,448 38 52 9 12 24 16 16 72 109 238 55 

AA Regt 2,448 38 52 9 12 24 16 16 72 109 238 55 

AA Regt 2,448 38 52 9 12 24 16 16 72 109 238 55 

Air Med Unit 250 2 37 2 

Total 10,137 158 156 27 36 72 48 48 90 18 216 532 982 249 

In motorized AA units the number of personnel is approximately twice as high. 

Figure 27. — Antiaircraft Division in Zone of Interior, total strength 10,127. 
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Section VI. COMBAT TROOPS 

(FECHTENDE TRUPPEN) 



1. General 

This section consists of a list of the more im- 
portant types of combat units in the German 
armed forces, of the status of regiments and be- 
low with particulars on their organization. They 
are arranged according to the arms and services 
( Waffengattungen ), divided into organic units 
(integral parts of divisions) and General Head- 
quarters units ( Heerestruppen ) (units held in the 
General Headquarters pool from which they are 
allotted to army groups, armies, and corps and 
sub-allotted temporarily to divisions for specific 
operations). 

2. Organic Infantry Units 

a. General. For the purpose of clarity we are 
including under this paragraph all units which are 
infantry units in accordance with the American 
conception. The Germans consider security troops 
( Sicherungstruppen ) a separate category of units 
of the field army, but in reality they consist prin- 
cipally of infantry. Similarly, the Germans con- 
sider armored infantry ( Panzer grenadiere ) as be- 
longing to the armored arm and not to the in- 
fantry. 

On the other hand, the Germans include recon- 
naissance and other former cavalry units as a part 
of the infantry arm which are listed in this sec- 
tion under paragraph 19, Reconnaissance Units. 
The designation of the infantry regiment was 
changed to Grenadierregimcitt in 1942 by special 
order of Hitler to honor the infantry arm. The 
same applies to the infantry battalion now called 
Grenadierbataillon and to the infantry company 
Grenadierkom panic. 

b. Infantry Regiment. 

(1) Old Type Regiment. The infantry regi- 
ments of the Infantry Division, Old Type, may 
be considered the basic type of German infantry 
regiments, as their organization remained for all 
practical purposes unchanged from the beginning 
of 1940 until the end of 1943. Each of the three 
regiments of the Infantry Division, Old Type, 
consisted of three infantry battalions, a thirteenth 
infantry howitzer company, and a fourteenth anti- 
tank company. In spite of the fact that the In- 
fantry Division, Old Type, will not be encoun- 
tered any more, it is believed that this type of 
regiment has formed the basic pattern and tradi- 
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tion for most of the infantry regiments now in 
the field. 

(2) 1944 Type Regiment. The above type of 
regiment has been superseded by the infantry 
regiment in the Infantry Division, 1944 Type, 
which consists also of three regiments, but each 
regiment has only two battalions in addition to 
the infantry howitzer and antitank companies. 
(See Figures 29 to 39.) 

(3) Three-Battalion Regiment. In addition to 



the type of infantry regiment mentioned in sub- 
paragraph (2), another type may be encountered 
which is similar to the basic one mentioned in sub- 
paragraph (1). It is the three-battalion regiment 
of the infantry division, two-regiment type. How- 
ever, it is believed that there is a trend toward re- 
organizing that type of division on a three-regi- 
ment, two-battalion basis. After such a reorgan- 
ization, the regiment probably will be similar to 
the Infantry Regiment, 1944 Type. 




Figure 30. — Infantry Regiment, Infantry Division, 1944 Type. 
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Figure 31. — Regimental Headquarters Company, Inf antry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 198. 




Figure 32. — Infantry Battalion, Infantry Division, 1944 Type. 
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Figure 33. — Infantry Battalion, Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 70S. 
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Figure 34. — Infantry Battalion Headquarters, Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 77. 
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Figure 35. — Rifle Company, Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 142. 
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Figure 3d. — Rifle Platoon, Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 33. 
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Figure 37. — Heavy Weapons Company, Infantry Division. 1944 Type, total strength 205. 
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Figure 38. — Infantry Howitzer Company, Infantry Division. 1°44 Type, total strength 184. 
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Referred to by the traditional designation: “14th” Co. 

Figure 39. — Antitank Company (partly mortorized) , Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total sertngth 186. 
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(4) Volks Grenadier Regiment. The infantry 
regiment in the Volks Grenadier Division shows a 
completely new organization. The infantry com- 
pany and battalion trains are merged to a supply 
platoon on a battalion level. The infantry com- 
pany consists of two sub-machine gun platoons 
and a rifle platoon. The heavy-weapons company 



of the infantry battalion includes an infantry 
howitzer platoon. The regimental infantry howit- 
zer company is equipped with 120-mm mortars 
and 75-mm infantry howitzers only, and the regi- 
mental antitank company has been replaced by 
a bazooka company equipped with 72 bazookas. 
( See Figures 40 to 50 . ) 




Figure 40. — Infantry Regiment, Volks Grenadier Division. 
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3 Including four officials. 

Figure 41. — Infantry Regiment, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 1,854. 
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Figure 42. — Regimental Headquarters Company, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 187. 
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Figure 44. — Infantry Battalion, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 642. 
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Figure 43. — Infantry Company, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 119. 
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Figure 47. — Rifle Platoon, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 33. 
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Figure 48. — Heavy weapons Company, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 194. 
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Figure 49.— 


-Infantry Howitzer Company 


, Volks Grenadier 


Division, total 


strength 197. 
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Figure 50. — Bazooka Company, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 167. 



(5) Volks Grenadier Bicycle Regiment. One 
of the three infantry regiments in the Volks Gren- 
adier Division is an infantry regiment (bicycle). 
That regiment includes one infantry battalion 
(bicycle), and one normal infantry battalion, a 
regimental infantry howitzer company, and a regi- 
mental bazooka company as shown in sub-para- 
graph (4). This infantry regiment (bicycle) may 
be employed in the same way as the other two 



battalions of the Volks Grenadier Division or 
may be used as a mobile reserve. (See Figures 
51 to 54.) 

The newest type of standard German infantry 
regiment is the Infantry Regiment of the Division, 
Type 45, which is believed to have become the 
pattern for all German infantry regiments (see 
Figures 55 and 56). 
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Figure 51- 


—Infantry Regiment (bicycle), 


Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 1,911. 
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Figure 52 — 


- Infantry Battalion (bicycle), Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 699. 
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Figure 53. — Infantry Company (bicycle), Volks Grenadier Diznsion, total strength 123. 
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Figure 54. — Heavy Weapons Company (bicycle), Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 211. 
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Figure 56. — Infantry Battalion of Infantry Division 45, total strength 644. 
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(6) SS Infantry Regiment. In the SS In- 
fantry Division the infantry regiment is similar 
to the Infantry Regiment, 1944 Type. 

(7) Mountain Infantry Regiment. There are 
usually two regiments per mountain division or- 
ganized especially for mountain warfare by mak- 
ing each of the three battalions self-sufficient. 
The normal infantry howitzer company is lack- 
ing, but mountain infantry howitzers are organic 
in each battalion. (See Figures 57 to 59..) 

(8) The Light Infantry Regiment. Light di- 
visions usually have two regiments organized sim- 
ilarly to the Army Mountain Division but have 
slightly more motorization. 

(9) The SS Mountain Infantry Regiment. 
The two infantry regiments per SIS' Mountain 
Division are organized similarly to the Army 
Mountain Regiment; however, they have either a 



TM-E 30-451 

tourth battalion or additional regimental com- 
panies. 

(10) The Motorised Infantry Regiment ( Grcn - 
adierr agiment (Mot)). Normally there are two 
regiments to the Motorized Division, consisting of 
three motorized infantry battalions, heavy infan- 
try howitzer company (self-propelled), and an 
antitank company. The motorized infantry bat- 
talions originally were organized similarly to nor- 
mal infantry battalions; however, in 1944 they 
were reorganized along the lines of the armored 
infantry battalions ( Panzer grenadierbataillons ) of 
the Armored Division. (See Figures 60 and 61.) 

(11) The SS Motorized Infantry Regiment 
( SS-Panzcr Grenadier Regiment ) . Two regi- 
ments per SN Motorized Division are organized 
similarly to the army motorized regiment; how- 
ever, it has an additional antiaircraft company. 




Figure 57. — Mountain Infantry Regiment. 
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Figure 58. — Mountain Infantry Regiment, total strength 3,064. 
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Figure 59. — Mountain Infantry Battalion, total strength 
877. 
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Figure 60. — Motorized Infantry Regiment, Panzer Grenadier Division. 
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Figure 61. — Motorized Infantry Regiment, Panzer Grenadier Division, total strength 3,043. 
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(12) The Panzer Grenadier Regiment. 1'tie 
two regiments of the Armored Division are com- 
posed of only two battalions, a heavy infantry 
howitzer company (self-propelled), and an engi- 
neer company. One of the four battalions in the 
division is designated armored ( Gepanzert or 
Gp.). because it is equipped with armored person- 
nel carriers with mounted arms enabling the crews 
to fight from their vehicles. The other three bat- 
talions of the division are motorized only. The 
regiment, of which the armored battalion is a 
component, also is designated armored. The other 
regiment which contains two motorized battalions 



is designated motorized. (See Figures 62 to 75.) 

(13) The SS Armored Infantry Regiment 
(SS Panzer Grenadier Regiment) . There are two 
per .9.9 Armored Division, each consisting of one 
armored and two motorized Panzer Grenadier 
battalions, a heavy infantry howitzer company 
(self-propelled), an engineer company (half- 
track), and an antiaircraft company. Compo- 
nents of the regiment are organized like those of 
the Army Panzer Grenadier Regiment. (For 
the .9.9 Panzer Grenadier Regiment see Figure 
? 6 ; for the breakdown of the components see 
Figures 64 and 65.) 




Figure 62. — Panzer Grenadier. Army Armored Division. 
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a Including 125 Armd Pers carriers. 



Figure 63. — Panzer Grenadier Regiment, Army Armored Division, total strength 2,294 
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Figure 64. — Panzer Grenadier Battalion, Army Armored Division. 
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Figure 65. — Panzer Grenadier Battalion, Army Armored Division, 


total strength 867. 
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Figure 66.— Panzer Grenadier Company, Army Armored Division, total strength 183. 
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Figure 67. — Heavy Weapons Company, Army Armored Division, total strength 100. 
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Figure 68. — Engineer Company (half -tracked). Panzer Grenadier Regiment, total strength 254. 
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1 Including eight officials. 

Figure 69. — Panzer Grenadier Regiment (motorized). Army Armored Division, total strength 2,258. 




Figure 70. — Panzer Grenadier Battalion (motorized), Army Armored Division. 
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Figure 71. — Panzer Grenadier Battalion (motorized) , 


Army Armored Division, total strength 868. 
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Figure 72. — Panzer 


Grenadier 


Company ( motorised) 


, Army Armored Division, total strength 197. 
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Figure 73. — Heavy 


Weapons Company (motorized), 


Army Armored Divisioi 


H, 


total strength 104. 
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Figure 74. — 150-mm Infantry Howitzer Company (self-propelled), Army Armored Division, total strength 172. 
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Figure 75. — Engineer Company (motorized), Army Armored Division, total strength 217. 
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1 Including 11 officials. 

2 Including 89 Armd vehicles. 



Figure 76 . — SS Panzer Grenadier Regiment, SS Armored Division, total strength 3^42 



(14) The Parachute Rifle Regiment. Three per 
Parachute Rifle Division, these consist of three 
parachute rifle battalions, a 120-mm mortar or a 
light gun company, and an antitank company. 
These regiments usually are employed as crack 



infantry. They include some men trained for air- 
borne operations, but most of the so-called para- 
chutists are well trained infantrymen only. The 
equipment includes a high proportion of small 
automatic weapons, bazookas, and antitank rocket 
pistols. ( See Figures 77 to 82. ) 
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Figure 77 — Parachute Rifle Regiment, Air Force Parachute Division. 
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Figure 78. — Parachute Rifle Regiment, Air Force Parachute Division, total strength 377.06. 
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Figure 79 . — 


Parachute Rifle Battalion, Air Force Parachute Division, total strength 853. 
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Figure 80. — 


Parachute Rifle Company, Air Force Parachute Division, total strength 170. 
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Figure 81. — Parachute Machine-Gun Company, Air Force Parachute Division, total strength 205. 
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Figure 82. — Parachute 120 


-mm Mortar or Light Gun Company, . 


Air Force 


Parachute Division, total strength 163. 
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c. Field Replacement Battalion ( Felder - 
satzbataillon) . Field replacement battalions con- 
sist of three to five companies containing replace- 
ment elements for the various arms and divisional 
combat school. They may be found in all types 
of divisions and are a training unit as well as a 
field reserve for the entire division. Their per- 
sonnel may be drawn from other divisional units 
or may consist of fresh reserves from the rear 
areas. Figures 83 and 84 show the Field Replace- 
ment Battalions of the Infantry Division, 1944 
Type, and of the Army Armored ( Panzer ) Divi- 
sion, but their organization in other types of 
divisions is very similar. 

d. Infantry Antiaircraft Company {Inf. 
Fla-Kp.) The infantry antiaircraft company is 
organic in all types of infantry divisions and is 
usually self propelled. It is subordinated for ad- 
ministrative purposes to the divisional antitank 
battalion, but receives all tactical directives from 
the division. It is equipped with 20-mm and 
37-mm antiaircraft guns. It may be employed 
for both antiaircraft and antitank defense. Sim- 
ilarly organized antiaircraft companies organic 
in the armored division are believed to belong to 
the armored arm while most of the non-organic 
light antiaircraft companies belong to the air 
force. 

3. General Headquarters 

a. Fortress Brigade ( Festungsbrigade ). In- 
dependent static infantry brigades. 

b. Fortress Regiment ( Fcstungsregiment ). 
Regimental staffs controlling fprtress battalions. 

c. Fortress Battalions (Festungsbataillon) . 
Static infantry battalions employed in the defense 
of fixed fortifications. It consists largely of Lan- 
dcsschiitzen personnel. It often is attached for 
tactical purposes to divisions operating in the 
same combat area. 

d. Permanent Fortress Battalion {Fes- 
tungsstammabteilung) . Formed as a cadre per- 
sonnel, it is attached to corps manning fortifica- 
tions in coastal sectors and now is found in the 
Westwall defenses. The battalions carry the 
Roman numeral of the corps to which they are 
attached, but also have been identified with Arabic 
numbers in the 300 series. These units may oc- 
cur as Festungsstammregimenter (permanent for- 
tress regiments) or as Festungsstammkompanie 
(permanent fortress companies) depending on the 
size of the sector to which they are assigned. 
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1 Including one official. 

3 Various types of armored vehicles may be attached for demonstration purposes. 

Figure 84. — Field Replacement Battalion, Army Armored Division, total strength 973. 



e. Machine-Gun Battalion ( Maschinenge - 
wehrbataillon) . The independent machine-gun 
battalion consists of three companies equipped 
with heavy machine guns and bazookas and a 
heavy weapons company. It probably has been 
redesignated fortress machine-gun battalion. 

f. Fortress Machine-Gun Battalion (Fes* 
tungs-Maschinengezvehrbataillon) . These static 
machine-gun battalions are composed largely of 
Landesschiitzen personnel. Their organization is 
similar to a Maschinengewehrbataillon except for 
the mobility. 

g. Super-Heavy Machine-Gun Battalion 
( Oberschweres Maschinengewehrbataillon). Or- 
ganization of this battalion is probably similar to 
that of the Maschinengewehrbataillon. It is 
equipped wth 20-mm and 37-mm antiaircraft 
guns and bazookas. 

h. Light Antiaircraft Battalion ( Flaba - 
taillon). This consists of light antiaircraft com- 
panies organized similarly to those found organi- 
cally in the infantry divisions. It is believed that 
many light antiaircraft battalions have been re- 
formed and redesignated super-heavy machine- 
gun battalions and are being employed as mobile 
defense units of fortified zones. 

i. Tank Destruction Battalion ( Panserver - 
storer Bataillon ) . This battalion is equipped with 
bazookas and other infantry antitank weapons. 

j. Heavy Mortar Battalion ( Schwcrcs 
Granatwerferbataillon). This consists of three 



companies. Each company has twelve heavy mor- 
tars (120-mm). 

k. Alpine Infantry Battalion ( Hochge - 
birgsbataillon) . The personnel of this battalion 
is especially trained for warfare in high terrain 
and mountain climbing. 

l. Local Defense ( Landesschiitzen ) Regi- 
ment and Battalion. A local defense regiment 
controls a varying number of battalions which are 
composed of two to six companies. The average 
company strength is 150, and total battalion 
strength may vary between 400 and 900. These 
units originally were employed for guard duties at 
vital installations and as support for the military 
administration in occupied territories. 

m. Security Regiment and Battalion 
(Sicherungsrcgiment) . Numerous Landesschut- 
sen battalions have received additional transporta- 
tion and equipment and been redesignated 
security battalions (Sicherungsbataillone) . While 
the strength of these battalions varies, similarly 
to that of the local defense battalions, Figures 85 
and 86 show an average security battalion as it 
may be encountered in the field. 

Several such battalions may be controlled by a 
security regiment which usually is attached to 
commanders of army groups or army rear areas. 

n. For a complete list of all infantry and se- 
curity units see the “Order of Battle of the Ger- 
man Army”, March 1945 edition. 
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Figure 85.— 


-Security Battalion, total strength 508-546. 
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Figure 86. — Security Company, Security Battalion, total strength 161. 



4. Armored Organic Units 

Armored troops ( Panzertruppen ), created as an 
arm in April 1943, include many units which, 
according to the American conception, belong to 
other arms. This refers specifically to the Panzer 
Grenadier units which the Germans include in the 
armored troops arm, while we consider them as 
belonging to the infantry; tank destroyer units; 
and armored reconnaissance units, each of which 
we consider as belonging to their appropriate arm 
while the Germans include them under armored 
troops. 

a. The Army Tank ( Panzer ) Regiment. 
This consists of two tank battalions of three com- 
panies each, but a. fourth, an assault gun company, 
frequently may be encountered. It is believed 



that the tables of organization specify 14 tanks for 
each of the companies, distributed as follows : 
two in company headquarters, and four in each 
of the three platoons. One battalion usually is 
equipped with Pz. Kpfw. V tanks, and the other 
with Pz. Kpfw. IV tanks. (See Figures 87 to 
96.) 

b. The SS Tank ( Panzer ) Regiment. This 
regiment is organized similarly to the Army Tank 
( Panzer ) Regiment except that the tank com- 
panies are believed to consist of 17 instead of 14 
tanks. They are distributed as follows : two in 
company headquarters and five in each of the 
three platoons. The SS tank regiment has there- 
fore more strength and fire power than the Army 
Tank Regiment. (See Figures 97 to 101 ) 
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Figure 88. — Tank Regiment, Army Armored Division, 


total strength 1,661. 
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Figure 90. — Ps. Kpfw. V (Panther) tank battalion, Army Armored Division, total, strength 664. 
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Figure 95 — 


-Pz. 


Kpfw. 


IV, Tank Battalion, Army Armored Division, total strength 567. 
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Figure 96. 


— Tank Maintenance Company, Army Armored Division, total strength 230. 
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Figure 97. — SS Tank Regiment, SS Armored Division, total strength 1,771. 
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c. The Tank Battalion. In the Army Mo- 
torized Division this battalion is organized simi- 
larly to the tank battalions in the Army Armored 
Division; it sometimes may be replaced by an 
assault gun battalion. 

d. The Tank Battalion. In the SS Motor- 
ized Division it is organized similarly to the tank 
battalions in the SS Armored Division. 

e. The SS Tank Company. In the SS Moun- 



tain Division this is organized similarly to the SS 
tank companies in the SS Armored Division; it 
may be replaced sometimes by an assault gun com- 
pany. 

f. Flame-Thrower Tank Platoons. These 
consist of six flame-throwing Ps. Kpfw. II tanks, 
and are frequently organic in the tank regiment 
(Army and SS). They are either a part of the 
regimental headquarters company or are assigned 
directly to the regimental headquarters. 
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Figure 98. — Pz. Kpfw. V, Tank Battalion, 


SS Armored Division, total strength 716. 
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Figure 99. — .SIS' Tank Battalion Fleadquarters 


Company, SS Armored Division, total strength 145. 
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Figure 100. — Tank Company, SS Armored Division, total strength 93. 
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Figure 101. — Ps. Kpfw. IV, SS Tank Battalion, SS Armored Division, total strength 619. 



5. Armored General Headquarters Units 

a. The General Headquarters Pz. Kpfw. VI 
(Tiger) Battalion. This type of tank battalion 
frequently allotted to corps is the heaviest tank 
battalion in the German Armed forces. ( See Fig- 
ures 102 to 103.) 

b. The General Headquarters Pz. Kpfw. V 
(Panther) Battalion. This is organized simi- 
larly to the Pz. Kpfw. VI (Tiger) battalion ex- 
cept that some may have 17 tanks per company 
instead of 14. 

c. The Tank Flame-Thrower Battalion. 
This is an independent battalion, normally found 
employed under armored corps. It consists of 



three companies of flame-thrower tanks, either 
Pz. Kpfw. II, which has two flame throwers, or 
with Pz. Kpfzv. Ill, which has only one flame 
thrower, but of greater range. Pz. Kpfw. II tank 
platoons originally were organic in the flame- 
thrower tank battalion, but it is believed that they 
have been withdrawn because of their light weight 
and armament. 

d. The Heavy Tank Company (Tiger) 
( FKL ) (remote control tank) This com- 
pany is usually found allotted from General Head- 
quarters but may also be found organic in crack 
armored divisions. It has 14 Tiger tanks and 36 
remote controlled B-IV tanks. (See Figure 104.) 
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Figure 102. — GHQ Ps. Kpfw. VI, (Tiger) Battalion, total strength 649. 
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Figure 103. — Heavy Tank Company (Tiger) (FKL) (Remote Control), total strcnght 188. 
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Figure 104. — Heavy Tank Company (Tiger) (FKL) (Remote Control), total strength 188. 
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6. Organic Artillery Units 

' In the German Army much of the field artillery 

and all the Army coast artillery and railway ar- 
? tillery belong to the General Headquarters pool. 

>: The coastal artillery is in peace time exclusively 

the responsibility of the Navy, but in war time 
the Army also has formed coast artillery units 
principally for the protection of coasts in occupied 
areas. Coast artillery, Naval or Army, normally 
is assigned to the sector command in which it is 
located. Units are allotted from this pool to 
army groups or armies according to operational 
needs. They then may be sub-allotted to corps 
-or divisions, in which case they usually are placed 
under the control of special artillery commanders 
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and staffs. Divisional artillery is frequently re- 
inforced by General Headquarters artillery, army 
antiaircraft artillery, and projector units. Fig- 
ures 105-121. 

a. Artillery Regiment (Artillerieregiment). 
One to a division, this regiment varies in com- 
position according to the type of the division. 
Several types exist. 

(1) In Infantry Division, Type 1944. Four 
battalions (I, II, and III equipped with 105-mm 
gun-howitzers and IV with 150-mm howitzers. 

(2) In Volks Grenadier Division. Four bat- 
talions (I equipped with 75-mm AT guns, II and 
III with 105-mm gun/howitzers, and IV with 150- 
mm howitzers). 
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Figure 106 — 


-Artillery Regiment, Infantry Division, 


1944 Type, total strength 2,451. 
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Figure 107 - 


-Medium Artillery Battalion, Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 685. 
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Figure 108.- 


—Light Artillery Battalion, Infantry Division, 1944 Type 


total strength 552 
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j#. Figure 109. — Artillery Regiment (Reduced Strength and Fire Power), Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 2,013. 
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Figure 110. — Artillery Regiment, Volks Grenadier Division. 
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Figure 111. — Artillery Regiment, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 1,744. 
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(3) In Armored and Motorized Divisions. 
Three battalions (I normally equipped with two 
batteries of 105-mm gun/howitzers and one bat- 
tery of 150-mm howitzers all self-propelled, II 
equipped with 105-mm gun howitzers, and III 
with 150-mm howitzers). Panzer and Panzer 
Grenadier divisions also have a separate Army 
antiaircraft artillery battalion as an organic divi- 
sional component. In .S' .9 Panzer divisions a 
heavy artillery battalion, usually equipped with 
170-mm guns, is added as the fourth battalion in 
the artillery regiment. 

(4) In Light and Mountain Divisions. It has 
four battalions — I and II equipped with 75-mm 
mountain howitzers and III with 105-mm gun- 
howitzers. The organization of IV may vary 
but it normally is equipped with 150-mm howit- 
zers. 

All the types of artillery battalions organic in 



divisions may be found with some variations in 
the General Headquarters pool. 

b. The Army Antiaircraft Artillery Bat- 
talion (Heeresflakartillerieabteilung) . One to a 
Panzer and a motorized division, consisting of 
two 88-mm antiaircraft batteries and one 20-mm 
antiaircraft battery. 

c. The Assault-Gun Battalion ( Sturm - 
geschiitzabteilung) . This sometimes replaces the 
antitank battalion in Panzer Grenadier divi- 
sions. Those in company strength, but designated 
battalions organic in infantry, light, and mountain 
divisions, were renamed Panzer jdgerkompanie in 
the fall of 1944. Most of those in the General 
Headquarters pool were renamed Assault Gun 
Brigades, however, a few General Headquarters 
assault gun battalions are believed to have kept 
their designation. 




• Sam* organization at medium arty bn. 

Figure 115. — Armored Artillery Regiment, Army Armored Division. 
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7. General Headquarters Artillery Units 

a. The Artillery Division. This consists of 
a divisional staff controlling several artillery regi- 
ments. Such divisions were encountered on the 
Eastern Front in the beginning of 1944 but it is 
believed that such a concentration of fire power 
may also occur in other theaters. (See Figure 
122 .) 
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Figure 122. — Artillery Division. 



b. Artillery Brigade (Artilleriebrigade) . 
This is an independent artillery brigade consisting 
of a varying number of artillery batteries. All or 
most artillery brigades have been converted to 
V olksartilleriekorps. 

c. The Assault Gun Brigade ( Sturmge - 
schiitzbrigade) . This is a redesignated General 
Headquarters assault gun brigade. The strength 
and fire power of the Assault Gun Battalions, 
which were greater than those of ordinary bat- 
tallions may have warranted this differentiation in 
nomenclature from organic assault gun battalions 
which were actually only of battalion strength, but 
the redesignation also may have been motivated by 
the aim to raise the morale. The guns of as- 
sault gun brigades are sometimes referred to as 
Sturmartillerie. 

d. The Volks Artillery Corps (Volksar- 
tilleriekorps). This corps is an independent Gen- 
eral Headquarters unit which has been converted 
from artillery brigades. The corps is probably 
composed of six battalions which may be equipped 
with 75-mm antitank guns, 105-mm howitzers, 
and 150-mm and 170-mm howitzers. 

e. The Fortress Artillery Regiment (Fes- 
tungsartillerieregiment) . This controls several 
fortress artillery battalions. 

f. The Fortress Artillery Battalion. (Fes- 
tungsartillerieabteilung) . These are static artil- 
lery battalions organized in the summer of 1944, 
equipped with German and captured guns. 

g. The Army Coast Artillery Regiment 



(H eereskiistenartillerieregiment) . This normally 
controls two or three army coast artillery bat- 
talions and possibly any number of independent 
batteries. 

h. The Army Coast Artillery Battalion 
( Hecrcskustenartillerieabteilung ). This battalion 
varies in composition. It may be organized as a 
regular battalion with three batteries or as bat- 
talion staff controlling a larger number of inde- 
pendent batteries. 

i. The Naval Coast Artillery Battalion 
( M arineartillerieablcilimg ) . This battalion, which 
varies in composition, belongs to the German 
Navy but may come under the Army coast com- 
mand in which it is located. 

j. Artillery Antitank Gun Battalion 
(Artillerie-Pak-Abteilung). Equipped with 75 
or 88-mm antitank guns. 

k. Mapping and Surveying Units (Karten- 
und V ermessungseinheiten) . Mapping and sur- 
veying units belong to the artillery although 
German orders have at times referred to them 
as a separate arm. 

(1) The Artillery Observation Battalion (Be- 
obachtungsabteilung) . Normally allotted to 
corps, but often attached to divisional artillery 
regiments, it contains a sound-ranging battery, 
light-ranging battery, and meteorological platoon. 

(2) Light-ranging battery (Lichtessbatterie). 
Normally one to an observation battalion. 

(3) Sound-ranging battery (Schallmessbat- 
terie). Normally one to an observation bat- 
talion. 

(4) Army or Corps Map Reproduction Cen- 
ter (Armee or Korpskartcnstcllc). Previously 
known as Armee-or Korpskartenlager. 

(5) Printing and Survey Battalion (Druck- 

und Vcrmessungsabteilung) . Probably similar 

to a V ermessungs-und Kartenabteilung. 

(6) Map Printing Battalion (Karten-Druck- 
ereiabteilung ) . 

(7) Survey and Mapping Battalion (V ermes- 
sungs-und Kartenabteilung). In General Head- 
quarters, to be allotted to army groups or armies, 
obtains topographical information and prints maps 
and photos which are used for operational pur- 
poses. 

(8) Astronomical Survey Platoon ( Astronom - 
ischer Mcsszug). 

(9) Observation Battalion Battery ( Ballon - 
batterie ).. 

(10) Magnet Survey Battery ( Magnet-Mess - 
batterie ) . 
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(11) Velocity Measurement Platoon (Velozi- 
tdtsmesssug ) . 

(12) Meteorological Platoon ( Wetterpeilzug ). 
Makes air analyses for artillery units but does not 
engage in weather forecasting. 

8. Antitank Units (Panzeriager) 

Most of the antitank units are considered by the 
Germans as part of the armored ( Panzer ) arm. 
It should be noted, however, that the personnel of 
the antitank companies in infantry regiments and 
the personnel in the antiaircraft companies in the 
antitank battalions belong to the infantry arm. 

Almost all German divisions include antitank 
battalions in their organic components. These 
battalions usually consist of three companies, of 
which two are always antitank companies, while 
the third is either an antitank or an antiaircraft 
company. (See Figures 123 to 125.) 

It should be noted that the majority of all heavy 
antiaircraft guns are dual-purpose guns, and units 
equipped with them therefore may be employed 
for the support of the antitank units. 

Similarly, artillery units, particularly those 
equipped with artillery antitank guns or light 
cannons, at any time may be employed as antitank 
units. In addition, there is a clear trend to equip 
almost every unit in the German Armed Forces 
with a generous allotment of bazookas and rocket 
antitank pistols. The allotment of these small anti- 
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tank weapons, however, has been so irregular that 
they had to be omitted in many of the tables of 
organization listed herein. 

9. General Headquarters Antitank Units 

Numerous types of motor-drawn and self-pro- 
pelled antitank gun units may be allotted from the 
General Headquarters pool to corps or divisions 
in accordance with tactical needs. Self-propelled 
General Headquarters units sometimes have been 
referred to as assault gun battalions or brigades. 
The strongest tyge of General Headquarters anti- 
tank battalions is the Tiger-P antitank battalion. 
It consists of three companies of fourteen 88-mm 
antitank guns mounted on the Tiger-P chassis. 
(See Figures 126 to 129.) 

The Fortress Antitank Gun Battalion (Fes- 
tungs-Pak-Bataillon) is similar to ordinary anti- 
tank battalions except that it has very limited 
transport facilities. 

The Fortress Antitank Gun Command (Fes- 
tungs-Pak-V erband) is a staff controlling several 
independent fortress antitank gun companies in a 
given sector. 

The Fortress Antitank Gun Company (Fes- 
tungs-Pak Koinpanie) is an independent static 
antitank gun company attached for administrative 
purposes to a fortress antitank gun command and 
for tactical purposes to the held unit which mans 
the sector. It is equipped with 76.2 (Russian) 
and 88-mm antitank guns. 
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Figure 123. — Antitank Battalion , Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 484. 
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Figure 124. — Antitank Battalion , Volks Grenadier Division , total strength 460. 
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Figure 125. — Antitank Battalion, Army Armored Division, total strength 513. 
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1 The Pi. Jog. Tiger— P (Porsche) also known as the Ferdinand or 
Elephant, consists of the 8.8-cm S/u. K. 43/1 on the Tiger-P Chassis. 

Figure 126, —The Tiger-P Antitank Battalion, 
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1 Including three officials. 

2 It is believed that various changes in the T/O recently have been made to economize on manpower. These include the merging ot 
the Co Tns and Maint Secs into a Bn Sup Co and result in a reduction of the total strength of the Bn to about 700. 

Figure 127. — Tiger-P Antitank Battalion, total strength 915 . 
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Figure 128. — Battalion Headquarters Company, Tiger-P Antitank Battalion, total strength 297. 
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Figure 129. — Antitank Company, Tiger-P Antitank Battalion, total strength 201. 
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10. Chemical Warfare Units (Nebeltruppen)^ ^ 

Chemical warfare battalions are organic in iT-S" 
Armored Divisions, and possibly in some cor- 
respondingly strong Army or Air Force divisions. 
Usually, however, they are allotted from General 
Headquarters to armies, corps, and divisions. The 
standard tactical units of the chemical warfare 
troops are: 

a. Rocket Projector Battalion (Motor- 
ized) ( Werferabteilung {mot.)). 

b. Heavy Rocket Projector Battalion (Mo- 
torized {Schwere Werferabteilung (mot.)). 

c. Mountain Rocket Projector Battalion 
( Gebirgswerferabteilung). 

The. first two types of battalions are usually 
components of rocket-projector regiments, nor- 
mally three battalions per regiment. A rocket- 
projector battalion is designated heavy when it 
has more than one heavy-projector battalion (210, 
300 or 280/320-mm). Two rocket-projector regi- 
ments usually compose a rocket-projector brigade, 
one of which has been identified as Volkswerfer- 
brigade with all its components adding the prefix 
“Volks” to their unit designation. Rocket-pro- 
jector units until now have been employed in 
firing high explosive, incendiary, and smoke 
rockets, but all of them also are equipped and 
trained for gas warfare. All rocket-projector bat- 
talions also are equipped and their personnel 
trained for street and road contamination as well 
as decontamination. 

d. In addition to the above listed projector 
battalions, there is also an independent armored 
projector company {Pamerwerferbatterie) which 
is an independent unit of two platoons, each 
equipped with four 150-mm armored rocket pro- 
jectors. This is a 10-barrelled projector mounted 
on a medium armored carrier. The company may 
be employed either attached to a projector bat- 
talion or as an independent company. (For de- 
tails on rocket projector regiment (motorized) 
see Figures 130 to 132.) 

The following two units are not included by the 
Germans in the chemical warfare arm but are con- 
sidered parts of the medical services. 

e. Troop Decontamination Company ( Trup - 
pcnentgiftungskompanie). This unit is com- 
posed of medical personnel attached to the 
General Headquarters pool. It is motorized and 
is sent wherever high gas casualties occur. The 
company is capable of decontaminating personnel. 
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clothing, and equipment. It carries supplies of 
replacement clothing, and is said to be able to de- 
contaminate and reclothe 150 men per hour. 

f. Troop Decontamination Platoon ( Trup - 
penentgiftungfszug). It is reported that one or 
two of this type of unit may be found in any type 
of division. They are medical troops, equipped 
with gas protective clothing and responsible for 
the establishment of decontamination centers and, 
presumably, for the care of gas casualties. 

g. Horse Decontamination Unit ( Pferdent - 
giftungstrupp). This is a veterinary unit, formed 
within veterinary companies and veterinary hos- 
pitals from the personnel and with the equipment 
already within these units. It is motorized and can 
be sent wherever needed. The capacity of this 
unit is stated to be 10 to 20 horses per hour. 

h. Air Defense Battalion ( Luftschutzab - 
teilung). This is an Air Force unit, used to clear 
up the results of enemy air attacks on important 
installations. It is equipped for decontamination 
of terrain, streets, clothing, and equipment. 

i. Gas Protection Within the Armed 
Forces. Each headquarters down to battalion 
level has a gas officer, and each company has a 
gas noncommissioned officer. They are charged 
with instructing their units in proper gas protec- 
tive measures and with periodic inspection of all 
gas protective equipment. 

Found at all levels and in all units of a division 
are the Gas Detection Squads ( Gasspiirtrupps ) 
and the Decontamination Squads ( Entgiftungs - 
trupps). They are fighting troops with additional 
gas training. Gas Detection Squads consist of one 
noncommissioned officer and three privates. The 
duties of the squad are simple gas detection and, 
upon occasion, minor decontamination. The squad 
is equipped with light protective clothing, gas de- 
tectors, and gas warning devices. Decontamina- 
tion Squads consist of one noncommissioned offi- 
cer and six privates. They are equipped for de- 
contamination of personnel, terrain, weapons, and 
equipment. 

II. Organic Engineer Units 

This arm includes the regular combat engineers, 
as well as fortress engineers, construction engi- 
neers, and regional engineers. On the other hand, 
the engineer arm does not include railway engi- 
neers and railway operating troops, and these 
therefore are listed separately. (See paragraph 
13, below.) 
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It should be noted that the personnel of engi- 
neer platoons in organic divisional units (other 
than the organic engineer battalion) belong to the 
arm of the unit which they are serving and not to 
the engineer arm, although they are trained to per- 
form minor engineer functions. 

Engineer units often form small detachments 
within their unit for special missions (such as 
flame-thrower detachments and mine-detection de- 
tachments). 

An engineer battalion ( Pionierbataillon ) is or- 
ganic in every German division, varying in 
strength and composition according to the type of 
division. (See Figures 133 to 135.) 

The engineer battalion in the Two-Regiment In- 
fantry Division is similar to that in the V oiks 
Grenadier Division except that its components are 
slightly weaker. 

The armored engineer battalion in the Motor- 
ized Division is very similar to the armored bat- 
talion in the Army Armored Division. 

The armored engineer battalion in the SS 
Armored Division is similar to the armored engi- 
neer battalion in the Army Armored Division. It 
has, however, two bridge columns instead of only 
one. 

A mountain engineer battalion is approxi- 
mately equal in strength to an armored engineer 
battalion ; however, it includes mountain climbing 
devices and trestle bridge equipment. 

The parachute engineer battalion is believed 
to be organized similarly to the engineer battalion 
in the Infantry Division, 1944 Type. 

Bridge columns were, until 1943, an organic 
component of the engineer battalions in all types 
of divisions. At the time of the major reorganiza- 
tion of German divisions the bridge columns were 
withdrawn to corps from all but the armored di- 
visions. The different types of bridge columns 
are designated by various capital letters, i.e., “B,” 
“j,” “K,” and “T,” each of which represents the 
type of bridge-building equipment used. Of these, 
the bridge column “B” has sufficient equipment 
for building longer bridges than does column K. 
However, bridges built by column “B” are of 
wood, while those built by column K are steel. 

Armored engineer platoons, Goliath, about 35 
men strong, may be included in any type of engi- 
neer battalion. These platoons specifically are 
equipped for the handling of the cable-controlled, 
small, armored demolition-charge carrier, the Go- 
liath (not to be confused with the large radio con- 
trolled demolition carrier, B-IY, which is em- 



ployed by the Tiger (FKL) Company and the 
crew of which belongs to the armored arm, while 
the Goliath crew belongs to engineers). 

12. General Headquarters Engineers 

As the reorganizations of German divisions of 
1943 and 1944 have greatly reduced the strength 
of most types of organic engineer battalions, the 
General Headquarters engineer units have gamed 
considerably in their importance. 

Engineer bridging battalions consisting of four 
bridging companies and an engineer park com- 
pany, with a total strength of about 900, may be 
allotted from the General Headquarters pool. 

Various types of bridge columns listed under 
paragraph 11, sub-paragraph g, are usually al- 
lotted to corps. 

Various types of engineer battalions, sometimes 
controlled by regimental staffs, may be employed 
in the support of the division engineers according 
to tactical requirements. 

The construction engineers belonged formerly 
to a separate arm of inferior status known as con- 
-struction troops (Bautruppen). They were re- 
classified as engineers in the fall of 1943, and in- 
cluded in the designation of their regiments and 
various types of battalions their new arm : engi- 
neers ( Pioniere ). 

For a complete list of identified engmeer units 
see “Order of Battle of the German Army,’’ 
March, 1945, edition, 

13. Railway Engineers 

Railway Engineers ( Eisenbahnpioniere or Eisen- 
bahntruppen) constitute a separate arm. All 
railway engineer units are alloted by the General 
Headquarters pool. 

The railway engineer regiments ( Eisenbahn - 
pionierregiment) consist of two battalions of 
four companies each. The companies operate in- 
dependently, and frequently make use of prisoner- 
of-war labor. Their main work is the maintenance 
and repair of tracks and the building of railway 
bridges. 

Railway Construction Companies ( Eisenbahn - 
pionierbaukompanien) are specialist companies 
engaged in various types of railway construction 
work. 

14. Railway Operating Troops 

Railway Operating Troops ( Eisenbahnbetriebs - 
truppen) (formerly part of the railway engineers) 
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were created as a separate arm in November, 
1943, and include all railway operating units. 

They are responsible for the operation of mili- 
tary traffic; for providing engineers, guards, and 
antiaircraft protection for military trains, and for 
supervising the repair of bomb damage to rail- 
roads. 

15. Organic Signal Troops (Nachricbtentruppen) 

It should be noted that the personnel of signal 
platoons and organic divisional units other than the 
organic signal battalion belong to the arm of the 
units in which they serve, although they are 
trained to perform minor signal tasks. The propa- 
ganda troops, which formerly belonged to the 
signal troops, are now a separate arm. (See 
paragraph 1 7 below.) 

A Signal Battalion ( Nachrichtenbataillon ) is 
organic in every German division, varying in 
strength and composition according to the type of 
division. (See Figures 136 to 138.) 

The signal battalions in all German divisions 
are composed of a telephone company, a radio 
company, and a light signal column or a battalion 
supply platoon. Their equipment and strength, 
however, vary considerably in accordance with 
their type of employment. 

16. General Headquarters Signal Units 

These are allotted to all echelons of the Ger- 
man Armed Forces, from the Armed Forces High 
Command itself down to corps and divisions. 

The Armed Forces Signal Regiment ( Fiihr - 
ungsnachrichtenregiment) is under direct control 
of the Armed Forces High Command. Its pri- 
mary mission is to maintain signal communications 
between Hitler’s headquarters ( Fiihrerhaupt - 
quartier), army groups, and army headquarters, as 
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well as among the three branches of the armed 
forces. 

The Armed Forces Signal Command ( Wehr - 
machtnachrichtenkommandantur) is an inter- 
service signal headquarters which supervises op- 
erations of permanent signal installations 

The Army Group or Army Signal Regiment 
( Heeres - or Armeenachrichtenregiment ) is found 
with either an army group or an army. 

The Field Signal Command ( F cldnachrichten - 
konimandantur ) is found in each army. It is a 
static signal headquarters responsible for the per- 
manent signal installations in the army area. 

The Corps Signal Battalion ( Korpsnachrichten - 
abteilung ) is found with each corps. 

The Railway Signal Regiment ( Eisenbahnmch - 
richtenregiment ) controls a varying number of 
railway signal battalions. 

The Women’s Auxiliary Signal Battalion 
( Nachrichtenhelferinnenabteilung ) is engaged in 
signal work, such as radio, telephone, and tele- 
graph operation. 

Independent specialist companies are engaged 
in various types of signal work. Their function 
usually is shown by their title. For a complete 
list of identified signal units see “Order of Battle 
of the German Army”, March, 1945 edition. 

17. Propaganda Troops (Propagandatruppen) 

Formerly belonging to the signal troops, these 
became a separate arm in the beginning of 1943. 
They consist mainly of news reporters, photog- 
raphers, film camera men, and radio commenta- 
tors. Their main function is front line reporting, 
but they also conduct propaganda addressed to 
the enemy as well as to German troops. The basic 
unit is the propaganda company.' (See Figure 
139.) 
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Figure 130. — Rocket Projector Regiment (motorized). 
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A Rkt projector Regt (Mtz) consists of either two 150-mm projector Bns plus one Hv projector Bn (210 or 280/320-mm), or 
three 150-mm projector Bns. A Hv projector Regt (Mtz) consists of two Hv projector Bns (210 or 280/320-mm), plus one 150-mm 
projector Bns. 



Figure 131. — Rocket Projector Regiment (motorised), total strength 1,876. 
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Figure 132. — Rocket Projector Battalion (motorized), total strength 555. 
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1 Including three officials. 

Figure 133. — Engineer Battalion, Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 620. 
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1 Including three officials. 

Figure 134. — Engineer Battalion, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 442. 
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2 Including five officials. 

8 Including 31 Armd vehicles. 

Figure 135. — Armored Engineer Battalion, Army Armored Division, total strength 885. 
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Figure 136. — 


Signal Battalion, Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 379. 
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Figure 137. 


— Signal Battalion, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 303. 
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Figure 138. — Armored Signal Battalion, Army Armored Division, total strength 515. 
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Figure 139. — Propaganda Company, tola! strength 210. 



18. Organic Reconnaissance Units 

Most types of German field divisions include an 
organic reconnaissance battalion, and the re- 
mainder have strong reconnaissance companies. 
The following are the basic types of the divisional 
reconnaissance units: 

The reconnaissance battalion of the Infantry 
Division, Old Type, consisted of a horse cavalry 
troop, a bicycle troop, and a heavy weapons troop. 
For many years it was the basic reconnaissance 
unit of the German Army. Since the end 1943, 
however, it has been replaced by the Fiisilier bat- 
talion. 

The Fusilier battalion of the Infantry Division, 
1944 Type, consists of three rifle companies and 
a heavy weapons company. This battalion may be 
employed either on reconnaissance missions or as 
a crack divisional reserve unit. (See Figure 140.) 

When, at the end of 1944, the tables of organi- 
zation for the newly formed Volks Grenadier di- 
visions were issued, the reconnaissance unit for 
that type of division was specified to be a strong 
Fusilier company, highly mobile through a large 
allotment of bicycles. (See Figure 141.) 

Front reports indicate, however, that there is a 
trend toward increasing the strength of the 
Fusilier battalion again. 

The armored reconnaissance battalion, after 
many reorganizations in recent years, became a 
very strong and highly mobile standard type of 
reconnaissance unit in most types of German 
armored and motorized divisions. (See Figures 
142 and 143.) 

The Mountain Battalion (Aufkldrungsabteilung) 
is organic in army and SIS’ mountain divisions 
and in light divisions. It consists of three 
bicycle companies and a heavy weapons company. 



One of the bicycle companies, however, sometimes 
may be replaced by a motorcycle company. For 
the strength and equipment of the mountain 
reconnaissance battalion, see Section V, Para- 
graph 3. 

The Mobile Battalion ( Schnelle Abteilung) 
was formed in 1943 by merging the reconnais- 
sance and antitank battalions. A considerable 
number of infantry divisions adopted that type of 
a reconnaissance unit. Early in 1944, however, 
the mobile battalions started to revert to their 
former status of a separate antitank battalion and 
a separate reconnaissance battalion. At that time 
the latter was reformed and redesignated Fusilier 
battalion. 

19. General Headquarters Reconnaissance Units 

The Mobile Battalion ( Schnelle Abteilung) is 
a component of the Mobile Brigade ( Schnelle 
Brigade). It normally is composed of a mounted 
troop, two bicycle troops, and a heavy weapons 
troop. It also may contain organic antitank units. 

The Mounted Regiment ( Reiterregiment ) re- 
cently has been identified. A new tabic of organi- 
zation for cavalry regiments exists, however, and 
new units may be formed. 

The Motorcycle Company ( Kradschiitzenkom - 
panic) still may be found in organic reconnais- 
sance units in mountain and light infantry divi- 
sions and also a component of a General Head- 
quarters motorcycle battalion. 

In addition to reconnaissance units mentioned 
in this paragraph, there are also numerous regi- 
mental and battalion reconnaissance platoons and 
squads, but the personnel in these units belongs 
to the arm of the regiment in which they are 
serving. 
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Figure 140 . — 


Fusilier Battalion, Infantry Division, 1944 Type, total strength 708. 
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Figure 141. 


— Fusilier Company, Volks Grenadier Division, total strength 200. 
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Figure 142 . — Armored Reconnaissance Battalion, Army Armored Division , total strength 942 ; 
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Figure 143.— Heavy Weapons Company, 


Armored Reconnaissance Battalion, total strength 158. 
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Figure 144. — Heavy Searchlight Regiment (non-motorized) , total strength 2,043. 



20. Air Force Antiaircraft Field Units and Air Force 
Antiaircraft Units in the Zone of the Interior 

a. Mobile Units. The composition of antiair- 
craft units larger than batteries varies greatly 
in accordance with local conditions, as already 
indicated in Section V, paragraph 17. Normally 
an antiaircraft battalion consists of three to five 
batteries, with a maximum of eight. An anti- 
aircraft regiment normally consists of from three 
to four battalions, with a maximum of six. Divi- 
sions have three or four regiments. 

Motorized antiaircraft units have a smaller 
number of components than do non-motorized 
units. In accordance with their type of motori- 
zation they are designated : 

■ Motor-drawn (mot. or mot. Z ) ; mounted on 
half-tracks (mot. Gl) ; self-propelled (mot. s.). 

Non-motorized units are designated: 

Mobile (v for verlegefdhig ) ; or Static (o for 
ortsfest). 

The personnel strength of motorized units is 
usually approximately double that of non-motor- 
ized ones. 

Mobile antiaircraft units have large numbers 



of trailers but very little motorization and de- 
pend for mobility on separate transportation units, 
as already stated in Section V, paragraph 17. 
Static units usually are employed for the pro- 
tection of specific targets. 

For the difference in German designations of 
antiaircraft units and antiaircraft units in the 
Zone of the Interior, see Figure 145. 

The main components of the non-motorized an- 
tiaircraft division described in Section V, para- 
graph 17, are one heavy searchlight regiment 
and three antiaircraft regiments (see Figures 144 
to 150). Any of the above units may also be en- 
countered as motorized antiaircraft with corre- 
sponding higher strength. However, the basic 
tactical motorized antiaircraft units are the mixed 
antiaircraft battalion, the light antiaircraft bat- 
talion, and the heavy searchlight battalion. Any 
combination of these units totaling three or four 
battalions may be components of a motorized anti- 
aircraft regiment, but most frequently regiments 
of three mixed antiaircraft battalions probably 
will be encountered. (See Figures 151 to 154.) 

The Germans designate antiaircraft units 
equipped with 20-mm or 37-mm guns as light ; 
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antiaircraft units equipped with 88-mm, 105-mm, 
128-mm, or ISO-mm as heavy (or, in the case of 
the latter, possibly super-heavy) ; and antiaircraft 
units including both these types of equipment as 
mixed. Similarly, they designate units with 60-cm 
searchlights as light, and with 150-cm or 200-cm 
searchlights as heavy. The following types of 
antiaircraft battalions frequently may be en- 
countered: 

Motorised Battalions 

Mixed antiaircraft battalions (three heavy and 
two or three light batteries). 

Light antiaircraft battalion (three or four- 
light batteries). 

Searchlight antiaircraft battalion (three or 
four heavy searchlight batteries). 

N on-motorised and Static Battalions 

Mixed antiaircraft battalion (four heavy and 
two light batteries). 

Light antiaircraft battalion (three light bat- 
teries). 

Heavy antiaircraft battalion (four heavy bat- 
teries). 

Searchlight antiaircraft battalion (four heavy 
searchlight batteries). 

Barrage balloon battalion (four to six barrage 
balloon batteries). 

The German Air Force has the main responsi- 
bility for antiaircraft defense of the Zone of the 
Interior and of the Field Army. For the employ- 
ment of antiaircraft units with the latter, see 
Figure 145, 

b. Railway Antiaircraft ( Eisenbahnflak ). 

Railway antiaircraft regiments consist of three 
heavy or two heavy and one light antiaircraft 
battalions. Each railway antiaircraft battalion 
consists of three to four batteries which are the 
tactical units in the employment of the railway 
antiaircraft guns. Railway batteries usually con- 
sist of single- or four-barrelled 20-mm, 37-mm, 
88-mm, 105-mm, or 128-mm guns mounted on 
railway cars. 



c. Tower Mounted Antiaircraft Battal- 
ions (Turmflakabtcilung) . Tower mounted anti- 
aircraft battalions are equipped with 20-mm (sin- 
gle-barrelled, and four-barrelled) and 105-mm 
and 128-mm double-barrelled antiaircraft guns. 
The guns are mounted on one or two platforms 
of concrete antiaircraft towers constructed in the 
vicinity of vital installations and of large cities. 

I 

d. Army Antiaircraft Battalion ( Heeres - 
flak). Army antiaircraft battalions are found 
organically in all armored, motorized, and para- 
chute divisions, as well as in all types of SS divi- 
sions. They are discussed in paragraph 6, as they 
belong to the artillery arm. 

e. Light Army Antiaircraft Battalion 
( Fla Bataillon). Light army antiaircraft bat- 
talions are found in General Headquarters. They 
are discussed in paragraph 3, as they belong in 
the infantry arm. 

f. Light Army Antiaircraft Company ( Fla 
Kompanie). Light army antiaircraft companies 
are found with most types of ground personnel, 
mostly antiaircraft personnel. The strength of 
the regiment is about 3,000 men, and it is be- 
lieved to have three or four battalions of three 
or four batteries each. Each battery of about 
150 men probably operates three launching 
sites, so that the battalion may operate between 
nine and twelve and the regiment between 27 and 
48 launching sites. 

g. Naval Antiaircraft Units ( Marine 
Flak). The following are the three types of 
naval antiaircraft units : 

Antiaircraft guns mounted on board of ships 
and manned by the ship’s crew. 

Antiaircraft units manning guns for the pro- 
tection of shore installations (usually static bat- 
teries). 

Antiaircraft batteries mounted on barges for 
the protection of approaches to vital naval instal- 
lations. 
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Figure 146. — Heavy Searchlight Battalion (non-motorized) , total strength 662. 
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Figure 147. — Antiaircraft Regiment (non-motorized), total strength 2,448. 
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Figure 14S. — Barrage Balloon Battalion, total strength 693. 
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Figure 149. — Light Antiaircraft Battalion (non-motorized), total strength 677. 
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Figure 150. — Heavy Antiaircraft Battalion (non-motorized) , total strength 511. 
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Figure 151.—- 


Antiaircraft Regiment (motorized) , total strength 4,216. 
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Figure 152. — Mixed Antiaircraft Battalion, Antiaircraft Regiment (motorized), total strength 1,350. 
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Figure 153- 


—Light Antiaircraft Battalion (motorised). 


total strength 800. 
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Figure 154. — Heavy Searchlight Battalion (motorized), total strength 740. 



21. Miscellaneous Combat Units 

a. Formation of Task Forces. It is the 
purpose of this section to explain briefly how the 
various elements of the German Armed Forces 
are combined to form effective combat teams. 
Figures 1-4 should be consulted in conjunction 
with this text. 

The Navy, the Air Force, and the Armed SS 
(Waffen-SS ) , like the Army, are composed of 
many different types of units. The Navy includes 
battalions of coast artillery, naval antiaircraft 
artillery, naval aviation units, and the various 
types of combat fleet units. In addition to its reg- 
ular aviation units the German Air Force has dif- 
ferent types of antiaircraft units; aircraft warn- 
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ing service organizations ; and communications, 
engineer, balloon barrage, and administrative 
units. 

All types of units in the German Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Armed 5A may be considered as 
groups or pools. Unit organizations are with- 
drawn from these pools to form task forces, 
which then function as teams for specific mis 1 
sions. 

Normally the commander is selected from the 
service which predominates in the task force or 
whose interests are paramount. 

Since missions and circumstances vary, each 
task force is likely to be composed differently 
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from any other. German organizations above the 
division should be regarded as . basic command 
frameworks, with a minimum of organically as- 
signed combat and administrative units ; task 
forces are formed around these frameworks. 

An effort always is made to retain a maximum 
number of combat units in the various types of 
General Headquarters pools. Consequently, when 
a large German unit, such as a corps or a division, 
is engaged in combat it almost always will be 
reinforced by units from the General Headquar- 
ters pools. When the amount of reinforcement 
is large, additional commanders and staffs also 
will be attached. The great influence which Gen- 
eral Headquarters reinforcements can have on 
the combat power of a standard organization, 
such as a division, should not be overlooked. 

The German system as thus outlined is both 
rigid and flexible. It is rigid in the sense that all 
the units in any single pool are as nearly alike 
as possible ; it is flexible because the principle of 
combining units from the various pools is util- 
ized to obtain any sort of combat organization 
which may be required for a given purpose.,. 

Every German task force assigned to a mission 
is tactically and administratively an independent 
and self-contained organization. Coordination 
with other units is arranged in advance. The 
force never is required to depend on other units 
to carry out its mission. 

The German system of organization for combat 
is both economical and effective. It enables the 
commanders to concentrate combat power at the 
most vulnerable points without changing basic 
dispositions. The method also is deceptive to the 
enemy, as it prevents an easy estimate of German 
strength in any particular situation. 

The administrative organization for supply and 
evacuation is arranged in a manner similar to 
that of the combat organization and is employed 
in conformity with the principle that the admin- 
istrative plan must support the tactical or strate- 
gical plan. Like the tactical organization, the Ger- 
man administrative organizations differ with the 
situation. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the 
German military system is unity of command. 
All units engaged on a single mission are under 
one commander, who is charged by one authority 
with responsibility for the success of the mis- 
sion. As a corollary, two or more German com- 
mands never are assigned the same mission simul- 
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taneously. Units .from the Air Force, the Navy, 
the Army, and the Armed SS all serve together 
under a commander chosen from any of the four 
branches. Likewise, in basic training great em- 
phasis is placed on cooperation among the services 
and among different branches of the same service. 

To sum up, it always should be borne in mind 
when confronting any situation involving Ger- 
man forces that the predominating note in all 
German military thought is the combination of 
all arms and services necessary for any specific 
mission into a task force (or combat team) under 
a single commander. 

This holds true for all German task forces from 
the highest echelons down to the reinforced regi- 
ments, battalions, and companies. (See Figures 
155 to 163.) 

b. The Armored Brigades (Panserbrigad.cn) . 
These were formed -in the summer of 1943 with 
the following components : 

Brigade headquarters. 

Brigade headquarters company. 

Tank battalion. 

Panzer Grenadier Division (armored). 

Armored engineer company. 

Sixty-ton column. 

Medium maintenance platoon. 

Several armored brigades, however, were en- 
countered in the field with two Panzer Grenadier 
battalions and two tank battalions. Almost all 
armored brigades located on the Western Front 
have been incorporated into armored divisions, 
which were badly in need of replacements. 

c. Armored Trains ( Eisenbahnpanzerziige ). 
Armored trains have been employed by the Ger- 
mans successfully since the outbreak of the war 
with the objective of surprising the enemy by the 
sudden occupation of a strategically located rail- 
road station or to protect vital lines of communica- 
tion against partisan and guerrilla attacks. 
Armored train, Type EP-42, consists of six ar- 
mored, infantry, artillery, and antiaircraft railway 
cars. The train is armed with two 105-mm gun- 
howitzers mounted on special cars ; two antiair- 
craft cars, each with one four-barrelled, 20-mm 
antiaircraft gun, one 76.2-mm Russian gun; and 
two infantry railway cars with two 81 -mm mor- 
tars, one heavy machine gun, and 22 light ma- 
chine guns. The- total Strength of that armored 
train is about 113. 
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Div Hq . 14 S3 86 2 

Sig Bn • 9 58 184 12 

Inf Regt 20 124 693 S3 4 5 



Div Hq . 14 S3 86 2 

Sig Bn • 9 58 184 12 

Inf Regt 20 124 693 S3 4 5 

Inf Regt 17 H5 838 56 3 5 3 

Inf Regt (East) 12 32 375 21 5 1 4 

Inf Regt 31 140 799 75 5 5 

Inf Regt (Bel) 16 TTI 642 50 ~5 5 

Arty Regt (Mtz) ... ! 25 164 710 33 

Arty Regt (Partly Mtz) 30 239 1,460 32 

AT Bn 10 94 315 25 

AA/AT Units 3 23 118 2 

Engr Bn (Bel) 8 47 305 18 6 6 

Med Units 5 35 157 4 

Total 200 1,237 6,682 383 28 27 4 3 




Figure 156. — Example of a 
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Combat Team, total strength 8,119. 
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Figure 157. — Example of a Medium Combat Team. 
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Figure 158.— Example of a Medium Combat Team, total strength 2,568. 
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Figure 159. — Bicycle Regiment, Medium Combat Team, total strength 1,834. 
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Figure 160. 


—Example of 


a Small Combat Team, total strength 189. 
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Figure 161. — Heavy Weapons Company, Small Combat Team, total strength 56. 
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Figure 162. — Rifle Company, Small Combat Team, total strength 87. 
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Figure 163. — Antitank Company, Small Combat Team, total strength 45. 
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d. Militia ( V olkssturm ) Units. In Octo- 
ber, 1944 a decree was issued by Hitler calling 
up all able-bodied German men between the ages 
of 16 and 60 for the defense of the Fatherland. 
That decree calls for the creation of a people’s 
militia (V olkssturm) under the leadership of 
Himmler in his function as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Replacement Training Army. 

It is believed that the Party in general, and 
the Storm Troop Organization (SA) and the 
National Socialist Motor Corps ( NSKK ) in par- 
ticular, have been charged with the part time 
training of these men who are to remain on their 
jobs until a direct threat endangers their area. 
In such an emergency they will be called to the 
ranks, come under the command of the army, 
and be issued weapons, brassards with the in- 
scription “Deutscher V olkssturm W ehrmacht” and 
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identification papers as members of the German 
Armed Forces. Their employment probably is 
limited to defensive fighting in trenches, woods, 
and streets, since their units are equipped with 
small automatic weapons, machine guns, and ba- 
zookas only, but it is possible that light and me- 
dium mortars will be added later. 

It is difficult to determine definitely the tables 
of organization for militia units as these will vary 
greatly in accordance with local conditions and 
the manpower and weapons available, but indi- 
cations from the front lines point toward the 
following average tables of organization for the 
basic militia unit, the Militia Battalion. (See 
Figures 164 to 167.) 

In some cases several militia battalions may be 
combined in a militia regiment. 
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Figure 164— Militia (V olkssturm) Battalion. 
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Figure 165. — Militia (Volkssturm) Battalion, total strength 416-688. 
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Figure 166. — Militia (Volkssturm) Company, total strength 102-170. 
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1 With four Sqds per Plat the Plat strength may increase to 1-5-35 and the fire power accordingly. 

Figure 167. — Militia (Volkssturm) Platoon, total strength 32-41. 
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Section VII. SERVICE TROOPS 

1. General 

Every German division includes in its organic 
components the divisional services which vary in 
strength in accordance with the size and type of 
the division. The divisional services of all types 
of divisions, however, are organized on the basis 
of the same standard pattern and include the fol- 
lowing components: 

Divisional Supply Troops ( N achschubtrup - 
pen). 

Administrative Troops (V erwaltungstruppen) . 

Medical Troops (Sanitatstruppen) . 

A Field Post Office ( Feldpostamt ). 

Motor Maintenance Troops ( Kraftfahrpark - 
truppen), varying in size in accordance with the 
degree of motorization of the division. 

Veterinary Troops (Veterinar truppen) . Only 
in divisions with horse transport. 

A Military Police Detachment ( Feldgendarme - 
rietrupp) which in some divisions is withdrawn 
from the divisional services and assigned to the 
divisional headquarters. 

There is a trend in the German Armed Forces 
to centralize all types of service units. It began 
early in 1944 in the armored division when serv- 
ice companies were set up for each battalion of 
tank and Panzer Grenadier regiments and for the 
armored reconnaissance battalion. Late in 1944 
Volks Grenadier divisions were formed with in- 
fantry battalions having supply platoons instead 
of the traditional battalion and company trains, 
and with divisional services combined into a divi- 
sional supply regiment. This was done as a part 
of the policy to facilitate a more even distribution 
of all types of supply with less personnel and to 
free company commanders from any other than 
operational duties. 

For a compilation of the divisional services of 
the three most numerous types of divisions see 
Figures 168 to 170. 

2. Supply Troops 

The supply and motor maintenance units of 
the German Army, originally combined under 
transport troops, were divided later into two sep- 
arate arms. The motor maintenance units were 
grouped under the motor maintenance troops (see 
paragraph below), while the transport and supply 
units were classified as supply troops. Railway 
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operating troops are an independent arm although 
they work in conjunction with the supply troops. 

The commander of the division rear services 
( Kommandeur der Divisionsnachschubtrtippen- 
Kodina), formerly known as Divisionsnachschub- 
fiihrer-Dinafu ) , commands the divisional service 
troops. 

The light column ( Leichtc Kolonne), found in 
most types of infantry regiments, consists of 39 
wagons carrying all types of supplies except ra- 
tions. It serves as a supply reserve for the 
subordinate battalions. 

The trains ( Trosse ) are battalion and company 
supply units. They consist of a combat train, a 
rations train (a second rations train in the bat- 
talion), and a baggage train. The company bag- 
gage train and the second battalion rations train 
are usually motorized. The second battalion ra- 
tions train consists of one truck hauling supplies 
from the division distribution point. 

The repair company ( Instandcstzungskompa - 
nie) repairs equipment and weapons except motor 
vehicles. Several units of this type may be found 
in a division. 

3. Administrative Troops 

Administrative troops usually include a number 
of civilian specialists ( Beamte ) in various posi- 
tions. These are listed in the preceding tables 
of organization as officers, but designated in foot- 
notes, as officials. 

The rations supply office ( Verpflegungsamt ) 
supervises the requisitioning and supply of rations 
for troop units. It erects rations supply distribut- 
ing points which are refilled regularly by the 
bakery and slaughter units and from which the 
troop units obtain their rations. 

The slaughter platoon, found in all divisions, 
slaughters cattle which it preferably procures 
locally. Existing installations are used whenever 
possible. 

The bakery company found in all divisions, 
uses wherever possible, existing local installations. 

4. Medical Troops 

One or two medical companies, and one to three 
motorized ambulance platoons are organic com- 
ponents of all divisions. Until 1943 most types 
of divisions) included also a field hospital, but 
these have been withdrawn to higher echelons and 
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Figure 16S. — Division Services, German Infantry Division, 1944 Type , total strength 1,459. 
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Figure 169 . — Division Services, Army Armored Division, total strength 1,885. 
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Figure 170. — Supply Regiment, V oiks Grenadier Division, total strength 1,075. 
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are being allotted to divisions in accordance with 
the tactical requirements. For the procedure of 
evacuation of wounded and the definition of 
medical units see Section V, paragraph 3. 

5. Field Post Office 

There is a field post office in every German 
division acting as a branch post office of an army 
of which the division is a part. 

6. Motor Maintenance Troops 

The supply and motor maintenance units of the 
German Army, which originally combined all 
transport troops (Fahrtruppen) , were divided 
into two separate arms in the fall of 1942. The 
transportation and supply units now are classi- 
fied as supply troops (see paragraph 2 above), 
while the motor maintenance units are grouped 
under the motor maintenance troops. Their great 
efficiency has been proved when servicing numer- 
ous makes of motor vehicles taken from all occu- 
pied countries. Workshops are designated usually 
as' workshop companies (W erkstattkompanien ) , 
or as mobile repair shops ( Kraftwagenwerk - 
stdtte). 

7. Veterinary Troops 

The great majority of German divisions use 
horses as means of transportation and have a vet- 
erinary company which consists of a horse col- 
lecting platoon, a horse hospital, and a fodder 
platoon. Because of the importance which horses 
still play within the German Army, there is an 
elaborate system of veterinary units and horse 
hospitals in the field as well as in the Zone of the 
Interior. 

8. Military Police 

The military police duties are divided between 
the military police (F eldgendarmerie) , whose 
main task is the maintenance of traffic discipline, 
and guard troops ( Wachtruppen ), primarily con- 
cerned with the guarding of vital military instal- 
lations in the field. The latter also take charge of 
prisoners of war and escort them to the rear 
areas. Patrol duties and the maintenance of mili- 
tary discipline are carried out both by army and 
SS patrols and the military police. 

The guard battalion is an independent battalion 
assigned to afmy groups and armies. 



A military police battalion is found with each 
army and consists of three or four military police 
companies. 

Military police detachments are organic in every 
German division. They were originally a part of 
the divisional services, but may be found now fre- 
quently within the division headquarters. 

9. Miscellaneous Units 

For a list of all identified units of the service 
troops arm, see “Order of Battle of the German 
Army,” March 1945 edition. 

10. Abbreviations 

All abbreviations are according to TM 20-205 
and/or FM 21-30. It should be noted that there 
are no official abbreviations for : 



Bazooka 

Corps 

Flame thrower 

Gun 

Light 

Medium 



Pistol 

Pool 

Post Office 

Vehicle 

Workshop 



The abbreviation Sub-MG has been adopted 
instead of SMG to avoid confusion with Schweres 
Machinal Gewehr which means "Heavy Machine 
Gun.” 

The following list of abbreviations is used in 
connection with the organization charts. 



A Army 

AA Antiaircraft 

AA/AT Antiaircraft- Antitank 

Adm Administration 

Amb Ambulance 

Armd C Armored Car 

Arty Artillery 

Asgd Assigned 

AT Antitank 

Atchd Attached 

Bar Bln Barrage Balloon 

Bel Bicycle 

Bn Battalion 

Br Bridge 

Btry Battery 

C Combat 

C of S Chief of Staff 

Cbn Carbine 

CG Commanding General 

CH Chaplain 

Clm Column 

Cml Chemical 

Co Company 
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Com 


. . Command 


Mtz 


. . Motorized 


Comdt 


. . Commandant 


Mun 


. . Munitions 


C Sch 


. . Combat School 


NCO ... . 


. . Noncommissioned Officer 


Ct 


. . Combat team 


Offs 


. . Officers 


Decon 


. . Decontamination 


Ord 


. . Ordnance 


Det 


. . Detachment 


Pers 


. . Personnel 


Div 


. . Division 


Plat 


. . Platoon 


Ech 


. . Echelon 


Prcht 


. . Parachute 


Engr 


. . Engineer 


Pvts 


. . Privates 


Fin 


. . Finance 


Pz 


. . Panzer 


Fid 


. . Field 


Pz. Gren. . . 


..Panzer Grenadier 


Fiis 


. . Fiiselier 


Pz. Kpfw. . . 


. .Panzer K amp f wag en (Tank) 


• Fwd Ech . . . 


. . Forward Echelon 


R 


. . Rifle 


GHQ 


. . General Headquarters 


Rad 


. .Radio 


Gp 


. • Group 


Ren 


. .Reconnaissance 


Gren 


. . Grenadier 


Regt 


..Regiment 


GS 


. . General Staff 


Regtl 


. . Regimental 


Gun/How . . 


. . Gun-Howitzer 


Repl 


. . Replacement 


H 


. . Horse 


Repro 


. . Reproduction 


H-Dr 


. . Horse-drawn 


Rkt 


. . Rocket 


H-Trk 


. .Half-track 


Rr Ech .... 


. . Rear echelon 


How 


■ • Howitzer 


SAR 


. . Semiautomatic Rifle 


Hq 


• • Headquarters 


Sch 


. . School 


Hv MG .... 


■ • He.avy Machine Gun 


Sec 


. . Section 


Hv Wpn Co. 


. . Heavy Weapons Company 


Serv 


. - Service 


Incl 


. . Including 


Sig 


. . Signal 


Inf 


. . Infantry 


SL 


. . Searchlight 


Int 


• • Intelligence 


Sp 


. . Self-propelled 


JA 


. - Judge Advocate 


Spcl 


. . Specialist 


LMG 


• • Light Machine Gun 


Sp Stf .... 


. . Special Staff 


Ln O 


. • Liaison Officer 


Sq 


. - Squad 


Med 


. • Medical 


Sub-MG .. 


- - Sub-Machine Gun 


Met 


• • Meteorological 


Sup 


• . Supply 


MG 


. - Machine Gun 


Surg 


- - Surgeon 


Mort 


. . Mortar 


Surv 


• • Survey 


MP 


. - Military police 


Tac 


. • Tactical 


MT 


. . Motor Transport 


Tlr 


. . Trailer 


Mt 


■ • Mountain 


Tn 


. . Train 


Mtd 


. - Mounted 


Tng 


• . Training 


Mtr 


. • Motor 


Tp 


..Telephone 


Mtrcls 


. . Motorcycles 


Tr 


• • Troop 


Mtr-Dr 


. Motor-drawn 


Vet 


. . Veterinary 
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CHAPTER III 

OTHER MILITARY AND AUXILIARY ORGANIZATIONS 



Section I. SS AND POLICE 
I. Introduction 

Any description of organization, mission, and structure 
of the SS cannot be understood unless one tries to con- 
ceive it inwardly with one's blood and heart. It cannot 
be explained why ,we contain so much strength though 
we number so few. 

Heinrich Himmler. 

The SS, or Schutzstaffel, is the Protective 
Guard of the National-Socialist Party ( NSDAP ). 
Officially an independent Gliederung (Branch) of 
the Party, led by Heinrich Himmler, it actually 
has a status and importance far exceeding those 
of the other branches and even those of the 
Party itself. From its original function of guard- 
ing the person of Party leaders and speakers, the 
SS developed even before the war, into a far-flung 
organization to protect the entire Nazi movement 
against all internal enemies. More recently, it has 
extended its influence and power into every con- 
ceivable aspect of German national life and has 
finally acquired a large measure of control over 
the Army itself. It is more than a state within a 
state ; it is superior to both the Party and the gov- 
ernment. 

The rise of the AY has been gradual but un- 
ceasing. Because of its origin and its own experi- 
ence as an underground organization, it has al- 
ways understood how to combat systematically and 
unrelentingly any subversive activities in the 
Reich and in all occupied areas. It was by exten- 
sion of its responsibility for internal political se- 
curity that the SS first acquired control of the 
Secret State Police and later (in 1936) of the en- 
tire police forces of Germany. Quite naturally 
therefore, it was given the policing powers in most 
of the countries occupied by Germany during the 
war. It was also logical that the SS, as the elite 
corps of the Party, should take part in the march 
into Austria and Czechoslovakia along with the 
troops of the Army, and that it should furnish 
small contingents of trained men to fight in the 



Polish campaign in 1939. This led to the building 
up of the Waffen-SS, at first consisting of the 
equivalent of two or three divisions and finally 
growing to a substantial and favored branch of 
the armed forces of the nation. In 1943 the .S' A 
gained control of the powerful Ministry of the In- 
terior, in which it had already constituted the most 
important group in the form of the police. During 
1943 and 1944 the SS gained more and more in- 
fluence in. the Army itself, taking over succes- 
sively control of political indoctrination, of the 
intelligence services, and of the whole replacement, 
training, and material procurement system. 

Apart from these obvious acquisitions of power 
and authority, the AY has steadily extended its in- 
fluence into many branches of German life which 
would seem, on the surface, to have little or noth- 
ing to do with its original or derived mission. 
High-ranking officers of the SS now occupy con- 
trolling positions in most of the central depart- 
ments of the government, in regional and local 
administration, in heavy industry, finance, and 
commerce, and in cultural and charitable activ- 
ities. Directly or indirectly the AY controls the 
training of youth in the Hitler Youth organiza- 
tion, the storm troops ( SA ), and most of the 
other Party organizations and activities. 

The character and purposes of the AY would 
not be clear without reference to its mystical 
worship of the German “race”. This is exempli- 
fied not only by the physical requirements for be- 
coming an AY man, but also by a vast program 
of procreation propaganda, resettlement of popu- 
lations, eradication of elements considered racially 
undesirable, genealogical research, and welfare. 
Typical of the AY is its insistence that the abbre- 
viation of its title always be printed or typed as 
the runic symbol of victory and arbitrariness : 

it 

The development of AY power is intimately 
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Figure 1. — Functions of the Reichsfiihrer — SS. 



linked to the career of Heinrich Himmler. This 
seemingly unassuming and quiet-mannered man 
has obtained one important post after another un- 
til today more power is concentrated in his person 
than in any other man except Hitler. Indeed, his 
power is much more absolute than that of Hitler, 
since the latter’s actions and decisions are neces- 
sarily influenced by various pressure groups with- 
in the Party, by consideration of public opinion, 
and by other outside forces. 

Wherever Himmler has secured a position, he 
has taken the SS with him. His plurality of 



offices represents not merely a personal union of 
powers but the acquisition of successive fields for 
the extension and infiltration of SS influence. It 
is significant in this connection that in all his vari- 
ous capacities Himmler always uses his original 
title of Reichsfithrer-SS (abbreviated RF-SS ). 
The SS is at once the basis and the instrument of 
Himmler’s strength. 

For this reason a description of the functions 
of the RF-SS is the most effective way of indi- 
cating the present position of the SS in Germany. 
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2. External Functions of the RF-SS 

As shown in the accompanying chart ( Figure 
1), the RF-SS holds eight separate offices besides 
those resulting directly from his position as com- 
mander of the SS proper. They are : 

a. Reich and Prussian Minister of the Interior 
(Reichs- und Preussischer Minister des Innern). In this 
capacity, which he acquired in August 1943, Himmler 
controls a department for constitutional and legislative 
matters, the administration of the German civil service 
(Beomentum) , veterinary matters, and public health, the 
federalized communal administration, census and survey, 
and the administration of sports and athletics. This 
ministry also controls the federalized German police, of 
which Himmler was 'the chief long before he became the 
Minister of the Interior. 

b. Chief of the German Police ( Chef der Deutschen 
Polizei — ChdDtP). In this office, which he has held 
since June 1936, the RF-SS has succeeded in creating 
a closely knit national police force fully in accord with 
the purposes of the SS. The principal measures by 
which this was accomplished were the federalizing of 
the former state and local police organizations, the in- 
stitution of a personnel policy controlled by the SS, 
the extension of the scope and authority of the police as 
a whole to new fields, and the interweaving of the ad- 
ministration and functions of the Party Security Serv- 
ice ( Sicherhcitsdienst des Reichsfuhrers-SS—SD des 
RF-SS ) with those of the Security Police ( Sicherheits - 
polizei — Sipo). The two last-named organizations were 
combined under the Central Security Department 
( Reichssicherheitshauptamt — RSHA ) . 

The German police organization, as such, is divided 
into two categories, the Security Police and the Order 
Police ( Ordnungspolizei — Orpo). 

(1) The Security Police has two branches: The 

Criminal Investigation Police (Kriminal polizei — Kripo) 
and the Secret State Police ( Geheime Staatspolizei — 
Gestapo). Under the control of the RF-SS the func- 
tions of the Criminal Investigation Police have under- 
gone many changes, and it now constitutes a valuable 
ally of the Secret State Police. The latter, as the politi- 
cal branch of the police, has always led the fight against 
subversive elements in Germany and served as the ex- 
ecutive arm in the process of ridding Germany of 
“undesirable” elements. An adjunct of the Gestapo is 
the Frontier Police (Grenzpolizei) , which was greatly 
strengthened in 1944 by attaching to it the Reinforced 
Frontier Guard Service ( Versidrkte Grenzaufsichts- 
dienst). The latter is properly a branch of the Reich 
Ministry of Finance and now serves the combined pur- 
poses of this ministry and of the political police. To- 
gether, these organizations have the new and important 
mission of preventing the desertion of military per- 
sonnel, ^is well as the escape of foreign civilian workers 
across the borders of the Reich. 

(2) The Order Police includes the regular uniformed 
police and has acquired control of a number of auxiliary 
organizations which are not always concerned with 
strictly police functions. 

Components of the Order Police are: 

Protective Police {S chat z polizei — Schupo ), a regular police 
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force operating in towns and cities with more than about 5,000 
inhabitants. 

Communal Protective Police ( Schutzpolizei der Getneinden'), a 
regular police force for towns too small to have the urban Pro- 
tective Police mentioned above. 

Gendarmery ( Gendarmerie ), a regular police force for rural 
communities. 

Administrative Police ( Venvaltungspolizei ), for such routine 
functions as registration of residents, inspection of buildings, and 
the keeping of police records. 

Fire Protection Police ( Feuerschutzpolizei ), a federalized 
communal fire-fighting organization with police status. 

Fire-Fighting Services ( Feuerwehren ), a federalized organiza- 
tion of voluntary fire fighters, replacing former private societies 
and associations. 

Air Raid Protection Police (Luftschutz polizei), responsible for 
aid and clearance measures during air raids. 

Urban and Rural Auxiliary Guards ( Stadt - und Landwacht), 
auxiliary police organizations of part-time volunteers in urban 
and rural areas. 

Technical Emergency Corps ( Technische Nothilfe — TA0» which 
provides technically trained personnel for emergency work of all 
kinds, especially in case of a breakdown of public services. 

c. Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of 
the Replacement Army ( Chef der Heeresrtistung und 
Befehlshaber des Ersatzheeres — Ch H Rust u.BdE). 
In this function, which he acquired in July 1944, the 
RF-SS controls the conscription of the Armed Forces, 
the Army training and replacement system, and Army 
procurement and supply. He is responsible for the selec- 
tion and training of future officers and noncommissioned 
officers and, in his capacity as commander of all forces 
in the Zone of the Interior, he controls the V olkssturm 
and orders its employment. 

d. Reich Commissioner for the Strengthening of 
Germanism ( Reichskommissar fur die Festigung des 
Deutschen Volkstums — RKV). Since October 1939, when 
he received this appointment, the RF-SS has been the 
highest authority on all matters concerning the settling 
of Germans in annexed areas. A vast organization was 
created to deal with the redistribution of property which 
fell to the Germans as spoils of war. 

e. President of the Society “Fountain of Life” 
( Verein “Lehensborn e.V”). Through this organiza- 
tion, which he founded in September 1936, the RF-SS 
takes active control of the numerous measures which the 
A.9 has devised in order to insure the “victory of births 
of good blood”. 

f. President ok the Society “The Ancestral Heri- 
tage” ( Verein "Das Ahnenerbe”). This group deals 
with racial and genealogical matters and fosters interest 
in family tradition and racial purity. 

g. Party Commissioner for All Racial Matters 
( Beauftragter der NSDAP fiir alle Volkstumsfragen). 
In this function, which is his only official one within the 
Party proper, the RF-SS acts as the chief adviser to the 
Fiihrer on racial matters, and as the coordinator between 
the Party and his own function as Reich Commissioner 
for the Strengthening of Germanism. 

h. Plenipotentiary General for Administration 
( Generalbevollmachtigtcr fiir die Verwaltung) . This 
appointment went with that of Minister of the Interior, 
the previous incumbent (Frick) having received it at 
the beginning of the war, to coordinate all wartime na- 
tional administration problems. 

3. Infernal Special Functions of the RF-SS 

In his capacity as commander of the .9.9 proper, 
Himmler has four special functions not directly 
connected with the organization and administra- 
tion of the ,9.9. They are : 
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a. The Department for the Repatriation of Radial 
Germans ( V olksdeutsche Mittelstelle — Vomi) is a bureau 
which is characterized as a Main Department ( Hmp - 
tamt) because it comes directly under the RF-SS. Since 
October 1939 this department has carried out the far- 
flung resettlement plans for “racial” Germans from the 
western borderlands of Russia. Hundreds of thousands 

' of such persons have been transferred to the annexed 
areas of Poland. 

b. The Bureau Main Department SS-Obergruppen- 
fiihrer Heissmeycr ( Dienststelle Hauptamt SS-Obergrup- 
penfiihrer Heissmeyer ) has as its chief mission the con- 
trol of the National Political Educational Institutes 
( Nationalpolitische Ersiehungsanstalten — NPEA) and 
Boarding Schools (Heimschulen) . The former are 
schools for selected pupils from all over Germany who 
are supposed to attain a high scholastic record while sub- 
jected to most severe indoctrination in Party ideology. 
Heimschulen are designed for the children of soldiers or 
of civil service officials who cannot maintain a permanent 
residence. These schools, in which political indoctrina- 
tion is especially accentuated, have grown rapidly in 
number to accommodate large numbers of children ren- 
dered homeless by air raids. 

c. The Security Service ( Sicherheitsdienst dcs RF-SS 

— SD or SD des RF-SS ) is nominally a branch of the 
General .ST but is controlled, under Himmler, by the 
Central Security Office ( Rcichssicherhcitshauptamt ) 

along with the Security Police. It is officially the in- 

' telligence service of the Party against internal enemies, 
while the Security Police (including the Gestapo) is the 
executive agent for combatting them. From its original 
mission the SD has constantly grown in scope and in 
1944 absorbed the bulk of the Abwehr, the intelligence 
organization of the Armed Forces. Many of its mem- 
bers were until recently engaged in occupied areas, but 
their number inside Germany has greatly increased with 
the shrinking of the areas still occupied. At the same 
time their importance in Germany has developed steadily 
and their preparations for the eventuality of defeat 
can be expected to be the most efficient and far reaching. 

d. With the formation of Volks Grenadier units in the 
latter part of 1944 the RF-SS became responsible for the 
personnel of these units, acting through a new special 
branch of the Army Personnel Office ( PA/P 7). It is 
believed that such personnel are more or less interchange- 
able with the members of the Waffen-SS. 

4. SS Control of Public Life 

As impressive as the list of the functions of 
the RF-SS must appear, it is by no means more 
than an indication of the power of the ST, which 
has enlarged its position and range of influence 
steadily by an unobtrusive but thorough policy 
of infiltration. Dominating almost every branch 
of official and semi-official German life, the SS 
has become a super-government composed of a 
racially conscious “order” of men (and women) 
bound by a rigid set of rules, the foremost of 
these being unswerving loyalty to one’s immediate 
chief and unquestioning obedience. This strict 
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discipline ensures the complete subservience to 
the AT, even of those members who joined origi- 
nally merely as an expedient to be entitled to wear 
the black uniform and to climb the ladder of 
political, economic, or even artistic success. 

A few statistics may serve to show to what 
extent this most powerful body has permeated 
the Third Reich: 

Hitler’s personal entourage includes at least 
six TT men. 

The Party Reich Directors (Reichsleiter) in- 
clude ten SS men out of a total of 16. Most of 
the six non-ST members have suffered a loss 
of power and prestige in the past two years. Ten 
of the 26 posts in the Reich Cabinet are held by 
SS men. Thirty-nine TT men with the rank of 
colonel or above hold other important posts in 
the Reich Ministries. 

Most of the Reichsstatthalter, provincial presi- 
dents, state ministers, and secretaries and vice- 
presidents of state governments are men whose 
high SS rank is not always the most publicized 
feature of their careers. In municipal affairs 
-numerous mayors are identified with the SS. 

The permeation of all branches and levels of 
government in Germany by officers of the SS is 
matched on a nearly equal scale in industry, fi- 
nance, commerce, cultural activities, and chari- 
table organizations. 

5. Organization of the SS • 

a. Functional Organization. The TT 
proper is divided functionally into three main 
groups : 

(1) The General SS {Allgemeine SS), com- 
posed of the ordinary part-time members of Gen- . 
eral 66" regiments (SS-Standarten) , the full-time 
members (normally with the rank of major or 
above) of General .ST units and headquarters, 
and non-active members attached to units and 
headquarters of the General SS. The General 
TT is not maintained by the state; its expendi- 
tures are borne by the Party and ultimately con- 
trolled by the Party Treasurer, who himself holds 
the rank of a full general of the SS. 

In certain occupied countries (e.g. Norway, 
Holland) organizations have been set up which 
are modeled on the General TT. These are known 
as Germanic SS ( Germanische SS ) and have 
their own central organization, ultimately subor- 
dinate to the RF-SS in Germany. 

(2) The Armed SS ( Waffen-SS ). This cate- 
gory comprises the full-time military organization 
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of the 55 together with their training and re- 
placement units, schools, and installations. It is 
a specially regulated public instrument of the 
Reich on the model of the Army and is now con- 
sidered a component part of the Armed Forces. 
Its expenses are borne by the State. 

(3) The Death’s-Head Formations ( SS-Toten - 
kopfverbdnde). These consist mainly of the 
guard units of concentration camps. Their de- 
velopment from the General SS is closely identi- 
fied with the work of the Gestapo. Their ex- 
penses are a responsibility of the State. 

b. High Command Organization. The SS 
High Command is known as the Reichsfuhrung- 
SS and consists of the RF-SS, his staffs, and the 
chiefs of the Main Departments (Hauptdmter) 
described below. These Main Departments ad- 
minister the internal affairs of the three func- 
tional subdivisions of the SS. 

(1) The Headquarters Staff of the RF-55 
(Kommandostab RF-SS) is located at the Field 
Command Post of the RF-SS (Feldkommando- 
stelle RF-SS ) which is usually near Hitler’s 
headquarters in the field ( Fiihrerhauptquartier ). 

(2) The Main Department Personal Staff 
(Hauptamt Personlicher Stab — HA Pers. Stab) 
is a permanent installation at Himmler’s rear 
headquarters to assist him in the execution of 
his manifold tasks. 

(3) The AS" Central Department (SS-Haup- 
tamt — SS-HA ) is responsible for miscellaneous 
over-all administrative and personnel matters. 
It is divided into the following five groups ( Amts- 
gruppen — Ag ) : 

Group A handles general administration matter. 

Group B takes care of recruiting and registration of 
all categories of 55 personnel. 

Group C is responsible for propaganda, education, and 
physical training. 

Group D controls the Germanic 55 ( Germanische 55) 
including recruitment in cooperation with Group B. 

The Executive Staff of the German Volkssturm 
( 5 tabsfuhrung des Deutschen Volkssturms) has been 
identified in the 55 Central Department and presumably 
handles the responsibilities of the RE-SS connected with 
this national militia. 

(4) The 55 Main Operational Department 
(SS-Fuhrungshauptamt — SS-FHA) concerns it- 
self largely with the Waffen-SS. It grew out of 
the former Operational Office in the 55 Central 
Department in 1940. Its long-time chief, Hans 
Juttner, is now the deputy of the RF-SS in his 
capacity as Chief of Army Equipment and Com- 
mander of the Replacement Army. This Main 



Department contains the following four groups: 

Group A controls operations, personnel, and supply. 
It includes the Headquarters Offices (Kommandoamter) 
of the General 55 and of the Waffen-SS. 

Group B is responsible for the selection and training 
of officers and noncommissioned officers. 

Group C consists of the inspectorates of the various 
branches of service. 

Group D is in charge of medical matters for the 
entire 55. 

(5) The 55 Main Economic Administrative 

Department ( SS-Wirtscliaftsverwaltungshaupt- 

amt — SS-WVHA ) is responsible for fiscal mat- 
ters, administration of 55 property and concen- 
tration camps, and control of supply installations. 
It is divided into five groups as follows : 

Group A includes finance, law, and certain general 
administration matters. 

Group B is responsible for supply installations and 
procurement and delivery of certain types of supplies for 
55 units and headquarters. 

Group C administers the works and buildings of the 
55, including the construction of buildings. 

Group D administers all concentration camps. 

Group W manages the economic enterprises of the 
~55. 

< 

(6) The 55 Main Race and Settlement De- 
partment (SS-Rasse- und -Siedlungshauptamt — 
SS-RuSHA ) contains the following four offices 

ffmter) : 

Administration Office ( Verwaltungsaml ). 

Marriage Office ( Heiratsamt ) which rigidly controls 
the selection of suitable wives by 55 men. 

Racial Office ( Rassenamt ), which selects future 55 
men and handles the tasks of racial selection connected 
with the function of the RF-SS as Reich Commissioner 
for the Strengthening of Germanism. 

Settlement Office ( Siedlungsamt ), which deals with 
the settlement of discharged 55 men, especially in the 
annexed eastern areas. 

The above offices of the Main Race and Settle- 
ment Department are further divided into Main 
Branches (Hauptabteilungen). One of these is 
the Main Welfare Branch, which handles the 
problems of welfare and pensions in close coop- 
eration with the 55 Main Welfare and Pension 
Department ( SS-Hauptfursorge - und- Versorg- 
ungsamt) in the Reich Ministry of the Interior. 

(7) The 55 Main Department for Personnel 
( SS-Personalhauptamt—SS-Pers.HA ) is the cen- 
tral recording office for all 55 officers and poten- 
tial officers, including those of the Security Serv- 
ice (SD). It is not itself responsible for promo- 
tions and appointments. It is divided into two 
offices ( Amter ) : 




Figure 3. — SS regional organisation. 
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The Office of Officer Personnel Records (Amt fiir 
Fiihrerpersonalien). 

The Office for Potential Officers ( Amt fiir Ftihrer- 
nachwttchs) . 

(8) The 55 Main Legal Department (Haupt- 
amt SS-Gericht — HA SS-Gericht) is concerned 
with the special jurisprudence which operates 
within the 55 and police organization. It is di- 
vided into four offices ( Amter ) : ■ 

Office I is the Legal Affairs Office. 

Office II is the Office for Organization, Personnel, and 
Disciplinary Matters. 

Office III is the Office for Pardons, Reprieves, and 
the Execution of Sentences. 

Office IV is a Liaison Office (V erbindung samt) . 

c. Regional Organization. (1) General. 
The basis of the regional organization of the 55 
is the district (Oberabschnitt — Oa.). There are, 
seventeen of these districts in Germany proper 
and each coincides exactly with a Wehrkreis 
(Army corps area). The 55 districts are known 
by geographical names, but it has become a con- 
venient and growing custom to add to the name 
the Roman numeral of the corresponding Wehr- 
kreis. With two exceptions, the headquarters of 
the district is in the same city as that of the 
Wehrkreis. In addition six districts have been 
organized in occupied countries and are known 
by names according to their geographical location. 
One of these, named “Ukraine” was dissolved 
early in 1944. 

The control of a district is entrusted to a 
Higher 55 and Police Commander (Hoherer 55 
und Polizeifiihrer — HSSPf), who normally com- 
mands both the 55 and police units and installa- 
tions in the district. 

Occupied areas which have not been organized 
into 55 districts are also commanded by an 
HSSPf, whose functions are analogous to those 
of the HSSPf of a district. 

In certain areas a regional organization of the 
Waffen-SS exists side by side with the general 
regional organization of the 55 and police. These 
•areas are controlled, for special purposes of the 
Waffen-SS only, by territorial Commanders of 
the Waffen-SS ( Befehlshaber der Waffen-SS — 
Bfh.d.W-SS). 

(2) Authority of the HSSPf. (a) General 
functions. The HSSPf is the representative of 
the RF-SS at any given military territorial head- 
quarters, or, where they exist, at the headquarters 
of the Reich commissioners (Reichskommissare) 
for occupied areas. As such he is the official ad- 
viser in all 55 and police matters to the regional 



representatives of the Reich government admin- 
istering any part of such an area. 

He is the commander of the 55 district if the 
area under his jurisdiction is constituted as such. 

The HSSPf commands the 55 and police units 
and installations in his area except those which 
have been subordinated to the OKH for opera- 
tions and those which are commanded by a terri- 
torial commander of the Waffen-SS. 

Operational commands have been assigned to 
an HSSPf under different circumstances and in 
varying degrees. Such commands have consisted 
of special staffs for combating partisans (55 und 
Polizei-Fiihrungssiab fiir Bandenbekdmpfung) 
and battle groups which were formed hastily from 
the forces normally commanded by the HSSPf 
when his area was invaded or threatened. A 
number of personalities have in this way gradu- 
ated from assignment as HSSPf to that of the 
commander of an 55 corps. 

Various special offices are sometimes combined 
with that of the HSSPf in certain areas. For 
example, the HSSPf in Prague holds the position 
'of .Minister of State for Bohemia and Moravia 
(Staatsminister fiir Bbhmcn und M'dhren) and 
acts as the deputy to the Reich Protector of this 
area. The HSSPf in the Government General 
holds the position of State Secretary for Security 
Matters (Staatssckretar des Sicherlieitswesens). 

With the increasing danger to Germany proper 
new responsibilities have been thrust upon the 
HSSPf, especially in the border areas. In some 
cases he has assumed active command of all 
units of the auxiliary organizations of the Reich 
and of the Party, except those of the Todt Organi- 
zation (OT), so far as they have been organized 
for defensive combat tasks. In case of an in- 
vasion of his area he has been ordered to attach 
himself and all the units under him, including 
those of the 55 and police, to the commander of 
the Wehrkreis and to act as his deputy for the 
latter if necessary. 

The full title of an HSSPf may indicate the 
Wehrkreis (e.g. HSSPf Wehrkreis X), the geo- 
graphical name of the Oberabschnitt (HSSPf 
Nordsec), or its headquarters city (HSSPf Ham- 
burg). In occupied or annexed areas the title 
varies. The following examples are given as illus- 
trations : HSSPf beim Reichskomtnissar fiir die 
besetzten niederlandischen Gebiets is also encoun- 
tered as HSSPf Nordwest or as HSSPf den 
Haag. The HSSPf in Greece was normally 
designated HSSPf Griechenland. 
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Each HSSPf is assisted by a Chief of Staff 
( Stabsfiihrer ) in the execution of all his duties. 
The latter is also the Chief of Staff of the SS 
district in those areas where the HSSPf is also 
the commander of such a district. 

(b) Organization of SS districts. In Greater 
Germany (excluding Bohemia-Moravia and the 
Government General), the HSSPf has two sepa- 
rate staffs for his two main functions. One staff 
assists him in the command and administration 
of the SIS', another in that of the police. 

The staff of the S'S' within the .SIS' district con- 
sists of the following officers under the Chief of 
Staff: 

Administrative Officer. 

Chief Medical Officer. 

Director of Training. 

Chief Personnel Officer. 

Chief Signal Officer. 

The Administrative Officer heads the Adminis- 
trative Office (V erwaltungsamt ) , which operates 
under the control of the SS Main Economic Ad- 
ministrative Department and handles all matters 
of finance and supply within the district. 

Each district is divided into two or more sub- 
districts (Abschnittc), each having its own head- 
quarters. These sub-districts are distinguished 
by Roman numerals. Their commanders are 
known as Fiihrcr dcs SS-Abschnitts. The head- 
quarters of the SIS' sub-districts are organized 
on the same general lines as those of the dis- 
trict; both are closely parallel to the standard 
German staff organization for any military unit 
or headquarters, including the numbers and let- 
ters used for the sections and sub-sections. 

Each of the districts inside Germany has a 
Waffen-SS recruiting center (Erg'dnzungsstelle) 
administered directly by the SS Central Depart- 
ment. It also has a section for racial and settle- 
ment matters ( Rasse- und Siedlungswesen ), which 
is under the supervision of the SS Main Race 
and Settlement Department. 

The staff of the HSSPf for the command and 
administration of the police includes the follow- 
ing two leading police officers under the Chief of 
Staff: 

Inspector of the Security Police and of the 
Security Service (Inspekteur der Sicherheits- 
polizei und des Sicherheitsdienstes- — IdSuSD, 
sometimes also given as IdS). 

Inspector of the Order Police (Inspekteur der 
Ordnungspolizei — IdO ). This officer controls 

the commander of the Barrack Police (those ele- 



ments of the Protective Police who live in bar- 
racks), who has the title of Commander of the 
Protective Police (Kommandeur der Schutz- 
polisci ). 

These inspectors have complete administrative 
departments covering all aspects of police activi- 
ties which are assigned to their respective 
branches. 

Certain areas adjacent to Germany, particu- 
larly Alsace, Lorraine, and Luxemburg, have been 
incorporated into Wehrkreise while their civil ad- 
ministration has remained separate. For these 
areas a dual nomenclature exists for the leading 
members of the police staff of the HSSPf. They 
are referred to as Inspectors in the old part of 
the district and as Senior Commanders (Befehls- 
haber) of their respective branches for the an- 
nexed areas. The latter nomenclature coincides 
with that of the corresponding officers in areas 
outside the Reich proper as described below. 

The organization of SS districts outside Greater 
Germany (namely Ost, Nordwest , Nord, Ost- 
land, and formerly Ukraine) is identical to that 
inside Germany with the following exceptions: 

There is an economic section directly subordi- 
nate to the HSSPf. This is headed by an officer 
known as SS-Wirtschaftcr and replaces the ad- 
ministrative office in the SS district. 

The sub-districts of SS districts do not exist. 
Instead, one or more SS and Police Commanders 
(SS und Polizeifiihrer — SSPf) may exist. These 
are representatives of the HSSPf in all his func- 
tions for the sub-area which is assigned to them. 

A Waffen-SS Recruiting Inspectorate (Ersatz- 
ins pektion dcr Waffen-SS) replaces the Waffen- 
SS Recruiting Center. 

The leading officers on the staff of the HSSPf 
for the command and administration of the police 
have the following titles and functions : 

Senior Commander of the Security Police and 
of the Security Service (Bcfehlshaber der Sicher- 
heitspolizei und des Sicherheitsdienstes- — BdSuSD 
or BdS). He may control subordinate area com- 
manders ( Kommandeure — KdSuSD or KdS). 

Senior Commander of the Order Police 
( Befehlshaber der Ordnungspolizei — BdO). He 
may control subordinate Commanders ( KdO ). 

These Senior Commanders have complete ad- 
ministrative departments covering all aspects of 
police activities which are assigned to their re- 
spective branches. 

The above deviations in the organization of 
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the police, but not those relating to the SS, also 
apply to the district Bbhmen-Mahren. 

(c) Organization of areas which are not SS 
districts. In occupied areas which are not con- 
stituted as SS districts, the HSSPf retains his 
dual function as commander of all SS and police 
forces. There is considerably less emphasis on 
-V.9 matters and normally no special staff for 
the latter exists. The police functions take on 
added significance because the HSSPf not only 
concerns himself with the German police forces 
but also controls, in varying degrees, the native 
police in the area. The nomenclature of the 
police officers coincides with that in SS districts 
outside Greater Germany. 

In Italy several HSSPf ’s have been installed. 
They are subordinated to one Supreme NX and 
Police Commander (Hochstcr SS und Polizei- 
fiihrer ■ — Hochst. SSPf). It is believed that the 
general organization of the areas controlled by 
these officers differs little from that of the HSSPf 
and subordinate SSPf’s in other occupied areas. 

(3) Territorial commanders of the Waffen-SS. 
Tn certain selected areas the -S' .S' High Command 
has installed territorial commanders of the 
J V a ffen-SS (Befehlshabcr dcr Waffen-SS — Bfh. 
d.W-SS). These represent the regional echelon 
of the .S'.S' High Command for the Waffen-SS 
only. They execute its directives and are in 
complete command of all units of the Waffen-SS 
in their areas. The commander of the Waffen- 
SS shares with the HSSPf control of the static 
installations of the Waffen-SS, but is otherwise 
completed}' independent of him. Such com- 
manders have been identified in the Netherlands, 
in Bohemia and Moravia, in the area of the X.9 
district "Ostland” , and in Hungary. 

The commander of the Waffen-SS may take 
on operational assignments under the command 
of the OKH. 

The staff organization of these commanders 
is comparable to that of a corps. The various 
members of his staff represent the different offices 
of the High Command and the Inspectorates of 
the branches of service. 

(4) iAst of SS districts. The following is a 
list of the SS districts together with their head- 
quarters and the corresponding Wehrkreisc. 



Oa. 


Headquarters 


Wehrkreis 


Nordost 


Konigsberg 


I 


Ostsee 


Stettin 


II 


Spree 


Berlin 


III 


Elbe 


Dresden 


TV 



Sud west 


Stuttgart 


Y 


West 


Diisseldorf 


VI 


Siid 


Miinchen 


VII 


Siidost 


Breslau 


VIII 


Fulda-Werra 


Arolsen 


IX 


Xordsee 


Hamburg 


X 


Mitte 


Braunschweig 


XI 


Rhein-Wesl- 

mark 


Wiesbaden 


XII 


Main 


Niirnberg 


XIII 


1 )onau 


W ein 


XVII 


Alpenland 


Salzburg 


XVIII 


Weichsel 


Danzig 


XX 


War the 


Posen 


XXI 


N or d west 


Den Haag 


( Netherlands) 


Nord 


Oslo 


( Norway) 


Ost 


Krakau 


( ieneralgouver- 
nement 


l’ohmen- 


Prague 


Bdhmen und 


Miihren 




Miihren 


Ostland 


Riga 


(Ostland) 


(5) List of SS sub-districts. Each district 


comprises an 


average of two 


or three sub-dis- 


tricts (Abschnitte) distinguished by Roman nu- 


merals. The 


sub-districts are 


also colloquially 


referred to by the names of the regions which they 


comprise or by the location of their headquarters. 


Number 


Oa. 


Headquarters 


I 


Siid 


Miinchen 


11 


Elbe 


Dresden 


III 


Spree 


Berlin 


TV 


-Mitte 


Hannover 


V 


West 


Duisburg 


VI 


Siidost 


Breslau 


YJJ 


Nordost 


Konigsberg 


Yin 


Donau 


1 -inz 


IX 


Main 


Wiirzburg 


X 


Siidwesl 


Stuttgart 


XI 


Rhein-West - 
mark 


Koblenz. 


Nil 


Spree 


Frankfurt/Oder 


XIII 


Ostsee 


Stettin 


XIV 


X ordsec 


Oldenburg 


XV 


Nordsee 


Hamburg- 

Altona 


XVI 


Mitte 


Dessau 


XVII 


West 


Munster 


XVIII 


Elbe 


Halle/Saale 


XIX 


Siidwest 


Karlsruhe 


XX 


X ordsee 


Kiel 


XXI 


Siidost 


Hirschberg 


XXII 


Nordost 


Allenstein 
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